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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
WHAT IS ETHICS AMONG NATIONS? 


THINK it was the late Stuart P. 

Sherman who said “No govern- 
ment ever had an ethical ideal.” 
When the statement first appeared 
in print I was young enough and 
naif enough to be shocked at its 
apparent cynicism. Not to speak of 
other possibly idealistic govern- 
ments, had not our own been de- 
scribed by Abraham Lincoln as 
“conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are 
created equal”? Had not the mar- 
tyr President in the famous Gettys- 
burg Address reiterated the word 
“dedicate,” and reinforced it with 
the stronger epithet “consecrate”? 
A nation dedicated and consecrated 
to a noble principle 
must surely have 
an ethical ideal. 
More than ethical— 
a religious ideal. The 
Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights are fundamental- 
ly theological. The dogma “all 
men are created equal” is a matter 
of faith. 

But if the Professor had ex- 
plained that he was dealing with 
fact rather than theory, and if he 


“No Govern- 
ment Has an 
Ethical Ideal” 


had modified his statement to read 
“No government follows an ethical 
ideal,” we might have to confess, 
now after a lapse of some twenty 
or twenty-five years that his conten- 
tion seems unanswerable. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, in an ad- 
dress delivered two weeks ago, 
speaks of “an unparalleled public 
immorality in regard to practically 
everything which relates to national 
and international life and rela- 
tions”; an echo, as it were, of An- 
thony Eden’s complaint, “we are in 
the presence of a progressive de- 
terioration of respect for interna- 
tional obligations.” The man-in- 
the-street would say it more sim- 
ply: “The nations don’t give a con- 
tinental for solemn oaths, pledges, 
treaties. International morality is 
hopelessly on the rocks.” 

Dr. Butler says more and worse: 
“The heads of the governments of 
important peoples, long looked up- 
on as leaders in civilization, protest 
their desire for peace, their belief 
in and their devotion to peace, 
while not only vigorously preparing 
for early and appalling war but ac- 
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tually carrying on _ international 
wars, in a spirit of cynical contempt 
for the moral public opinion of the 
world, without having even the 
honesty or the frankness to declare 
that they are at war.” 

But the absolutely definitive ut- 
terance in the matter is to be found, 
as usual, in Holy Writ. King David 
must have been wearing his proph- 
et’s mantle when he wrote: “They 

are corrupt and are 
“None become abominable 
Doeth Good, intheir ways. There 
No Not One” is none that doth 

good, no not one. 
Their throat is an open sepulchre, 
with their tongues they act deceit- 
fully; the poison of asps is under 
their lips: their feet are swift to 
shed blood: destruction and unhap- 
piness are in their ways: and the 
way of peace they have not known; 
there is no fear of God before their 
eyes ... who devour my people as 
they eat bread.” 


ERHAPS the greatest shock, 

here in America, is to find that 
even England is no better than she 
should be. Woodrow Wilson, 
while he was still “keeping us out 
of war,” annoyed the English by 
lumping them with Germans and 
all others on the Continent. “They 
are all tarred with the same stick” 
he said. Now after the split be- 
tween Chamberlain and Eden and 
the triumph of “realism” over 
“idealism,” Winston Churchill cries 
out in Commons, “Millions of our 
enemies will make out that we are 
all tarred with the same brush.” 
Yes, Mr. Churchill, enemies and 
friends too. The Manchester Guard- 
ian warns Mr. Chamberlain that the 
Dominions and the United States 
are gravely shocked by the revela- 
tion that England has no more 



































moral principle than the Fascist or 
the Communist nations. It is true: 
even the most fervent Anglophiles 
on this side of the ocean have been 
grieved and—let it be said though 
it will sound pharisaical—scanda- 
lized at the discovery that “demo- 
cratic” England which in 1935 cried 
aloud to heaven against the “rape 
of Ethiopia” could in 1938 come to 
terms with Jl Duce whom she had 
a thousand times denounced as a 
brigand, a robber, a murderer, and 
whom she had held even beyond 
Hitler a threat to European peace 
and civilization. 


LOSE on the heels of the Cham- 
berlain-Mussolini rapproche- 
ment came the debacle in Austria, 
and once again the confirmation of 
the fear in Europe and America 
that, as Mr. Eden had said “We are 
in the presence of a progressive de- 
terioration of respect for interna- 
tional obligations.” There was 
great restraint in those words. He 
must have felt like saying with 
Isaias, “You have entered into a 
league with death; you have made 
a covenant with hell; your league 
with death shall be abolished and 
your covenant with hell shall not 
stand; when the scourge shall pass, 
you shall be trodden down by it.” 
To put the same sentiment in the 
modern idiom: “Beware Mr. Prime 
Minister, beware the double cross. 
You are shaking hands with some 
very slippery gentlemen. Keep your 
coat buttoned tight 
or they will have From Isaias 
your wallet. When to Anthony 
you sit down to play Eden 
with them, have 
your gun handy. If you are not 
quick on the draw, they will get the 
drop on you. Be careful not to let 
a card fall to the floor, but if you 
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do,.don’t stoop to pick it up. If 
you lean over you may get a knife 
in your back. You may perhaps 
catch one of the gentlemen with 
an ace up his sleeve, but pretend 
not to notice it. Players in that 
game have been killed for seeing 
too much.” 

As it turned out, Der Fuehrer 
slipped one over not only on his 
opponent the Prime Minister but 
on his partner 7/1 Duce. So, at 
least it seemed. When the Nazis 
swarmed in on Vienna, we read in 
the newspapers: “Consternation in 
Rome!” “Italy shocked!” “News 
strikes with impact of exploding 
bomb!” ‘“Rome-Berlin axis 
shaken!” “Official World Aghast!” 
Oh, yes? Perhaps. Who knows? 
In Europe, diplomats are trained 
actors. They can feign bland in- 
nocence while putting over some 
villainous trick; they can maintain 
what is called in newspaper jargon 
“an unruffled demeanor” in the face 
of threatening political calamity; 
or on the other hand they can 
affect to be utterly astonished at 
something which they knew weeks 
in advance was to happen. 

But suppose Jl Duce really was 
taken unawares by the recent coup 
of Der Fuehrer. Then what? Shall 
Benito say to Adolf “You don’t 
play fair’? Might not Adolf re- 
tort “Fair? What do you mean 
—‘fair’? Is it not in accordance 
with the Nazi-Fascist code that 
what fits our purpose is ‘fair’? Did 
I protest when you grabbed Ethi- 
opia? Why do you affect surprise 
if I take Austria? Did Talleyrand 
upbraid Metternich when Metter- 
nich had taken a trick. Benito mio, 
the word ‘fair’ is a hangover from 
medieval ideology. You have been 
associating of late too much with 
Scholastic theologians and moral- 
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ists. Break away. Dare to be 100 
per cent pagan like me.” 


wd obviously if Mr. Chamber- 
lain is going to do business, or 
play games with these gentlemen 
he must remember every moment 
that he is in fast company. And 
he starts with a disadvantage. He 
had just agreed to 

forget the affair in The Old 
Ethiopia. He had Army Game 
in effect said to Mus- 

solini: “You mustn’t pay any at- 
tention to young Anthony, here. 
He’s a nice young fellow, hand- 
some, a great favorite with the 
ladies and all that. But he is an 
‘idealist... You know— hipped on 
the League. You and I, Benito, 
have outgrown all such childish 
nonsense. We are realists. So, 
forget the young man’s rhetoric. 
He’s out, any way. And don’t mind 
the mouthings of the ‘liberal’ pa- 
pers or of the Laborites. I have 
asked and obtained a vote of confi- 
dence. So, let you and me go ahead 
on the basis of new understanding. 
Ethiopia is yours, my dear fellow. 
We have an empire; you are en- 
titled to an empire. After all, 
Disraeli beat you to it by some 
sixty years. Now to come down to 
business, how about calling your 
boys home from Spain? And how 
about that little matter of the Brit- 
ish artery through the Mediter- 
ranean?” 


T that moment came the dis- 

concerting interruption. Hitler 
(forgotten for the moment, but you 
shouldn’t forget Hitler for a mo- 
ment) moved into Austria, saying 
in effect “Me too! You boys have 
yours, I must now get mine, and as 
the Americans say, ‘get it while the 
getting is good.’ Ben takes Ethi- 
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opia. John takes East Africa, South 
Africa and a few more chunks of 
continents. I take Austria. Austria 
now. By-and-by, Hungary. By-and- 
by, Czechoslovakia.” 

This free and familiar conversa- 
tion is not altogether imaginary. In 
his letter, delivered to Mussolini 
after — note the word after — his 
“unchangeable decision” to move 

into Austria, Hitler 


When Good _ said, “At a critical 
Fellows Get hour for Italy I 
Together demonstrated the 


strength of my sen- 
timents to you,” meaning of course, 
that he had not joined in the de- 
mand that Europe impose “sanc- 
tions” upon Italy for the rape of 
Ethiopia, and that in consequence 
he would expect his good friend and 
partner not to join the clamor of 
England and other hypocritical na- 
tions against his doing a little job 
that was necessary and of course 
highly honorable. “You would do 
the same yourself,” he said. And 
with apologies for the haste in 
which the note had to be written 
he signed himself “with unchanged 
friendship”! 


T is hard to see what ground Eng- 
land can have for complaint. At 
the moment of the coup in Austria, 
her Prime Minister was caught in 
the act of compounding a felony 
with one who uses Hitler’s meth- 
ods. Compounding a felony or 
condoning a crime. She has now 
simply one more crime to condone. 
And she will condone it if condona- 
tion be a necessary preliminary to 
striking a bargain either with Hit- 
ler or with Mussolini. She will 
make “a covenant with hell” if she 
must to save her Empire. What 
Boake Carter calls ‘‘fancy talk 
about morals” that is to say, ethics, 
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will not be so much as mentioned 
among them as becometh gentle- 
men. 

So, after all, Stuart Sherman 
spoke none too cynically when he 
said that no nation follows an ethi- 
cal ideal. Woodrow Wilson too 
was right (before he went wrong). 
They are all tarred with the same 
stick. And the liberal journals of 
England are right. The Dominions 
and the United States are honestly 
shocked and scandalized. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN, however, 

seems to have some shadowy 
notion that England can legitimize 
the occupation of Ethiopia. He 
says, “I have always taken the 
view that the question of formal 
recognition of the Italian position 
in Ethiopia could only be morally 
justified if it was found to be a 
factor—an essential factor—in gen- 
eral appeasement.’’ Mark the 
phrase “morally justified.” If the 
action was criminal in 1935 can it 
be “morally justified” in 19387 
Or for that matter, can formal 
recognition of the consequence of 
a crime be morally justified? 

Has some new information come 
to light in three years? Apparently 
not. The data on which England 
declared the Italian 
seizure of Ethiopia Can England 
a crime are still the Absolve 
only data available. Italy? 

But if the seizure of 

Ethiopia “adds to the general ap- 
peasement” (whatever that may 
mean) it is morally justified. In 
accordance with what code of 
ethics? There are, indeed, philoso- 
phers who teach that truth is mer- 
curial, elastic, always in a condi- 
tion of flux. And so there may 
be a school of thought which 
teaches that wrong becomes right 

















in three years. But it seems rather 
screwy ethics to me. In the Cate- 
chism I learned as a child I read 
that a theft could not be forgiven 
without restitution, if the thief still 
possessed the ill-gotten goods. Will 
Mr. Chamberlain absolve Jl Duce 
and still let him keep Ethiopia? 
Must the Prime Minister, sitting in 
tribunal as father confessor, be 
lenient because it would embarrass 
him if the penitent were to say, “I 
will give back Ethiopia if you will 
also give back all that you got in 
the same way.” 


HAT brings us to the inevitable 
question, “What did England 
do?” often alleged as a quietus 
upon the argument that land-grab- 
bing by Germany or Italy is a 
crime. It is a silly question, and 
immoral. Let’s throw it into an- 
other form and see. Suppose when 
the “G-men” put the finger on John 
Dillinger, robber and murderer, he 
had asked, “But what did Jesse 
James do?” Or if Al Capone had 
asked with an air of injured inno- 
cence, “Why send me to The Rock? 
What did Ponzi do?” Or if Mr. 
Richard Whitney, ex-president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, ap- 
prehended for grand larceny, had 
said, “What did Jim Fiske and Jay 
Gould do?” Yet I have heard very 
learned gentlemen, some of them 
trained on Aquinas Ethicus, at- 
tempting to justify Mussolini in 
Ethiopia by referring back to Clive 
in India. 


HOPE the Editor of the aged and 

venerable London Tablet (re- 
puted by certain conservatives to be 
the ablest Catholic paper in the 
English-speaking world) will not 
too deeply despise me if I say that 
my brow pursed and my eyebrows 
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lifted automatically as I read his 
leading article on the Eden-Cham- 
berlain affair. He 


speaks with quite Ethics as 
too lofty a disdain Rhetoric: 
of “delusive and Pipe 

reckless idealists,” Dreaming 


of ‘‘the rhetoric 

which talks about great principles 
of international good faith” and of 
“international pipe-dreams.” Such 
warmth of vituperation in an aris- 
tocratic journal is suspicious. Can 
it be that the Editor has conde- 
scended to the ancient forensic de- 
vice of attacking the defendant’s 
character, lacking a good legal case 
against him? 

And will he pardon this ignorant 
objector (I bow to his superior edu- 
cation) if I go further and confess 
that I think his ethics as doubtful 
as his manners? He says, “We de- 
sire now to settle a quarrel for 
which there never was any reason, 
because in the Mediterranean the 
interests of Britain and Italy plain- 
ly consist in good relations with 
each other.” Into what manual of 
modernistic morals can he have 
been dipping? Since it behooves 
Britain and Italy to be friends, Eng- 
land must not quarrel with Italy 
even if Italy commits a crime? Ifa 
good customer of mine who has it 
in his power to help me or harm 
me, robs and murders my next door 
neighbor, I must not denounce him 
to the police because I may lose 
a good customer, and make an ene- 
my? But Italy didn’t rob? And 
didn’t murder? No? Then why all 
the hullabaloo by England and the 
other fifty members of the League 
three years ago? We seem to re- 
member some talk about “sanc- 
tions.” Are we to put it down to 
hallucination? Have we been hear- 
ing “voices”? 








N the page opposite the editorial 

leader in the same number of 
the Tablet there is an even more 
surprising article, in dialogue form, 
by Christopher Hollis. He too re- 
sorts to some rather weird ethics. 
“Mario” for Italy argues with “The 
General” who speaks for England. 
The General says, “Take all this 
Arab propaganda; I 
think that it’s per- 
fectly damnable.” 
Mario admits “there 
is Italian anti-British propaganda 
in Palestine, but what is the rea- 
son? We want recognition of the 
conquest of Abyssinia. ... We have 
not got your good will there. So we 
have to make difficulties for you... 
that is the only way we can hope to 
get you to talk business.” 

“That is not a very pleasant 
spirit,” says the General. 

“It’s the kind of calculation that 
does not sound very pleasant when 
you express it frankly,” says Mario, 
“but it is the calculation on which 
everybody always acts in politics.” 

“Everybody”! “Always”! Shade 
of Stuart Sherman! 

“In Abyssinia,” continues Mario, 
“we were morally on the defensive. 
Our plea was that we were only do- 
ing what lots of others had done, 
that it was hypocritical to condemn 
us as unique criminals.” 

The smell of the red herring is 
strong over that last phrase, 
“unique criminals.” Why lug in 
the word “unique”? The question 
is not whether Italy was uniquely 
criminal in the rape of Ethiopia, 
but whether she was criminal at all. 
If she was criminal, is it ethical to 
excuse her because lots of others 
were criminals? Is that the best 
logic and the best ethics Mr. Hollis 
can put into the mouth of Mario, 
the champion of Italy? 


Strange 
Dialogue 
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A third person, a Swiss, breaks 
into the dialogue. “You are both 
tiresome,” he says. “Take Mario 
first. How could any one believe 
all Mussolini’s claims? War is hor- 
rible and only justifiable when it is 
the sole method of self-preservation. 
Whatever other people’s hypocrisies 
and lies, there is no getting over 
it that [the war in Abyssinia] was 
not an absolutely necessary war of 
self-preservation.” 

With that statement the three- 
cornered conversation might well 
have closed. It is the only ortho- 
dox ethical proposition in the arti- 
cle. Unfortunately Mr. Hollis goes 
on to talk of “a great complexity 
of motives” and to declare it “fatu- 
ous to pick out one as the true mo- 
tive and to dismiss all the others as 
hypocritical.” “It is rubbish,” he 
concludes, “to say that Mussolini is 
fighting to save Europe from the 
Communist menace, but it is equal 
rubbish to deny him a disinterest- 
ed devotion to the traditions of 
Europe.” 

So, in the end, Mr. Hollis glides 
away. He leaves the reader with 
the impression that if a variety of 
motives, some good and some bad, 
enter into the doing of a deed, we 
are not to pass judgment upon the 
morality of that deed. War is only 
justifiable when absolutely neces- 
sary for self-preservation — an es- 
sential ethical requisition. But in 
the absence of that essential requi- 
site, war may be justified, or con- 
doned, or excused, or something, 
because the war-maker has a dis- 
interested devotion to the tradi- 
tions of Europe. If I were an ad- 
vocate of the Mussolini policy I 
would not thank Mr. Hollis for that 
kind of defense. Rather I should 
be tempted to say, “An enemy hath 
done this.” 




















































HE Manchester Guardian — 

somewhere near the other ex- 
treme from the Tablet politically— 
sees the matter differently. It can- 
not, like the Tablet, regard Mr. 
Chamberlain as a “clear-sighted 
and enlightened statesman.” Quite 
the contrary. It finds the Prime 
Minister muddled, uncertain of 
facts and blind to principles. In 
answer to questions hurled at him 
in Parliament he puts up an un- 
convincing defense. At one point 
his argument becomes “thread- 
bare.” He permits himself “an ut- 
terance that would be incredible 
had it not occurred,” an analogy be- 
tween Mussolini and the Boers. In 
fine the Guardian considers the out- 
come of the Chamberlain-Eden 
duel, a “surrender for us and vic- 
tory for Mussolini” that is “still 
echoing around the world.” In- 
deed worse than surrender, “a de- 
feat for honest dealing in interna- 
tional relationships!” “Dictator- 
ships,” continues the writer, “take 
on strength from England’s weak- 
ness”: “we have to live with dic- 
tators, we have to talk and trade 
with them [The Guardian is to 
that extent true to the Manchester 
School], but there is no reason why 
we should go out of our way to 
strengthen any of these systems 
which if not in a material sense, 
then in a spiritual sense threaten 
the rest of us.” The “new British 
policy must strengthen Mussolini 
and Hitler too since it proves... 
how much we are prepared to ac- 
cept if only we can get terms.” 

G. K.’s Weekly of February 24th 
(since March 17th called The Week- 
ly Review) thinks the resignation 
of Mr. Eden “utterly insignificant 
in its effect upon the major blow 
which England has received by the 
decision of Italy to allow, provision- 
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ally, extension of Prussian control 
over Austria,” but upon the be- 
trayal of Austria, G. K.’s waxes ex- 
ceedingly wroth. It 


is “A Catastrophe,” Englishmen 
and “a blow more _ at Odds 
severe than any 


this country [England] has yet 
known.” The Italian government 
“took us completely by surprise by 
a sudden masterly manoeuvre 
which left our public men dazed.” 
Italy “decided to threaten’ the 
abandonment of Austria.” What 
G. K.’s Weekly had to say when the 
abandonment of Austria by Italy 
became not merely a threat but an 
accomplished fact, will be interest- 
ing to read when the issue contain- 
ing it arrives. 


ET me make at this point a re- 

mark that has been perhaps 
too long postponed. In the preced- 
ing paragraph I have repeatedly 
used the word ‘‘England’’ with 
obvious disapproval of her dubious 
ethics, but it is only fair to say 
that amongst the English people 
are to be found not a few of the 
wisest and best champions of in- 
ternational morality. One of them, 
a priest who for many years has 
written with discretion and judi- 
cial balance, but with great vigor 
is Father Joseph Keating, S.J., of 
the London Month. I can scarcely 
imagine a better modern manual of 
the ethics of nations in war and 
peace than a collection from his 
articles and editorial essays for the 
last ten years. For example, I se- 


lect one lucid sentence: “It should 
above all be made clear that no na- 
tion, in the circumstances of our 
day, has the right or the authority 
to bring about for its own interests 
a state of war in any quarter of the 
globe except in the one case of war 
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being the only means of saving its 
liberty and integrity from unjust 
attack.” That sentence, I submit, 
has the conciseness and the ac- 
curacy of a Scholastic definition. 


One might perhaps go so far as to 

say that in some 
Some Keep fifty words it com- 
Their Wits prises an_ entire 


ethics of war. I pre- 
sent it as an offset to the insensate 
question, “What did England do?” 
The real question is not, “What 
did England do?” but what do good 
and wise Englishmen think about 
what England did? 

In New York, some years ago, 
after a lecture on literature by Mr. 
Chesterton had been completed, 
the chairman announced that the 
lecturer would be pleased to an- 
swer questions. Up rose a voluble 
and emphatic son of Erin, demand- 
ing to know what Mr. Chesterton 
thought of England’s treatment of 
Ireland. The Chairman, much per- 
turbed, tried to explain that the 
questions should bear upon the sub- 
ject of Books and Reading. But 
G. K. C. protested that he would be 
happy to answer the gentleman’s 
question. He did, and I doubt if in 
the same space of time Daniel 
O’Connell or Wolfe Tone could 
have done a better job. 


USSOLINI’S threat to let Hitler 
have his way if England didn’t 
come to terms, “plunged Europe in- 
to a cataclysm,” says the Editor of 
G. K.’s. However, Mussolini with- 
drew the threat, presumably be- 
cause Chamberlain had agreed to 
hold “conversations” with him. It 
is well he did so, continues the 
Editor, well for Italy as for England 
and Austria, because had he carried 
out his threat, he would have jeop- 
ardized the welfare of his own coun- 


try. He had held a threat over Eng- 
land’s head. England had capitulat- 
ed. The threat was 


removed. The date Il Duce, 
was March 3d. On Defensor 
March 12th came Fidei? 


the fateful decision 

of Hitler to march into Austria, 
with or without the consent of 
Mussolini. Unless further infor- 
mation becomes available, we shall 
have to believe either that Hitler 
tricked Mussolini, or that Mussolini 
betrayed England. Perhaps both. 
Now as it happens, G. K.’s Weekly 
has been rather pro-Fascist. I shall 
await with eagerness the number 
in which will be found their latest 
opinion of the Fascist leader. 


NDEED all of us on this side of 

the ocean who have been puzzled 
at times by the insistent effort of 
our Italian brethren to prove Mus- 
solini a Defender of the Faith, will 
be all eyes and ears to read or to 
hear the justification of their atti- 
tude to the latest (at the date of 
this writing, the latest) Hitlerian 
conquest. Jl Duce sent a telegram 
to Hitler in Vienna: “My attitude 
is determined by the friendship be- 
tween the two countries conse- 
crated by the axis.” So at least 
Arnaldo Cortesi, Rome correspond- 
ent of The New York Times trans- 
lates the message. It could stand 
a little more translating. Much 
more elucidation. As it stands it 
would do credit to the Delphic 
Oracle. It means whatever you 
wish it to mean. 

The Osservatore Romano, of 
Vatican City, doesn’t feel too com- 
fortable about the situation. Its 
Editor—close to the Pope in more 
senses than one—says, “the unto- 
ward events cause most painful 
preoccupations in the hearts of all 











Catholics.” He speaks of “religious 
persecution in Germany inspired by 
a doctrine and a method that dis- 
turb and torment” Catholics. He 
hopes the persecution will not cross 
the border with the Nazi troops, but 
he has his fears. Hitler’s police on 
the very first day of the occupation 
of Salzburg searched the Archbish- 
op’s offices, and closed headquarters 
and several branches of the Cath- 
olic Action Association. “A sad 
light upon the birth of the new 
order of things,” says the Osserva- 
tore. Obviously the language is 
cautious to the point of being gin- 
gerly. What we should like from 
the Osservatore or some other ex- 
cellent authority is a simple unam- 
biguous not-so-cautiously- worded 
statement as to what is to be 
thought of a Defender of the Faith 
who up to date (March 18th) has 
not lifted a finger to stop the ad- 
vance of the anti-Catholic into 
Austria. 


NE of my remembrances from 

student days is the indignation 
which my professor of Church 
History, Dr. Shahan, afterwards 
bishop and rector of the Catholic 
University, used to manifest (in 
spite of his habitual gentleness) at 
the abandonment of Pius IX. by the 
French when Victor Emmanuel 
was advancing on Rome from Pied- 
mont. Did Jl Duce “run out” on 
Pius XI. as Hitler advanced on 
Vienna from Berlin? The Giornale 
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d’Italia on March 14th promised 
that “a prompt and clear reply” 
would presently be given as to what 
will be Italy’s attitude towards 
“changes in the political map of 
Europe.” But what concerns us 
Catholics even more is the reply to 
the question: What 

will Mussolini, Or Traditor 
friend of the Church Fidei? 

and signer of the 

Concordat, do to prevent persecu- 
tion of the Catholics of Austria? 
Time was, we think, when he could 
have lifted a finger and _ said 
“Enough, Adolf! Unless you put 
an end to the disabilities of Cath- 
olics in the Reich, you and I part 
company.” Too late for that now. 
But what will he say? What will 
he do? Why didn’t he do it ear- 
lier when he could have done it 
gently? 

Readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
are well aware that its Editor has 
not what might be called a super- 
latively extravagant admiration for 
Il Duce. I have been called in con- 
sequence anti-Italian. I am not 
anti-Italian but pro-Catholic. I 
confess to misgivings as to JI Duce’s 
being genuinely pro-Catholic. Now 
we shall have a chance to judge. 
But whatever he does must be done 
ethically. We want no war. We 
want no diplomatic devilry. We 
know he is an orator. We know he 
is a soldier. Now let’s see if he is 
a statesman. Let’s see if he is a 
Catholic. Or even pro-Catholic. 











RUMANIA’S THORNY PROBLEMS 


By Leonip I. STRAKHOVSKY 


O* the wide concrete highway 
which stretches from Bucha- 
rest north to Sinaia—the summer 
residence of the Rumanian royal 
family—and thence to Brashov— 
an important industrial center — 
one meets oxen and buffalos drag- 
ging primitive carts at the rate of 
one mile per hour, horse-driven 
buggies, and fast modern automo- 
biles. This is typical of Rumania, 
a land of contrasts, a land full of 
charm and beauty, of old traditions 
and legends, of picturesque cos- 
tumes and melodious songs; a lazy, 
indolent land, where East and West 
have blended so perfectly as to pro- 
duce a new delightful entity, yet a 
land of smoking factory chimneys, 
of oil wells and mines bristling with 
activity, of modern towns with all 
the appearances of Western civi- 
lization. 

Today Rumania is in the lime- 
light because of seemingly spec- 
tacular changes in its internal and 
foreign policies which, according to 
some observers, threaten to trans- 
form radically the whole set of re- 
lationships among European pow- 
ers. Yet it seems to the writer of 
these lines that such prognostica- 
tion is not warranted by the facts 
in the case. 

Out of the chaos which followed 
the World War, Rumania emerged 
as the country most likely to be- 
come an important factor in Euro- 
pean affairs. For the first time 
since 1600 all the people of Ru- 
mania were united under one ban- 
ner in one national state, occupy- 
ing a territory of about 115,000 


square miles (greater in area than 
Italy or England, or than the States 
of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania combined). Its popu- 
lation has reached the imposing 
number of 18,000,000 of which 
about 14,000,000 are Rumanians, 
the rest representing national mi- 
norities — Hungarians, Germans, 
Ukrainians, Russians, Bulgarians, 
Turks, Tartars and Jews. The 
great majority of the population 
(over 80 per cent) lives on the land. 
That land, the rich black soil of 
which is the same as in southern 
Russia, is Rumania’s greatest eco- 
nomic asset. Next to this Ru- 
mania’s oil deposits, having at 
present an annual output of about 
five million tons, make it potential- 
ly one of the richest countries in 
the world. Yet despite all the 
riches that nature has bestowed 
upon Rumania, it is still a relative- 
ly poor country because before it 
can develop successfully its natural 
resources, it has still to solve a 
number of thorny problems. These 
problems concern Rumania’s for- 
eign relations as well as its domes- 
tic, economic and racial policies. 
Following the enactment of the 
post-War treaties Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia formed 
what is known as the “Little En- 
tente” for the purpose of protect- 
ing their newly acquired territories 
from any possible encroachments 
on the part of the revisionist pow- 
ers—the losers in the World War. 
The three countries looked to 
France — the principal anti - revi- 
sionist power—for support and ob- 
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tained it in the form of actual alli- 
ances. In addition to anti-revision- 
ism, the Little Entente was also op- 
posed to the restoration of the 
Hapsburgs, either in Austria or in 
Hungary, as well as to the union 
of Austria with Germany. Thus, 
on the whole, the ties binding the 
members of the Little Entente were 
of a negative nature. But so long 
as there was danger of revision or 
restoration in the air, these ties re- 
mained strong. With the passing 
of years, however, these ties were 
loosened notwithstanding the ef- 
forts of the respective statesmen 
from the three countries to 
strengthen them. Time and eco- 
nomic needs did their work so that 
today the three countries are in 
disaccord on all those questions 
that brought them together orig- 
inally. 

As a member of the Little En- 
tente, Rumania’s case is_ typical. 
Until 1934, Soviet Russia, Ru- 
mania’s most powerful neighbor, 
strongly favored revisionism par- 
ticularly in so far as Bessarabia 
was concerned. That former Rus- 
sian province, though originally 
Rumanian, was annexed in 1917, 
and ever since then Rumania and 
the Soviets have had no diplomatic 
or other relations. With the chang- 
ing of Soviet Russia’s foreign pol- 
icy marked by its entrance into the 
League of Nations and the signing 
of a military alliance with France, 
the question of Bessarabia was 
dropped quietly, permitting the re- 
sumption of diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations between that 
power and Rumania. Yet, fearful 
of Communism, Rumania refused 
to enter into an alliance with So- 
viet Russia as Czechoslovakia had 
done. As for Yugoslavia, that 
kingdom still refuses to have any 
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relations with the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand the strong ties 
which bound Rumania to France 
were considerably weakened by the 
actions of Hitlerite Germany in 
scrapping the Treaty of Versailles. 
It had become a certainty that 
France would not send an army to 
help Rumania if the latter were at- 
tacked. So at present Rumania has 
to find a new line of foreign policy 
which can be adapted to the 
changed situation in Europe. Such 
a foreign policy was in the making 
long before the short-lived govern- 
ment of Premier Octavian Goga, 
and its real protagonist is King 
Carol. 

Much that is erroneous has been 
said about Rumania’s king and 
little of the truth about him is 
known outside Europe. First of all 
he is devoted to his people. He 
rules over a country which is still 
a house divided against itself. He 
performs this task with astuteness 
and ability. He had often been ad- 
vised to assume absolute power, 
but he clung to the democratic and 
parliamentarian forms of the con- 
stitution until it became impossible 
to do so any longer, as was also 
true of the late King Alexander of 
Yugoslavia. In his daily task of 
sovereign, King Carol has to recon- 
cile divergent interests and satisfy 
the needs of a highly cultured upper 
class and of an uneducated back- 
ward lower class for whose uplift- 
ing he spares no time and no pains. 
The King Carol Foundation is a 
magnificent example of his efforts 
in the field of promoting educa- 
tion and advancement of learning. 
But more than anything King Carol 
is a stabilizing force whether in the 
role of a constitutional monarch or 
that of a royal dictator. This func- 
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tion is particularly manifest in Ru- 
mania’s foreign policy. 

There is a sharp division among 
Rumania’s political parties on the 
question of foreign relations. The 
moderate groups—the Liberal 
party and the National-Peasant 
party—are openly pro-French; the 
nationalistic group, comprising the 
National-Christian party of Octa- 
vian Goga and Professor Alexander 
Cusa as well as the extremist Iron 
Guard of Corneliu Z. Codreanu, is 
openly and avowedly pro-German. 
Yet Rumania’s present position 
does not warrant either of the two 
courses. It is true that the French 
alliance, which still stands, helped 
Rumania considerably in the first 
fifteen years since the World War, 
but at present it does not meet all 
the requirements of Rumania’s 
foreign policy. 

“Rumania in her position as a 
Central European power,” said a 
distinguished Rumanian diplomat, 
“is faced with two great antagon- 
isms in present-day Europe: In the 
East it is the rivalry of Germany 
and Soviet Russia; in the West, 
that of Germany and France. It is 
a necessity for Rumania to 
strengthen the Central European 
bloc and to maintain friendly re- 
lations both with Soviet Russia and 
Germany in order to prevent a 
clash between those two powers 
which would inevitably jeopardize 
Rumania’s security. On the other 
hand, Rumania cannot relinquish 
her alliance with France as it would 
put her at the mercy of either So- 
viet Russia or Germany. In brief, 
in a possible clash of arms between 
Germany and Soviet Russia, Ru- 
mania will remain neutral; if, how- 
ever, a war were to break out in 
the West—between France and 
Germany — Rumania will support 
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France. Such is the foreign policy 
of Rumania actively pursued by 
King Carol.” 

In view of this, one should dis- 
miss as groundless the assertion 
that the most recent flare-up of 
Rumanian anti-Semitism is closely 
linked with a pro-German foreign 
policy; Rumania’s geographic and 
political position dictates the ne- 
cessity of “making new friends and 
consolidating old friendships.” 

As for the policy of anti-Semi- 
tism, so blatantly inaugurated by 
Octavian Goga and continued un- 
der the present regime in a quieter 
way, it is political and economic 
rather than social or racial, and is 
intimately linked with the whole 
Jewish problem in Central Europe. 
With the closing of immigration 
barriers the world over, there oc- 
curred a considerable congestion of 
Jews in certain countries, particu- 
larly in Poland and Rumania. In 
Rumania especially the problem 
has become acute because over 
200,000 Jews came from Soviet 
Russia in 1917-1919, having been 
given a “temporary” refuge by the 
Rumanian government. Since then 
they have remained and established 
themselves in business and in the 
professions without having become 
Rumanian citizens either in name 
or in spirit, and thus have entered 
into serious competition with Ru- 
manians. It is essentially this new 
and alien element which provoked 
Rumanian anti-Semitism, as before 
the World War there was no Jew- 
ish problem in that country. As a 
matter of fact many prominent 
Jews occupied high positions in the 
government and in politics, not to 
speak of business and finance, and 
they were received socially on an 
equal footing with Rumanians. To 
this day the Jockey Club of Bucha- 

















rest, the most exclusive club in Ru- 
mania, has Jewish members. 

In addition to the economic ef- 
fects of the increase in the Jewish 
population of Rumania, there is 
also the political one. Most mem- 
bers of the Rumanian Communist 
party (declared illegal some ten 
years ago) are recruited from 
among Rumanian and Russian 
Jews. During this writer’s recent 
visit in Rumania he found through- 
out Bessarabia and Bukovina that 
in cafés, public squares and the 
like the Jewish population read 
mostly Izvestia, the official organ 
of the Soviet government. And the 
most recent political trial of a 
secret Communist group in Ploesti, 
the heart of Rumania’s oil indus- 
try, revealed that the leaders of the 
group were all Jews. 

These Communistic leanings of 
the Jews in Rumania are looked 
upon by Rumanians as a consider- 
able danger to their very existence 
in view of the proximity of Soviet 
Russia. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that about a year ago there 
was a great flurry of anti-Semitism 
in Bucharest in connection with a 
newspaper war between two great 
dailies — the Adevarul, democratic 
and almost entirely run by Jews, 
and the Universul, nationalistic and 
100 per cent Rumanian—when the 
latter stated that at no time have 
the Rumanian Jewish organizations 
disclaimed their sympathies and 
even support of the Communist 
cause in Rumania, although they 
had been invited to do so on many 
occasions by Rumanian national 
organizations and associations. 

Another source of anti-Semitic 
feeling is found in the student body 
of the University of Bucharest and 
particularly its Medical School. 
There, until recently, 75 per cent of 
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the future M.D.’s were Jews. How- 
ever, this preponderance of Jewish 
students in the Medical School was 
not the only incentive for anti- 
Jewish demonstrations. What the 
Christian students resented most 
was the fact that Jewish students 
dissected Christian bodies. As the 
Judaic religion forbids the use of 
dead bodies for medical studies, 
there was never a Jewish body to 
be found in the dissecting room, all 
the paupers being buried through 
the efforts of the Jewish communi- 
ties. This may sound all out of 
proportion to us, but it becomes a 
vital problem when the economic 
struggle for existence between 
twenty-five per cent Christian and 
seventy-five per cent Jewish doctors 
assumes the proportion of a na- 
tional calamity. 

There is no doubt that all these 
and many other reasons for the 
existence of anti-Semitic feeling in 
Rumania are aggravated by the 
general wave of extreme national- 
ism which is sweeping Europe and 
from which Rumania has not es- 
caped. Yet the Jewish problem is 
there, and as a problem it must be 
solved. Many clear-headed Ameri- 
can Jews, such as Rabbi Israel of 
Baltimore, do recognize it and ap- 
peal to their co-religionists to help 
solve it, not by futile protests, but 
by finding or creating new outlets 
for Jewish emigration from the 
congested countries of Central 
Europe. Such action would be 
welcomed by the governments and 
people of all those states where the 
Jewish problem exists. 

Another of Rumania’s thorny 
problems is the sad state of cor- 
ruption openly attacked by King 
Carol in his recent proclamation 
concerning the new constitution. 
During this writer’s extensive stay 
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in Rumania, he conversed with 
George Fotino, young member of 
the Liberal party and vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, 
who said: “Yes, we must be cou- 
rageous enough to be frank. Our 
system of bribery and the resultant 
dishonesty in government is ap- 
palling. It is somewhat a part 
of the post-War moral degradation 
of Europe, though, of course, this 
is not an excuse. We must extri- 
cate ourselves from this all-em- 
bracing net. If only we could find 
200 honest and able men, we could 
change all this. Two hundred hon- 
est men at the head of our 70 ad- 
ministrative districts (prefectures), 
our towns and our principal gov- 
ernment departments, could clean 
up the present situation. But, alas! 
where are they? How to find 
them? We will probably have to 
wait for the coming of another 
generation.” 

It is precisely for this purpose 
that Corneliu Z. Codreanu, the 
thirty-eight-year-old leader of the 
Iron Guard and undoubtedly the 
growing power in Rumania, is 
training the younger generation of 
his country. Codreanu is unmis- 
takably a leader. Tall, fair, clean- 
shaven, athletically built, he is not 
a trained orator, but when he 
speaks the cold fire of his blue 
eyes seems to penetrate his listen- 
ers. Codreanu’s father, a professor 
at the University of Jassy, was 
keenly interested in politics, like so 
many Rumanian intellectuals, and 
had joined the political party of 
another professor, Alexander Cusa, 
descendant of the family which 
once ruled Rumania. It was under 
the influence of his father and of 
Cusa, whose lectures he had fol- 
lowed at the University of Jassy, 
that young Corneliu formed his 


first political opinions. However, 
it was not before he had gone to 
complete his studies in France at 
the University of Grenoble, that he 
conceived his political platform 
which is ultra-nationalistic (“Ru- 
mania for Rumanians”), religious- 
ly orthodox (many of his followers 
are doctors of theology), and avow- 
edly anti-Semitic (“All Jews, good 
and bad, are enemies”). 

It was in 1926 that Codreanu and 
a group of friends formed their 
movement which soon developed 
into a political party, winning at 
the polls the support of the voters. 
The movement spread quickly not 
only in the towns among the stu- 
dents and younger people, but also 
in the rural districts where there 
has always been much nationalistic 
feeling. Soon, however, the move- 
ment as such and the party which 
was its political nucleus met with 
opposition from the Government. 
Members of the Iron Guard were 
being arrested, their candidacies 
for elections were refused under 
flimsy pretexts, some of them were 
ill-treated by the police and some 
even killed. It was then that Co- 
dreanu and his associates decided 
upon terroristic action. By this 
time the party was well organized. 
It counted not only the younger 
element of the nation, the students 
of universities, but also older men 
of the professions, many of them 
professors at higher institutions of 
learning, and even five generals, 
one of whom is George Cantacusino, 
a descendant of the Cantacusenes 
who once ruled the Empire of 
Byzantium, and a national hero, 
having been decorated for personal 
bravery during the World War with 
the rare and much coveted order of 
Michael-the-Brave. 

Their first victim was Duca, 














leader of the Liberal party, who 
had just then formed a govern- 
ment. He was shot and killed by 
three young members of the Iron 
Guard at Sinaia where he had gone 
to confer with the King and to ob- 
tain, according to Codreanu, royal 
sanction for drastic measures to be 
taken against the extremist party. 
A famous trial followed when the 
three young men were found guilty 
and were condemned to twenty 
years of imprisonment (there is no 
capital punishment in Rumania ex- 
cept for cases of high treason and 
that only during a state of war). 
All the other members of the Iron 
Guard, including Codreanu, were 
acquitted. But the party was sup- 
pressed and its representatives in 
the chamber of deputies expelled. 

Since then, Codreanu has formed 
another party under the official 
leadership of General Cantacusino 
and has named it “All for the coun- 
try.” Yet in every respect it is still 
the same Iron Guard. Thus ca- 
mouflaged, the Iron Guard has 
steadily gained in representation in 
every national election. 

Still, the immediate aim of Co- 
dreanu, as he explained to this 
writer, is not a political fight at the 
polls, but the formation of new 
men. Starting from the assump- 
tion that the intellectual is gener- 
ally inclined to anarchism in 
thought and sometimes even in 
action, Codreanu established rigid 
discipline among his followers. 
The party is really called a legion 
(perhaps a reminder of the legions 
of Trajan who laid the first foun- 
dation of the Rumanian state), and 
ail its members are legionaries, i. e., 
soldiers in complete obedience to 
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their officers who are appointed by 
the captain, which is Codreanu’s 
title, in co-operation with a small 
group of higher officers forming 
the so-called “nest” of the move- 
ment. Assuming further that sheer 
intellectualism is not a _ healthy 
state of mind and body and that 
the best cure for mental ills is 
physical work according to the old 
Latin saying: “mens sana in cor- 
pore sano,” Codreanu prescribed 
manual labor as an absolutely nec- 
essary obligation of every member 
of the movement. Thus when the 
Iron Guard, before its dissolution, 
started building its headquarters in 
Bucharest, all work was done by 
voluntary labor of the legionaries, 
men and women alike. Since then, 
every summer, a number of camps 
spring up all over the country, 
sometimes in the roughest and 
most inaccessible spots, where the 
legionaries come to live, to recuper- 
ate from town life, and to work 
with their hands. 

The present state of affairs in 
Rumania with a royal dictatorship 
and army rule behind the benign 
front of a liberal premiership pre- 
sents a definite political set-back 
for Codreanu and his movement. 
For the present, King Carol is su- 
preme. But Codreanu looks to the 
future. Through discipline, man- 
ual labor and strict adherence to 
his ideas, he is forming a new type 
of Rumanian intellectual designed 
for future leadership. The ques- 
tion arises though: will he be able 
to smooth out all the difficulties 
faced by his country or will he 
prove to be just another one of 
those thorny problems which beset 
the national body of Rumania? 















THE FAREWELL PARTY 


By ALBERT EISELE 


R. HENRY VOLLMER had sung 

in the choir for more than 

thirty years and it was only natural 

that now, with the Vollmers mov- 

ing away, the choir members should 
give him a surprise party. 

And this was the night. Mr. Voll- 
mer stood at a window and watched 
a long line of cars approach along 
the curving road that led to the 
farmplace, the cars following one 
another closely and studding the 
road with their lights. A lump 
came into Mr. Vollmer’s throat. 

“Emma,” he said in an unsteady 
voice. “I’m just afraid that when 
these good people go home tonight 
I’ll break down and cry like a baby! 
I always do. Such things get me.” 

“Well, that’s the way the Lord 
made you, Henry, and you can’t 
help it. And besides, tain’t no dis- 
grace for a man to cry.” 

The choir was composed of eight 
men. All had brought their wives 
or sweethearts, and so the Vollmer 
house was filled. Decks of cards 
were tossed on tables, and soon 
everybody was playing progressive 
five hundred. 

“Now, then!” said Mr. Gassonade, 
the choirmaster, as he seated him- 
self for the second game. He raked 
in the scattered cards, herded them 
together and deposited the pack in 
front of the lady to his right, Mrs. 
Keene. “Visiting lady deals!” he 
said politely. 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Keene, “must I deal?” Her shoul- 
ders shuttled and her head wagged. 
She dealt the cards gingerly, 


pausing at intervals to check up 
and assure herself that all was well. 
“Have you too many cards?”—*“Oh, 
what have I done!” She looked 
to Mr. Vollmer, her partner, for 
advice and comfort. 

And when finally she had de- 
cided to play a card she would pass 
it slowly to the center of the table, 
hesitate another moment, relin- 
quish her hold on the card and 
then look at Mr. Vollmer and say, 
“Oh, I never should have played 
that!” Mr. Gassonade seldom en- 
gaged in side talk while at cards, 
but during this game he suddenly 
looked up at Mr. Vollmer and said, 
“I see by the paper where beer has 
come back to Kansas after being 
gone fifty-six years.” 

“It was gone long enough,” said 
Mr. Vollmer solemnly. 

Mr. Vollmer lost this second 
game, as also he had lost the first. 
“Oh, you couldn’t expect to win, 
with me for partner!” purled Mrs. 
Keene in agitation. Her head 
bobbed and wagged in little bows 
of apology and regret. 

Mr. Gassonade and his partner, 
victorious, moved on to the next 
table, Mr. Vollmer remaining but 
shifting to another seat. 

He lost the third game, and also 
the fourth and fifth. His luck be- 
gan to draw attention; players at 
other tables were saying, “Mr. 
Vollmer hasn’t won a game yet!” 
His fame spread. 

He went around and around the 
table like a horse around an old- 
fashioned feed grinder. He tried to 














































take his fortunes philosophically; 
but something, it seemed, had set- 
tled in his breast and was begin- 
ning to ferment. He tried to 
console himself with the feeling 
that he was permenantly staged at 
a fixed point of vantage from 
where, like the person who stands 
on a street corner, he could get a 
good view of things. 

Everyone, it seemed, passed be- 
fore him. There was Mr. Kosmoski, 
a tenor. Mr. Kosmoski had a fine- 
timbred voice, very effective on the 
lower ranges, but inclined to thin 
out on the upper. Mr. Kosmoski, 
as an aid, ate peppermint candy— 
he always had a fresh supply of it, 
and would pass the bag around and 
then place it on the organ, where 
it was open to general foraging. 

Opposed to Mr. Kosmoski and his 
theories was Mr. Hermann, a basso. 
Mr. Hermann bolstered up his voice 
with elderberry wine. He carried 
a bottle with him, and would usu- 
ally take the necessary swig while 
ascending the dark stairway that 
led to the loft. “Nothing tunes up 
a man’s sounding-board like a good 
drink of elderberry wine,” he was 
fond of saying. Mr. Kosmoski, 
however, stood his ground, and 
Sunday after Sunday publicly 
passed around his peppermints, a 
tactic which was somehow closed 
to Mr. Hermann and his bottle. 

Mr. Vollmer, in the meantime, 
had lost the sixth, seventh and 
eighth games. His face was red, 
his mustache bristled, and he was 
now definitely angry. 

And there was Leo Fleming, who 
had brought his girl with him. 
The two billed and cooed and tick- 
led each other under the chin. 
Mr. Vollmer glared at them. 

And tenor Philip Kesseling, a 
good singer and a demon at cards. 
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He played to win; and it was ironi- 
cal that the two ladies of that ninth 
game were Mrs. Kosmoski and Mrs. 
Wetternich, the two most lacka- 
daisical players of the entire gath- 
ering. Mrs. Kosmoski played a 
card and then addressed Mrs. Wet- 
ternich: “Did you hear that Lincoln 
program over the radio the other 
night?” “No,” said Mrs. Wetter- 
nich, “I didn’t hear it.” “It sure 
was good,” Mrs. Kosmoski con- 
tinued; “it gave everything from 
the time he was born till he was 
shot.” “Well, for goodness’ sakes!” 
Mrs. Wetternich exclaimed; “and 
did he live long after he was shot?” 
“I really couldn’t say,” replied Mrs. 
Kosmoski; “there was a lot of mu- 


sic in between, and talking. Is it 
my play now?” 
And Mr. Schmidt, a tenor. Mr. 


Schmidt was getting old and shaky. 
He sang by ear, and held a score in 
his hands merely for the looks of 
things. It took him a long time to 
learn his part, but once he learned 
it he had it. As a card player he 
was fumbling and inept, the cards 
falling continually to the table, to 
his lap, and to the floor. In some 
strange way he acquired, as the 
evening wore on, an aura similar to 
that of the magician who makes 
cards tumble from armpits and 
other unseemly places. 

It was Mr. Keene, a basso, who 
opposed Mr. Vollmer at the eleventh 
game. Mr. Keene was an inveter- 
ate late-comer at Mass, and for that 
matter the choirmaster never 
bothered much about teaching him 
the Kyrie or even the Gloria. But 
Mr. Keene could play cards, and he 
gave Mr. Vollmer a fearful wallop- 
ing. It was Mr. Vollmer’s eleventh 
straight defeat, and he was now 
boiling inside like a threshing en- 
gine. 
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Then came the twelfth game, the 
last of the evening. “Everybody 
keep their seats after this game!” 
some one announced, this being a 
promise of sandwiches and coffee. 

Mr. Vollmer’s partner for this 
final game was Mrs. Schmidt, and 
his opponents Mr. Wetternich and 
Mrs. Hermann. Mrs. Schmidt was 
a very preoccupied sort of person. 
She wore strong glasses, which gave 
her deep-set eyes an oscillating ap- 
pearance, but her gaze at the same 
time was fixed and staring. She 
went seemingly into trances, and 
when in this condition there was 
nothing for the other players to do 
but wait till she came back. 

“IT have always maintained,” she 
addressed Mr. Vollmer in her slow 
and measured speech, “that the 
Catholic Church should make bet- 
ter provisions for its young people 
to meet one another and become 
acquainted. A mixed marriage is 
nothing but a joy and a delight to 
the devil. The devil is as much a 
partner to a mixed marriage as is 
the bridegroom.” Her eyes, made 
manifold by the strong lenses, were 
on Mr. Vollmer like those of a 
myriad-orbed apparition. 

“A mixed marriage,” she went 
on, lost to the card game, “begins 
its journey without the blessing of 
God. There is no Nuptial Mass, 
and any marriage that is contracted 
without the blessings of a Nuptial 
Mass is not a marriage at all but 
merely a farce.” She moved her 
head slightly and for a moment her 
eyes came into focus: they were 
steady and unblinking like those of 
an owl. “What we Catholics need 
are gathering places for our young 
—study clubs, recreation halls, bas- 
ket socials, and, under the proper 
supervision, of course, dances.” 
All of which was a perennial 
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subject with Mrs. Schmidt. The 
woman had three unmarried daugh- 
ters at home, and none of them had 
a husband in sight. Several desir- 
able young men of the parish had 
in recent years been married out of 
the Church, and the villainous in- 
justice of all this loomed so moun- 
tainously to the mother that she 
could hardly understand why pub- 
lic demonstrations did not manifest 
themselves—she felt that there 
should be uprisings of the popu- 
lace; revolution; bloodshed. She 
brooded intensely over the matter. 

She came out of her trance and 
played her cards. She and Mr. 
Vollmer won the deal. Mr. Wetter- 
nich dealt afresh; the cards shot 
out from under his hands like 
grain from an end-gate seeder. Mr. 
Wetternich was an insurance man, 
a vapid and blustery fellow who 
played cards with a vast enthusi- 
asm. He strove always for a noisy 
table. “You do the playing and 
I'll run the rake!” he would shout 
whenever his partner took a trick; 
and when the opposition won he 
would exclaim in tones of surprise 
and dismay, “Oh oh! Oh oh! 
Oh oh!” 

“You got the jump on us,” he ad- 
dressed Mr. Vollmer, “but things’ll 
look different after this next deal. 
You watch us go!—Oh, boy!” He 
gathered the cards together and 
slapped them loudly on the table in 
front of Mr. Vollmer. “Your deal!” 
he said, “shoot ’em around!” Mr. 
Vollmer shuffled the cards and then 
presented them to Mr. Wetternich 
to cut; Mr. Wetternich removed the 
top half of the pack and slapped it 
to the table with another resound- 


ing clap. “Just right!” he beamed; 
“cut just the way I want ’em! Ha 
ha ha! Now watch my hand! At- 
taboy!” 
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He did draw a good hand, and 
the score was evened. The score 
then seesawed until the time for 
the bell drew near. Mr. Vollmer, 
in what was undoubtedly the final 
hand of the game, drew a strong 
run in hearts: he bid eight in the 
suit, and was not overbid. He had 
the cards to win, and now if the 
play could be completed before the 
bell rang, he would have won a 
game. 

Mr. Vollmer suddenly perked up. 
For the last hour or two he had 
been sullenly and bitterly resigned 
to the bludgeonings of vile fate, but 
now with the smell of victory in his 
nostrils he was a new man. He 
would yet win a game. 

But the bell was imminent, and 
so it was strategy for Mr. Vollmer 
to rush the playing. He quickly 
threw away his discards and led. 
Mrs. Hermann, to his right, played 
promptly in turn. But Mrs. 
Schmidt had her gaze on Mr. Voll- 
mer, and she was talking. “We 
hear so much nowadays as to what 
is wrong with the world,” she said, 
“but how seldom do people put 
their finger on the real cause. It is 
in the mixed marriage that all evil 
has its root.” Her hands were rest- 
ing on the table, and the cards in 
them were pushed together in com- 
pact form. 

“If you will play your cards 
quickly, Mrs. Schmidt,” said Mr. 
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Vollmer, “I think we can still win 
this game.” 

“We must bring our young men 
and our young women together,” 
said Mrs. Schmidt firmly, “—we 
must take steps in these days and 
times which it was not necessary to 
take years ago. It behooves us—” 

But here the bell rang, at which 
Mr. Wetternich bellowed, ‘‘We 
win!” and reaching across the table 
shook hands violently with his part- 
ner, while Mrs. Schmidt turned her 
head and stared long and studi- 
ously in the direction of the ring- 
ing, as though she had heard 
something suspicious. 

Refreshments were served, but 
Mr. Vollmer merely nibbled at his 
food. 

And then came the booby prize— 
a little fuzzy rabbit that jumped 
and squeaked when one pressed a 
rubber bulb attached. Mr. Wetter- 
nich, the insurance man, slapped 
Mr. Vollmer on the back: “We beat 
him twelve straight!—it shouldn’t 
have been a rabbit at all, but a 
skunk!” 

And presently everybody went 
home. Mr. Vollmer stood at a win- 
dow and glared at the disappearing 
headlights. 

“Oh, Henry,” spoke Mrs. Vollmer 
softly, as she laid a hand on her 
husband’s shoulder, “I’m so glad 
that you didn’t break down and cry 
tonight when the people left!” 

















SIGRID UNDSET: THE REALIST WHO REACHED REALITY 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


| es et as good a way as any 
of providing an introduction to 
Fréken Undset’s work is by quot- 
ing a few passages from one of her 
lesser known books. This is her 
Stages on the Road, a volume of 
essays on Catholic subjects pub- 
lished in 1934, and the passages I 
have in mind are in her “Reply to 
a Parish Priest” where she gives a 
most illuminating account of how 
she came into the Catholic Church. 
So completely agnostic was she in 
youth, she tells us, that along with 
all the young men and women of 
her circle she did not even venture 
to assert her positive disbelief in 
the existence of God. But along 
with the more intelligent of her 
generation she came to perceive 
that “in finding it impossible to be- 
lieve in Christianity we deprived of 
all rational meaning a mass of ac- 
cepted social traditions and moral 
ideas—even if, purely as a matter 
of sentiment, it hurt us to be forced 
to say that those traditions were 
out of date.” The reader of her 
novels about the Middle Ages 
(when those traditions were the 
core of society) and of her modern 
novels, where her characters, 
though decent enough for practical 
purposes, are yet without any sort 
of moral standards, will see the 
bearing of this passage upon her 
work, as also of her conclusion: 
“We have no right to assume that 
any part of European tradition, cul- 
tural values, moral ideas, emotional 
wealth, which has its origin in the 
dogmatically defined Christianity 


of the Catholic Church, will con- 
tinue to live a ‘natural’ life, if the 
people of Europe reject Christian- 
ity and refuse to accept God's 
supernatural grace.” That Sigrid 
Undset herself put this in italics 
indicates the importance she at- 
taches to it. And one gathers from 
The Burning Bush that though of 
course she holds that the gates of 
hell will never prevail against the 
Church, she is prepared to visual- 
ize Catholics dwindling to a very 
small remnant. “The Son of Man 
when He comes, shall He find faith 
on the earth?” Her Catholicism is 
clearly based upon dour conviction 
not on a facile optimism. 

But to me the most striking pas- 
sages are those in which she affirms 
companionate marriage to be “the 
commonest form of sexual inter- 
course among slaves” whereas mar- 
riage is for the free-born, and the 
one in which she tells how she 
answered a very “emancipated” 
friend who asked whether she be- 
lieved a woman can be faithful to 
a man: “No, I don’t. I not only be- 
lieve but know that a woman can 
be true till death, if she has an 
ideal which demands her fidelity. 
But true to a man—no, I don’t be- 
lieve any woman can be that... . 
To put it mildly it’s an unreason- 
able thing to ask that a woman can 
be true to a man—seeing what men 
are. Or a man true to a woman, 
seeing what women are... . [Every- 
body] must of course arrive at this 
result: if his (her) marriage were 
built upon no other foundation 
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than mutual affection and respect, 
there would be nothing unreason- 
able in his (her) partner prefer- 
ring, at any rate now and again, 
almost any other man (woman) of 
their circle of acquaintance.” 

Such blunt candor is refreshing, 
and even those of us who may 
think that this view allows too lit- 
tle to natural goodness, and per- 
haps is even open to some theologi- 
cal objections unless further quali- 
fied, can see that it at any rate 
offers an astringent antidote to 
sugary sentimentality, and that it 
is the concept that lies at the bot- 
tom of all her work. 


For the moment I pass over the 
glaring inequality in her books that 
creates so awkward a problem for 
her critics, to say that her great 
novels are at one with her less im- 
portant work in at least this point: 
all of them (or all that belong to 
her maturity) are attempts to deal 
with the psychological effects of sin 
and in particular of sexual sin. 

It is here that a reassuring word 
must be spoken for the benefit of 
those many Catholics who are likely 
to be squeamish. Because impu- 
rity is perhaps the commonest of 
all sins and has such devastating 
social consequences, it provides the 
honest novelist and dramatist with 
his most abundant material, which 
of course raises a very real prob- 
lem. 

Newman dealt with the matter 
with one of those strokes of his 
which are like a blow of a hammer 
and a saber slash combined when 
he said that we must not expect a 
sinless literature of sinful human- 
ity. The trouble, however, is that 
in dealing with these matters at all, 
there is always danger of inflaming 
the only too easily enkindled pas- 
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sions of human beings, especially 
of the young whom we should most 
carefully protect. For this reason 
Sigrid Undset is looked at askance 
by many Catholics. And there are, 
it must be admitted, few writers 
who abound more in scenes of sex- 
ual passion, or who deal with them 
more realistically. Not for nothing 
was Sigrid Undset in her youth a 
close student of Zola. 

Though I feel slightly impudent 
in doing so, I must offer a defense 
of Sigrid Undset on this point, 
since I am writing for a Catholic 
audience. All depends, it seems to 
me, on how these matters are treat- 
ed. Chaucer’s bawdiness (though 
he publicly deplored it in his old 
age) is to my mind relatively harm- 
less since it is nearly always funny. 
Even Boccaccio’s bawdiness is rela- 
tively harmless, though less so than 
Chaucer’s, because it is conven- 
tional and not intended to be taken 
too seriously. I will go further and 
say that Casanova’s unblushing ac- 
count of his amours (though of 
course there is a good deal more in 
his Memoirs than this) seems al- 
most innocent when set beside 
Frank Harris’s autobiography. For 
where Harris is merely nasty in his 
cold-blooded lubricity, Casanova at 
least had some tenderness for the 
many ladies he seduced, and 
though (in my opinion) was never 
in love in the whole course of his 
life and really incapable of love, 
kept alive in himself a _ certain 
freshness that induced him to be- 
lieve that in every newly encount- 
ered inamorata he had at last 
found the one he was going to love 
forever. And indeed, in so far as 
he can be said to have loved at all, 
he did love to the end—every one 
of his ladies. 

But let us turn to the modern 
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novel. I do not deny that there are 
in many of them things beyond any 
sort of moral defense—things 
merely cruel and perverted. Yet 
some of the novels often thought 
of as being most obscene because 
of their use of gross language turn 
out, upon closer examination, to 
have an unexceptional moral inten- 
tion. Even D. H. Lawrence had at 
the center of his muddled mysti- 
cism of sex the passionately held 
concept of monogamy. And if the 
true test in such matters be applied 
—that of whether or not a book is 
likely to be an incitement to sin— 
James Joyce’s Ulysses must be con- 
sidered inducive to virtue. As for 
J. T. Farrell’s World I Never Made, 
though it is about as shocking as 
anything can be, it is primarily a 
ferocious attack on the kind of life 
his characters are compelled by cir- 
cumstances to live. The one sweet- 
ening thing in the book is the faith 
of the Chicago Catholic Irish fam- 
ily portrayed, even though theirs is 
a very imperfect and superstitious 
form of faith. An indignant pity 
is Farrell’s motive. 

As there are Catholics who, 
knowing that Sigrid Undset is a 
Catholic, turn to her in the trustful 
belief that she will be as innocuous 
as Isabel Clarke, and then en- 
counter the raw bleeding matter of 
life, this word has to be said. For 
their comfort it should be added 
that there is no writer who is a 
sterner moralist than Sigrid Und- 
set. Even if she does not see to it 
(like the crude dealers in melo- 
drama) that the wicked get their 
deserts and the good are rewarded 
at the end (if it comes to that she 
has no villains or impeccably vir- 
tuous heroes, but only people who 
are struggling with the frailties and 
difficultly controlled passions of 
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their human nature) she does 
show us how sin entangles itself 
around the soul and how often it 
happens that one false step unre- 
traced leads to a morass where 
escape seems almost to be impos- 
sible. 

Further it should be said that, 
faulty as are even the best of her 
characters, the least perfect show 
that they are capable of good and 
even of sanctity, that the fallen 
sons of Eve are still the sons of 
God and as such retain the dignity 
of their estate. Therefore the final 
impression left upon the mind by 
the trilogy Kristin Lavransdatter 
and the tetralogy The Master of 
Hestviken is the same that Victor 
Hugo said he derived from the 
reading of Homer—their nobility 
makes one feel that one is ten feet 
tall. It is for this reason that I 
think that there is nothing more 
bracing or uplifting in the whole 
realm of fiction than these books 
in which a touching Christian piety 
is fused with the pagan virtues of 
keeping one’s word, of preserving 
one’s honor, and of telling the truth 
at all costs. Only what Milton 
called a fugitive and cloistered vir- 
tue can afford to neglect literature 
of this sort. The over-sensitive 
who shudder because of frankly de- 
picted scenes of childbirth or se- 
duction should be warned that 
such things are there, and in pro- 
fusion; they should also be told 
that to leave Sigrid Undset unread 
on that ground is to miss the great- 
est Catholic fiction that has ever 
been produced. 


Having said this, I am brought 
face to face with what is perhaps 
the most perplexing problem that 
any critic of Sigrid Undset has to 
deal with: How did it happen that 
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the woman capable of achieving 
such tremendous works as The 
Master of Hestviken, Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter and Gunnar’s Daughter 
should also have produced Ida Eliz- 
abeth and the other novels dealing 
with contemporary Norway? A 
full answer to that question is 
something that I am unable to pro- 
vide, if for no other reason than 
that I know very little about con- 
temporary Norway except through 
Sigrid Undset herself. At this 
stage I suggest that the explanation 
is not that a great author cannot 
always be expected to rise to the 
full measure of his greatness—for 
the inequality here is hardly to be 
accounted for so easily—but rather 
that the greatness of an artist is 
largely conditioned by the material 
in which he chooses to work. Not 
even a Praxiteles could model out 
of butter or chewing gum works of 
the heroic proportions he might 
carve out of marble or granite. He 
would not even think it worth try- 
ing to do so. And so Sigrid Undset 
—though there are many fine 
scenes in her modern novels—can- 
not discover in herself the same 
interest in her baser material as in 
that which calls out all the re- 
sources of her mind and heart. 
Nor can her readers discover it in 
themselves. 

All her novels, however, are 
marked by a profound psychology, 
and if that psychology probes more 
deeply in The Master of Hestviken 
than in, say, The Wild Orchid, this 
is because in the one novel there is 
much to explore and in the other 
comparatively little. In each case, 
nevertheless, the psychological 
method is the same and is particu- 
larly distinguished by its power for 
reading the masculine character. 
Here I come to such thorny 
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ground that I must foot it warily. 
If a man has any sense at all he is 
very reluctant to generalize on the 
subject of women. But perhaps I 
may venture to express the opinion 
that very few women novelists are 
notably successful in the presenta- 
tion of their male characters. 
Either they have a grudge against 
men, or they strike attitudes of 
adoration. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the Brontés, they exhibit 
both the grudge and the adoration 
—and this for reasons which (at 
any rate in the case of the Brontés) 
are partly understandable. Off- 
hand, therefore, I should say that 
the two women novelists who have 
understood men best, seeing into 
them as well as through them, who 
are coolly detached and grind no 
feminist ax or concoct any femin- 
ine theories, are Jane Austen and 
Sigrid Undset. 

As this statement is somewhat 
dangerous I qualify at once— 
though to do so may incur further 
dangers—by adding that no doubt 
women think (and rightly think) 
men novelists are generally defi- 
cient when it comes to dealing with 
the psychology of the other sex. 
Though I have my opinion as to 
what male novelists have been most 
successful in this matter, I shall 
keep it to myself. All I will say is 
that all men, except those who are 
fools or very young, or a few who, 
being geniuses, possess the androg- 
ynous make-up that Coleridge 
(though himself singularly unsuc- 
cessful in his practical dealings 
with women) postulated of literary 
genius, freely admit that they do 
not understand women. Very few 
women on the other hand will ad- 
mit the same with regard to men. 
For all that, the novelists among 
them are, with rare exceptions, un- 
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able to show a man as he really is. 

It is perfectly true that men like 
to be flattered—as women do too. 
It is also true that most of the flat- 
tery comes in each case from the 
opposite sex. But intelligent peo- 
ple are not really deceived by flat- 
tery, however much they may 
relish it. And certainly men get 
little flattery either from Jane Aus- 
ten or Sigrid Undset. Indeed I 
have heard women express the 
opinion (I suspect it was with a 
certain malicious gratification) 
that Fréken Undset is “down on 
men.” If so, then speaking for my- 
self, I must confess that I have no 
objection to any woman being down 
on men if it is in this way. 


I have already pointed out, what 
must be obvious to any reader of 
Sigrid Undset’s work, that it is very 
unequal. But as every artist has a 
right to be judged by his best I 
must say that the four novels that 
make up The Master of Hestviken, 
and the three that make up Kristin 
Lavransdatter, and (though to a 
lesser degree) Gunnar’s Daughter, 
in my judgment place Sigrid Und- 
set among the very greatest of 
novelists. That is, I should rank 
her with Dostoievski and Dickens, 
Tolstoy and Thackeray, Balzac and 
(I introduce the last name with 
some reservations) Defoe. If itis a 
matter of opulence of output, some 
of these must be ranked above her 
(though I shall not attempt any 
ranking), just as Scott must be 
placed above her. If it is a matter 
of exquisite proportion and subtle 
artistic effects, then Madame Bov- 
ary and Sense and Sensibility or, 
for that matter, Mrs. Dalloway are 
superior to any piece of writing 
Sigrid Undset has done. If it is a 
question of psychological analysis, 


then Proust, I suppose, must be 
considered at least her equal. But 
taking all things into consideration, 
I can think of only War and Peace 
as a peak that soars beside Kristin 
Lavransdatter and The Master of 
Hestviken. Even the apparent 
formlessness of their plots makes 
these two great writers suggest one 
another, dissimilar as they are in 
many respects. 

Without wishing to detract in 
any way from Tolstoy’s astonish- 
ing achievement as a_ historical 
novelist, I think it is no more than 
just to point out that he had at his 
disposal an enormous mass of doc- 
umentation to draw upon, whereas 
Sigrid Undset had comparatively 
little. Further I hold that though 
Scott certainly had a magical 
power of transporting his readers 
into the past, and ranged at will 
from century to century and from 
country to country, the world he 
created was, though perhaps not 
so glaringly as is true of the world 
of Dumas, a world largely of fus- 
tian. His people are real enough 
and he tells a good story, but his is 
a Wardour Street ‘medievalism. 

Sigrid Undset on the other hand 
indulges in no trick effects. She 
makes us live in a thirteenth and 
fourteenth century Norway which 
is so solid that instant and unwav- 
ering conviction of its reality is 
created. We know every stick and 
stone at Jérundgaard and Husaby 
and Hestviken, every calf and chick 
as well as every human being on 
those manors. 

Archaeology, however accurate, 
could not have achieved this. It is 
brought about by such an analysis 
of character and such an insight 
into the significance of human life 
that one knows that the voice 
speaking has things of overwhelm- 
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ing value to impart. Here is the 
meaning of man’s life on earth, a 
meaning derived not from Sigrid 
Undset’s inner consciousness, but 
from her application of the only in- 
telligible explanation of man’s des- 
tiny to the riddle of man’s earthly 
life. In each case it is the story of 
men and women finding their pri- 
vate passions and ambitions chal- 
lenged by a rigid social tradition 
and a religion accepted by them 
and yet defied by them. The care- 
fully nurtured Kristin turns from 
the stolid steadfast Simon, to whom 
she is betrothed, to yield herself to 
Erlend. Willingly she allows her- 
self to be seduced by him and only 
after long delay is given by her 
father Lavrans—that stern, just, 
kindly man—to the Erlend he dis- 
trusts but whom yet, despite all the 
resentment he bears towards him, 
he comes eventually to like. Kris- 
tin’s tragedy is that Erlend, the 
husband whom she loves to the end 
and who loves her equally in spite 
of his casual infidelities, is so un- 
like the reliable Simon whom she 
can never love but who, even after 
he has been twice married (the sec- 
ond time to her own sister Ram- 
borg) cannot get Kristin out of his 
mind. That is Simon’s tragedy, as 
it is also Ramborg’s. Because of 
her secret bitterness against Er- 
lend, Kristin develops from a soft, 
yielding girl into a shrew so harsh 
that it is her angry words that 
wreck his life and her own. Yet 
never do any of the main charac- 
ters fall for a moment below the 
heroic scale, whatever their failings 
may be, or however much the vio- 
lence of their passionate characters 
involves them in tangles that only 
death can undo. 

Seldom can there have been in 
literature a more remarkable 
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blending of subtlety with strength 
than in the scenes that show how 
fiercely Kristin loved her hand- 
some, chieftainlike husband de- 
spite his faults of recklessness and 
irresponsibility, while still fiercely 
brooding over the wrongs he has 
done her. Yet it is Erlend who has 
lighted the flame within her, the 
fire that enables her to endure her 
task. And when Erlend dies— 
killed in a scuffle for which Kristin 
is largely to blame—though a 
woman like her cannot be broken, 
her life is withered by his passing. 
Grimly, without zest, she stands 
her ground, and after two of her 
sons have become soldiers, two 
more monks, and the others mar- 
ried, she goes into a cloister to pray 
for Erlend’s soul and to repent her 
own sins. There the Black Death 
ravages the land, and under that 
challenge, the flame of her obscure 
rage and courage revives within 
her, driving the indomitable old 
woman to what gives her the dread 
disease. Undone by willfulness in 
her youth, upheld by pride during 
the exasperating years of her mar- 
riage to Erlend, and even as a nun 
unable to show meekness, the valor 
in her is so bright as to seem al- 
most the same thing as sanctity. 


In The Master of Hestviken, 
again the chief characters, Olav 
and Ingunn, take their affairs into 
their own hands. When their 
childish betrothal is unjustly set 
aside by their guardians, they con- 
summate their marriage with pri- 
vate vows. Because of the slaying 
of a cousin just at the moment 
when it seems that the Bishop, who 
has taken up their cause, is about 
to resolve their difficulties, Olav 
has to wander as an outlaw for ten 
years, and when at last he gains 
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the right to return to his inherit- 
ance, it is to find that Ingunn is 
with child by Teit, a young Ice- 
lander. Realizing that Ingunn had 
been more or less forced by Teit, 
Olav kills the seducer and hides the 
murder that is to hang like a stone 
round his neck for the rest of his 
life. For Ingunn’s sake he accepts 
her son Ejirik as his own, as for 
Ingunn’s sake he will make no 
confession of the murder, since 
such a confession must reveal the 
reason for it. In dour tenderness 
he looks after his failing wife, liv- 
ing (except for an almost acciden- 
tal lapse into infidelity) so devoted 
to her as to leave his conscience 
burdened both with the sin he has 
committed by murdering Teit and 
that of depriving his _ true-born 
daughter of her birthright by ac- 
knowledging Teit’s son as his own. 

Slowly this most brave and up- 
right man grows morose, loving 
Eirik and yet despising him for 
what seems to be the young man’s 
untrustworthy character. And 
though Ejirik never learns who is 
his real father, Olav sees clearly 
that Teit’s son has unconsciously 
avenged him by becoming the cross 
he himself must bear. 

Then gradually the unstable 
Eirik develops after all into a char- 
acter of genuine nobility, though 
only after many setbacks, until he 
makes a desperate marriage with a 
middle-aged woman who is both 
embittered and of bad reputation. 
But this marriage turns out sur- 
prisingly well, giving him the bal- 
ance he had so far lacked. The 
hand of God has mysteriously 
passed over them all, drawing out 
of sorrow and even out of sin an 
incomprehensible blessing. In each 
of these great works the delinea- 
tion of character never falters but 
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is presented not only with sureness 
but in scenes that have sometimes 
almost a heartbreaking pathos. 
And this pathos is managed by 
means of the utmost simplicity, na- 
turalness and economy. The ten- 
derness is all the more piercing 
because it is so sparing, so austere, 
even so bleak. 

Moreover there is wonderfully 
presented that mystery of suffering 
that engages most of the profound- 
est and most sensitive minds. In 
the book of Job it is hardly more 
clearly solved than in Greek trag- 
edy, and it must be confessed that 
pious commonplaces usually are 
too facile to satisfy. Though in 
Sigrid Undset the problem remains, 
as it must necessarily remain, 
largely insoluble, she may be said 
to succeed in throwing upon the 
majestic concepts of Greek tragedy 
the more mysterious light of Chris- 
tian faith. It is not with her a 
question of pain stoically support- 
ed. Nor does she even leave the 
matter with the reflection that 
those suffer who are strong enough 
to suffer. Rather she shows these 
strong souls as ones to whom it 
would be an impertinence to offer 
pity, since their pain is a privilege 
for which they should be rever- 
enced, as it is upon them that 
Christ has laid His cross. Erlend 
manfully endures the torture of the 
rack, but in a boastful spirit, exult- 
ing that no word can be drawn 
from him. Ramborg suffers, ac- 
cording to her degree—a somewhat 
spiteful jealousy of Kristin. But it 
is Simon and Lavrans and Kristin 
and Olav who bear most, because 
they have the larger natures—and 
also because they glimpse, if only 
now and then, some part of the 
divine purpose. 

It is astonishing that Kristin 
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Lavransdatter should have been 
written by one who was not yet a 
Catholic, and that it was not until 
the tetralogy of The Master of Hest- 
viken was nearing completion that 
Sigrid Undset entered the Church. 
It would have been still more aston- 
ishing had she failed to do so after 
so stupendous a feat of historical 
scholarship and imagination. 

After her conversion she re- 
turned to the contemporary scene 
which had furnished the subjects 
for her earlier novels, and Gunnar’s 
Daughter is only a brief interlude. 
It would seem from the fact that 
the book is too small for the 
amount of material compressed 
into it, as though Fréken Undset 
wished to dispose of it as quickly 
as possible in order to write of Nor- 
way as it is today. For this reason 
it just misses being a masterpiece. 
But it contains one of her most 
powerful strokes where Vigdis ad- 
mits that her implacable hatred of 
Ljot is because she has loved him 
all her bitter life long. 

In A Saga of Saints we have one 
of the least successful of Sigrid 
Undset’s books. The truth is that 
the saga manner is fitting only for 
a tale of wild passion. Erroneously 
Milton argued that the loftiest epic 
theme was 


“The better fortitude 
Of patience and heroic martyr- 
dom.” 


Morally better, no doubt; but not 
better for artistic purposes, as he 
demonstrated by Paradise Re- 
gained. In a similar way A Saga 
of Saints fails to stir us, and the 
old Norwegian saints dealt with 
remain at the end rather indis- 
tinct, or at best stiff like carvings 
or ancient stained glass. 
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But in spite of these criticisms 
I think it is a pity that Froken 
Undset should have deserted the 
Middle Ages that were so perfectly 
fitted to her hand, to resume work 
upon contemporary subjects. For 
though The Wild Orchid and its 
sequel The Burning Bush are, so 
far as I know, the only account we 
have in English of Catholicism as it 
is in Norway today, and though 
they are books that are far from 
being without solid merit, the drop 
in value is so enormous as to be 
disconcerting. It is often said (even 
by Catholics) that the disappoint- 
ment they give is due to a too evi- 
dent intention to mold the novel to 
the service of religious propaganda. 
I do not assent to this judgment. 
For I believe that anybody who has 
read Sigrid Undset’s novels about 
contemporary Norwegian life in 
which Catholicism does not appear 
will have to admit that it is the re- 
ligion in the definitely Catholic 
books that falls as a ray of light 
upon a society which otherwise is 
shown as something almost infi- 
nitely dreary and dull. 

How appallingly drab and unin- 
teresting does middle-class society 
in Norway today seem to be when 
set beside the grandeur and hero- 
ism of Norway in the Middle Ages. 
The ideal has changed from that of 
honor to be preserved at any cost 
to that of a tawdry private happi- 
ness to be obtained at any price. 
The moderns are not more wicked 
than the medievals—in the sense of 
committing more positive sins; 
they are merely more shoddy. 
There seems to be very little in 
these people to squeeze out. That 
Sigrid Undset’s is an absolutely ac- 
curate picture can hardly be doubt- 
ed, but it is painted in such muddy 
colors that one wonders whether 
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she herself realizes what she has 
done. Had she shown herself 
fiercely intolerant of this life and 
satirized it, the reader would be 
consoled. But she is not (unless 
it be unintentionally) a satirist but 
a realist presenting things as they 
actually are. No comment is of- 
fered that betrays the author’s own 
views, except in so far as religion 
or morals come upon the scene and 
rarely even then. 

Here we are shown in the Sel- 
mers, a good middle-class family. 
All of them are cultivated, with a 
knowledge of four or five lan- 
guages, with a taste for music and 
art, kind and decent and alive to 
all that is going on around them— 
and every one of them (except per- 
haps the mother and Paul in his 
way) is hopelessly mediocre. It is 
not that they are not alive; they 
are—more’s the pity! 

Paul, the not very attractive hero 
of the two books, is at the time the 
story opens in 1905 a student, and 
is engaged to a shop girl named 
Lucy who soon becomes his mis- 
tress. She never demands that he 
shall marry her, though he has no 
other intention in mind. In order 
to make it possible for them to 
marry more quickly, he throws up 
his university career and engages 
in business in another town—only 
to get after a while the news that 
Lucy has married a traveling sales- 
man of her own lowly social rank. 

Three years later Paul drifts into 
a marriage with Bjérg, a pretty but 
brainless girl of his own class. His 
difficulties with her increase rather 
than diminish when, on the postu- 
late of a personal God and a revela- 
tion to man, all the doctrines of 
Catholicism appear inevitably logi- 
cal, and he enters the Church. 
Bjorg, under the influence of her 


mother, deserts him and is about to 
sue for divorce when the threat- 
ened death of their daughter brings 
her home again. Paul discovers 
that she is about to have a child 
by another man, but nevertheless 
takes back the crestfallen moron 
and assumes her child’s parentage. 
The situation becomes acute when 
Lucy reappears. The pathetic, 
helpless, semi-illiterate creature, 
who has no more to offer than a 
kind heart and a _ sensuality of 
“animal innocence,” is yet an ap- 
pealing figure. She now discloses 
why she left Paul for a man she did 
not love: it was because she had 
discovered that she was consump- 
tive and was afraid she might in- 
fect him. She has now left her 
husband and is ready to divorce 
him. So she takes it for granted 
that Paul will resume their old re- 
lationship, and cannot understand 
(pagan that she is) why, if he ad- 
mits he still loves her, he remains 
faithful to the tiresome and silly 
little Bjérg. 

Perhaps we have here the clue to 
these modern novels. Paul by be- 
coming a Catholic sees all his fel- 
low human beings as souls for 
whom Christ has died. Even Bjérg 
with her shallow heart and shal- 
lower mind is seen in this light, 
and Paul’s problem is not merely 
that of avoiding positive infidelity 
but of contriving somehow to treat 
this now middle-aged woman who 
has the undeveloped intelligence of 
a child as a being of profound value 
to him because she is of infinite 
value to God. We may therefore 
draw the inference that Sigrid 
Undset has quite deliberately con- 
cerned herself with such unsatis- 
factory human material in her 
modern novels as a means of insist- 
ing on this idea. 
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Yet even with that possible clue 
they remain something of a prob- 
lem. Jenny, a novel that appeared 
in Norway in 1911, is about a 
young artist who defied the conven- 
tions only to sink into such trou- 
bles and despair as to commit 
suicide. As an immature work it 
must be set outside the discussion. 
Even so the later Ida Elizabeth 
hardly makes one feel that the 
characters are profoundly valuable. 
The heroine herself shows a good 
deal of pluck under her difficulties, 
and, after finally getting rid of her 
good-natured but worthless hus- 
band, is about to marry a young 
lawyer when she discovers that the 
relations between herself and her 
children are going to be vitally af- 
fected by their jealousy of the in- 
truder they are asked to accept as 
stepfather. Even the death of the 
husband does not affect the issue. 
Ida Elizabeth parts from her lover 
acknowledging her love but feeling 
it impossible to marry him on ac- 
count of the children. 

This book is disappointingly in- 
conclusive. Sigrid Undset seems 
to have had the idea of bringing 
Catholicism into it and showing the 
impact of religion on Ida Eliza- 
beth’s personal problem. But the 
young Catholic girls who appear in 
the opening chapter wander away 
without having affected the plot. 
Sigrid Undset has still to write a 
thoroughly satisfactory modern 
novel concerning the relation be- 
1A note might be added here about Sigrid 
Undset’s recently published The Faithful 
Wife. An unmoral couple, decent and affec- 
tionate, separate on account of the husband’s 
casual love affair. He cannot marry the girl 
because she is a Catholic, and after her death 
—the wife in the meantime having tried to 


console herself with a lover—the two come 
together again. No indication is given that 


this is to be followed by a sequel, but it 
certainly appears to need one, the story being 
left, at least from the Catholic point of view, 
very much up in the air. 
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tween marriage and the Catholic 
Church. 

The dull tone of her modern 
novels is found even in the one 
which is clearly autobiographical. 
It is true that The Longest Years 
carries her story no further than to 
her later childhood. Even so it 
might have been more interesting 
than it actually is. Perhaps her 
somber sincerity has prevented her 
from attempting to gild the radiant 
years of youth. We are therefore 
shown in Ingvild (Sigrid Unéset 
herself) a not very attractive little 
girl but one with so much inde- 
pendence of character already de- 
veloped that, though she was quite 
willing to submit to angry rebukes 
from her elders, she furiously re- 
sented, with bitings and kickings, 
those who tried to talk to her in a 
reasonable tone about how she 
should behave. The parents were 
poor in a dignified and not unlovely 
style, the father being a scholar 
sitting all day in his study and the 
mother a vivacious and artistically 
inclined Dane. To religion they 
were tolerant but indifferent. “The 
children were taught to say their 
prayers, and their mother came in 
every evening to hear them. Read- 
ing the Gospel was part of the pro- 
gram on Christmas Eve.” But they 
never went to church. What one 
does discover in the book is how 
much Ingvild derived from her 
father’s absorbed interest in archae- 
ology and the sagas. Perhaps in 
a later book we shall be told how 
Ingvild, while working in an office 
to support her mother after her 
father’s death, began to write 
poetry and novels in her spare 
hours and so prepared for the illus- 
trious career she has since made 
for herself. She may also tell us 
how it was she happened to come 
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into the Church, unless she has al- 
ready given us the essence of that 
in her story of Paul Selmer. 


We see, therefore, in Sigrid Und- 
set a great writer who, like so 
many other great writers, does not 
appear to have a scrap of what may 
be called the artistic temperament. 
She still writes, according to all ac- 
counts, only at the fag-end of the 
day after she has been busy looking 
after her children and her house 
and garden. The method indicates 
an enormous amount of stolid en- 
ergy, and this is also indicated by 
all the portraits of her that have 
appeared. They show a strong, 
rather handsome, unsmiling face 
without much humor or gaiety. 
That heavy-set head suggests a 
Viking Queen, a part that Sigrid 
Undset would surely have played to 
perfection. Forthright, honest, 
trusty—you can see that she is all 
that. Coleridge was thinking of 
men writers when he said their 
genius was androgynous. To show 
why it could not apply so perfectly 
to women would take too long, so I 
say merely that at all events Sigrid 
Undset is certainly androgynous, 
and with a good deal that is male 
in her make-up. 

How these fine personal qualities 
could suffice, any more than her 
literary method could suffice, for 
the production of her trilogy and 
tetralogy is something that I con- 
fess I do not understand. A single 
great book might have been a lucky 
accident; but the medieval ro- 
mances are on too vast a scale to be 
explained except by the possession 
of genius of a very high order. 
Even the confusion one finds in 
places seems to be appropriate, for 
this makes the books look not so 
much like the ingenious contriv- 
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ances of the human mind as like 
the rugged crags of the Norwegian 
fiords. It is against that back- 
ground of mountains and forests 
and snow and sky and enclosed sea 
that the tremendous creations of 
Sigrid Undset move. Indeed many 
of the grandest of her pages are de- 
voted to a description of what one 
can easily believe must be the most 
beautiful country in all the world. 
Almost does her landscape become, 
as the Yorkshire moors do in the 
novels of the Brontés, a leading 
character in the plot. 

What it is hard to believe, yet 
what one must believe—though it 
is with pain in the soul—is that, 
with its grandeur still there, Nor- 
way since it has lost the Faith has 
come to be inhabited by a people so 
respectable, so well educated, so 
law-abiding—and so dreadfully 
commonplace. Yet modern Nor- 
way has, after all, shown what it 
can do in our time by producing in 
Sigrid Undset a personality on the 
same pattern as that of her heroic 
ancestors. It was not, however, un- 
til after she had discovered the an- 
cient Faith of Norway that she 
discovered her genius—or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that 
in the process of discovering Nor- 
way she simultaneously discovered 
her Faith and her genius. For this 
reason, while I applaud the excel- 
lent intentions that led her to write 
something that would help bring 
back the Faith to the land of the 
heroes, I venture to think that she 
would serve this purpose best by 
pushing to one side the mediocrity 
of contemporary society and by re- 
turning to the theme fitted for her 
genius, as she is also fitted for it, 
and by writing again of Norway 
which was once part of Christen- 
dom. 
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JUDEAN SPRING 


By ANNA BEATRICE MuRPHY 


_ and the lingering footsteps of night 
Stole softly across the Judean hills. 
Dawn, and the trembling fingers of light 
Reached out from the quiet Perean plain 
And washed away all the night’s dark stain. 


Dawn, and the lilies lifted their heads 

And slowly opened their wax-white cups. 
Dawn, and the small birds rose from their beds 
And sweeping up through the liquid skies 
Caroled their anthem, “Arise! Arise!” 


Spring, and the world awoke from its sleep 

And the blades of the grass pressed up through the earth. 
Spring, and the lambs began to leap. 

The trees were misted with tender green. 

The air was gentle and sweet and clean. 


Spring, and the hearts of the old were filled 

With joyousness that the winter was gone. 
Spring, and the souls of the young were thrilled, 
And gazed at the world through their radiant eyes 
And innocence laughed and loved and was wise. 


Dawn, and an angel rolled back the stone 

And Jesus arose from His bed of death. 

Spring, and the angels in solemn tone 

Chanted an anthem of souls redeemed, 

While Mary the Mother remembered and dreamed. 











THE GLORY THAT IS SPRING 


By FATHER JAMES, O.M.Cap. 


MY VANTAGE POINT 


_ me tell you of my Vantage 
Point, the spot from which I 
view the passing of the seasons. It 
is technically a friar’s cell, but I am 
lucky in its possession; it was once 
a children’s nursery. Its furnish- 
ings are the simplest. Books most- 
ly decorate the walls. There is just 
one picture, a painting done in 
glass, which for me has much sig- 
nificance. It portrays the meeting 
of two disciples with a Master. 
Against the background of a dark- 
ening sky you see a radiant figure, 
and these two disciples in attitudes 
of awe and recognition. It is the 
scene of Emmaus, the place of 
vision. For when eyes are dimmed 
from looking on the surface, Em- 
maus tells of a vision beyond the 
senses. The two disciples, with 
burning hearts, trudged back the 
seven and a half miles to Jerusa- 
lem; there again they saw Him. 
We never since really know He is 
not there, and when He comes in 
high thoughts that pierce my dark- 
ness I believe Emmaus is not of the 
past. When Emmaus becomes my 
Vantage Point I seem to be stand- 
ing on the vantage ground of truth, 
and then I really know. When He 
speaks and opens to the mind God’s 
scriptures, passing from season to 
season as He turns the leaves, there 
is an ecstasy of delight and a burn- 
ing of the heart within. 

What was once a children’s nur- 
sery is now better described as a 
room than as a cell. My room is 


semicircular in form, and in its 
semicircle there are three large 
windows, two of which go from 
ceiling to the floor; the third is 
smaller. To look through this 
smaller one, which is facing west, 
I must rise from my desk; it is to 
my left. But it always repays me, 
for it opens on a valley whose 
wooded slopes run up into the sky 
to meet the clouds. Sometimes 
there is a mist along the valley, and 
it is glorious to watch the sun, with 
fiery shafts, dispel the mist to re- 
veal the woods and trees and that 
building near of the little minarets. 
It is then I stand on tiptoe to see 
the silver surface of the river that 
runs down so smoothly between 
grassy banks where dew seems to 
sparkle on every blade. The marsh 
is a city of many waters, a kind of 
island whose waters tell of far- 
flung harbors, and at night I can 
hear their thunderous roar from 
weir to bridge. Surrounding hills 
rise up like watchers of the night, 
and, as I look through my western 
window, I see them well content in 
the setting sun. Back along this 
valley that rises up in undulating 
hills to catch the shadows of the 
changing skies I look for color, and 
it never fails to provide a feast of 
beauty that stirs a quick fierce pain 
in the heart. 

You must have felt, as I have 
often, the power for melancholy in 
these scenes of color, their wistful- 
ness and their sadness: 
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“To ‘me the meanest flower that 
blows can give 

Thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears.” 


I used to fear them as one fears all 
delights of the senses and the beau- 
ties that must pass, beauties that 
in their very passing seem to drain 
the very life from out our hearts. 
You remember Padraic Pearse’s 
lines: 


“The beauty of this world hath 
made me sad, 
This beauty that will pass”; 


and Pearse was one who could ap- 
preciate the beauty of seeing 


“... a leaping squirrel in a tree, 

Or a red ladybird upon a stalk, 

Or little rabbits in a field at eve- 
ning, 

Lit by a slanting sun.” 


But I no longer fear the beauty that 
will pass. From my Vantage Point 
I see that Beauty never passes, for 
this earth of ours is but heaven ex- 
pressed and heaven will give back 
the earth, and more: 


“The One remains, the many change 
and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, 
Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-col- 
oured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eter- 
nity 

Until Death tramples it to frag- 
ments,” 


and of the fragments God will again 
make the “new heaven and the new 
earth” that John of Patmos saw in 
Vision. 

Through the two large windows 
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I can see from where I write. The 
one reveals some trees, austerely 
etched against a pale evening sky 
(you should see them when the 
snow is here), and a slight incline 
with houses nestling underneath a 
group of trees. Then the houses 
seem to move along and leave the 
trees behind until there is nothing 
left but rows of houses that look 
down so proudly on the city. The 
river widens over there before it 
passes beneath the bridge, and on 
its banks I can hear the gulls pro- 
claim their prophecies. When they 
wheel and toss with outstretched 
wings, and in great confusion, I 


-know a storm is brewing. They call 


out so mournfully, too. . .. Yes, 
yes, I hear. ... There is an agony 
of despair in their wailing. 

My favorite window is the one 
just in front of me: it is large, and 
opens on a balcony. It thus pro- 
vides a veritable outlet and escape. 
When one passes long laborious 
days, it opens on the glory of the 
night where the moon mounts dis- 
tant skies in splendor and the stars 
come out to shout its triumph. As 
I now look through, I see what we 
call “the lawn,” a restful open 
space of perfectly green well- 
trimmed grass. To the right the 
lawn is crowned with rockeries and 
a haze of flowers that is just prom- 
ising to burst into light; a row of 
sheltering pines marks its boundary 
on the right. To the left a path 
slowly winds its way towards us 
from the noisy thoroughfare, in be- 
tween mighty trees, the oldest in 
the neighborhood, and a dense 
hedge that conceals a little river. 
As it emerges from beneath the 
trees and hedge it opens into a wide 
immediate frontage. 

I must not forget the thick layer 
of gravel on this frontage. How 
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could I? It was brought to us from 
the sea and it speaks to me the live- 
long day. For this gravel has its 
voices. When human feet are laid 
upon it, it grows eloquent in pro- 
test or in praise. ... Crunch, 
crunch, crunch... . Little children 
are now coming in. Their tread is 
light, and scarcely disturbs the 
pebbles’ dreams .. . the gravel 
purrs its delight. Then a bicycle 
steals suddenly upon it, and almost 
before it has time to be startled, 
there is a stillness as the postman 
hands in the letters. . . . Crunch, 
crunch . . . there is trouble as I 
see the assured step of one who 
comes as if by appointment. The 
gravel is not pleased. I can hear 
its anger even before the thunder- 
ous ring upon the door. This gravel 
is a peculiar thing. It answers to 
the moods of passing feet; it has 
its comments for their variety. 
Sometimes I think it is not fair, 
this my Vantage Point. As the sun 
shines, my window conspires with 
it to fling back the light in peo- 
ple’s eyes, and I can see and not 
be seen. People rarely look up, 
anyhow; and they need not, for the 
gravel tells their secrets. A slow 
and thudding sound, and I know 
that some one sad and sorrowful is 
coming. And then, as the sorrow 
lifts, the pebbles declare the glad- 
ness of returning footsteps that are 
now alert and buoyant. They are 
impish, too, at times. They com- 
mand visitors to walk gently, if not 
gingerly; they upset the balance of 
their dignity, just for a lark. But 
they can be tender and sympa- 
thetic, too. I remember one par- 
ticular occasion. Across the cor- 
ridor from me, a priest was ill. 
His blinds were drawn and silence 
reigned. The pebbles seemed to un- 
derstand. For I saw a motor-car 
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approach on tiptoe. I declare the 
driver tiptoed his car upon the 
gravel, and the pebbles softened be- 
neath the weight: they changed to 
grass. God bless the driver, and 
the gravel! 

I must not forget the wriggling 
path: it plays a part in what is to 
follow. Like sentinels the trees 
stand up on guard. Amongst them 
there is one I regard as my very 
own. No one else has seen it, a tall 
tapering tree that rises up like a 
shooting spire, high above all the 
others, to catch the music of the 
wind that blows, and sway lissome 
and graceful in the breeze. Just 
now it wears such ruddy flowers, 
so rakishly in its hair, and is so 
sveltlike in its grace that it is al- 
most human. Beside it, like a hen 
that spreads her wings in shelter of 
its young, a drooping elm bends its 
branches low. Beneath these 
branches Spring first appears, and 
I am glad: I know the year has be- 
gun anew. 


Now SprinG Is HERE 


At early dawn I am awakened by 
the birds, their first little tentative 
chirpings barely touching the air 
(have you ever noticed?) and then 
rushing into orchestrated crescen- 
does as all burst into song. It is 
thus they break into the sea of 
silence and their rippling notes, on 
crested waves of melody, come 
floating in through my open win- 
dow. My room is harbor to their 
tide of music; it is all around me. 
But I must up and see, for I have 
been waiting for the signs. Out- 
side beneath the sheltered tree, so 
unselfish in its age forbearing to 
suck from the earth all life and 
nourishment for itself, I behold at 
last the white of snowdrops that 
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seem to shake their bells. The cro- 
cus too is there, and in all this 
matutinal music I hear the tinkling 
of the snowdrop and the crocus 
seems to blow its trumpet. That is 
how Spring comes to me. It starts 
beneath that tree outside in a burst 
of music that troubles every breeze 
with beauty. Around it on the 
lawn the daffodils make merry, 
those daffodils that Shakespeare 
must have seen— 
} 
“That come before the swallows 
dare, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


And it is so easy now to enter in- 
to Wordsworth’s mood when he 
speaks of a 


“voice . . . heard 
In springtime from the cuckoo bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Amongst the farthest Hebrides.” 


For Spring seems to me this morn- 
ing to be the sudden song of God 
at dawn after Winter’s night. 

I once heard The Procession of 
César Franck supremely sung. One 
line of it haunts me still. You re- 
member that majestic verse: 


“Dieu s’avance a travers les 
champs.” 


It so aptly expresses the resurgence 
of Spring. - True, the poet Brizeux 
was visualizing a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, for he invokes 
the birds to mingle their notes with 
the people’s chants: 


“Aux cantiques de lV’homme, 
Oiseauz, 
Melez vos chants.” 


As I hear the music of the morn- 
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ing I feel the rédles are now re- 
versed. It is the birds who are call- 
ing on me to celebrate with them 
the coming of God. I seem to see 
Him advancing across the valley 
with the dews of night upon Him. 
The crocus, first to come, is blow- 
ing His herald blast; the songs of 
birds are but His voice; the snow- 
drops seem to smile His smile. 
Everywhere there is visible resur- 
gence. “The voice of my beloved, 
behold, he cometh, leaping upon 
the mountains, skipping upon the 
hills.” The verse of Brizeux has 
suddenly taken on an ampler 
meaning. Before God’s Face the 
sun advances, kissing away earth’s 
tears, suffusing the skies with the 
blush of dawn; the very earth 
seems to laugh beneath the spell. 
Soon the hedges and the trees that 
stood apart in Winter isolation 
come together in intertwining foli- 
age. Upon tree branches the song 
of love is heard. 

Love is at the heart of this new 
creation, a love that is of God, the 
presence of His spirit moving to 
His ends divine. Spring is the per- 
petual youth of God, Who yearly 
visits earth, quickening anew its 
sluggard pulse and awakening its 
dormant life. That is why there is 
love in everything, a love that re- 
creates the body of creation to 
make of it almost a living soul. In 
everything there is love, the love 
that moves the earth and moon and 
stars, the love that makes the seeds 
to grow and the flowers to blossom, 
the love that is God’s movement of 
the waters of creation carrying all 
things, as on a mighty flowing 
wave, towards a shore that is eter- 
nal. 

There is a doctrine of the great 
philosopher, St. Thomas of Aquin, 
which says that all things, even the 
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very stones on the wayside, are so 
fashioned and so turned towards 
God their Supreme Good that in 
their very nature there is an im- 
pulse to love God more than them- 
selves. He has a deep philosophy 
of love, this medieval thinker, that 
is elevating and ennobling to the 
mind and spirit. The order of the 
universe, he holds, is due to a deep 
desire which, in the case of man, is 
a love that takes him beyond his 
perishable individuality. He shows 
that one can love another only in 
the embrace of all things of which 
each particular thing is but a part. 
It is just the prerogative of human 
friendship at its highest that 
friends are united in what is com- 
mon to both, so that the effect of 
love is to obliterate the distinction 
of self and other; the beloved be- 
comes another self. In our indi- 
viduality we are poor and limited. 
We are beggars for an enrichment 
that God alone can ultimately give, 
and in that sacred taking of an- 
other into intimacy where self and 
other are merged into one there is 
also the taking of God. It is nat- 
ural for us, and not for us alone, 
to love God more than self or other, 
for if on reflection we behold the 
real reaching out of soul it is to- 
wards all creation; there is infini- 
tude in our deep desire. But the 
good of all creation and the object 
of an infinite desiring is God, so 
that the individual’s only hope in 
love lies in that universal order 
which embraces God. Outside of 
that, love serves not to unite but 
to separate; that is why love can 
sometimes seem to turn to hate. 
So endless has God fashioned us 
that we are in touch with all crea- 
tion. Desire takes us out beyond 
the self, that is the desire of spirit 
in us, and in human love there is 
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infinitude which explains that man 
loves womanhood in loving woman 
and that both man and woman 
must find God in love. For as God’s 
essence, and this is another way of 
looking at it, is Love, there is no 
human love that has not room for 
God and those who have deeply felt 
and clearly seen have realized that 
the outstretched arms of love never 
clasp merely the individual. They 
come to a realization of the truth 
of the words: 


“O gain that lurk’st ungainéd in all 
gain, 

O love we just fall short of in all 
love, 

O height that in all heights art 
still above, 

O beauty that dost leave all beauty 
pain.” 


There is no accounting for the un- 
covenanted deeps of the human 
spirit until we begin to surmise the 
vast outpouring of God into the 
frail vessels of our mortality, 
mighty Pentecostal Breath that fans 
the flames of our deep desiring un- 
til they mount up again to their 
living Source in Him. For it is just 
the life of spirit that it is never 
sated. We are of such deep desire 
that we would fain drink from the 
very wells of God’s own blessedness. 

God is forever working in crea- 
tion: Spring is but the annuncia- 
tion of His toil. His great invisible 
undertakings made visible in re- 
newal. From lowest things of earth 
to highest things of spirit His ener- 
gizing Spirit is intensely active. It 
is true of love’s desiring as it ap- 
pears in the life of spirit. Is it not 
also true as it appears in the life 
of mind? For whence the vision 
that ne’er was seen on land or sea? 
Well indeed may we mourn 
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“.. when the head 

Of a sacred poet lies low 

In an age which can rear them no 
more 

The complaining millions of men 

Darken and labour and pain; 

But he was priest to us all 

Of the wonder and bloom of the 
world 

Which we saw with his eyes and 
were glad.” 


But who filled the poet’s eyes with 
such vision? Is it just a trick of 
poetry that it invokes the inspira- 
tion of the Muse? Rather is the 
poet not a recipient in those high 
moments when vision is born? 
Whence come to the mind of the 
poet his visions? Like the stars at 
night coming out of the darkness, 
like white sails that glimmer up 
from the horizon, like the dawning 
sun on the far hills, come visions 
to men. But whence? Thinkers 
have always been harassed by the 
problem and the mystery of it. 

Let me tell you how Plato tries 
to solve the question, for whether 
we accept his views or not, it brings 
home to us the necessity of invok- 
ing the presence of God to the mind 
of man, that Presence of which the 
Spring is such a powerful image. 
Plato believes that it is by a kind 
of reminiscence that the soul ob- 
tains its new ideas. He postulates 
a previous existence for the human 
soul which now imprisoned in the 
body is only gradually led to the 
memory of its pristine ideas. For 
example, suppose you are trying to 
remember a piece of music which 
you have heard only recently at a 
concert. Various tunes come back 
to mind. You reject them: they 
are not the piece you are looking 
for. The experience is a familiar 
one. But how, it may be asked, 
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can you reject so definitely the oth- 
ers unless in some sense you know 
the one you are seeking? Plato 
generalizes that illustration. He 
points out that whenever you come 
to the knowledge of something on 
what appears to be the first occa- 
sion, the fact that we do come to 
know it presupposes some original 
acquaintance with it, as in the case 
of the piece of music. Plato is sat- 
isfied that the soul enjoyed a pre- 
existence. In the Phaedrus he pic- 
tures it, as yet unembodied, under 
the likeness of a charioteer borne 
on a car by two winged steeds, 
Spirit and Desire. By the gods ac- 
companied, it moves forward to- 
wards the goal which he describes 
as “place above the heavens” where 
the true realities, the Ideas, may be 
viewed in their naked purity un- 
mixed with matter. But, failing to 
control the steeds, the soul falls to 
earth where it becomes incarnated 
in a body only to forget the heaven 
whence it came. Looking now 
through the eyes of sense the hu- 
man spirit sees merely the material 
reflections of the Ideas “as in a 
glass darkly.” The highest office 
that the earth can fulfill is to re- 
mind the soul; it is in virtue of its 
previous contact with the world of 
Ideas that the soul can recognize 
the reflection of ideas in material 
things. Nature can but suggest to 
soul what already it somehow 
knows. 


Nor was Plato alone in this 
theory of the origin of ideas in 
man. Down the ages, in one way 
or another, the Platonic view sur- 
vives, and many a philosopher held 
the doctrine of innate ideas in our 
minds by means of which we come 
to knowledge. St. Thomas did not 
accept the teachings of Plato. For 
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him the intellect is itself a fecund 
principle, and when reality and 
mind meet there is for him in that 
embrace the hope of new ideas. 
Ideas are not a vague remembrance 
nor yet a number of shining jewels 
dropped by an Almighty Hand into 
the soul of man. Rather the soul 
itself, capable of becoming all 
things, is in convex the truth of 
reality and its intellect has intrin- 
sic energy with which it generates 
ideas. But St. Thomas does not re- 
move entirely the illumination of 
God, for to him it is evident that 
God co-operates with intellect in 
this begetting of ideas. Intellect, 
which is an image of God, does but 
imitate the divine fecundity, the 
divine begetting of the Word, and, 
helped by the Light that enlight- 
eneth every man coming into the 
world, the human intellect spreads 
abroad its vision. 


“The outward shows of earth and 
sky, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed, 
And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude.” 


I like to think the deeper im- 
pulses come from God. I always 
feel He is in life’s intensest mo- 
ments. It is as if the little lake of 
finite personality is moved by Him. 


When He speaks I want to fling 
echoes of His Voice into the silent 
land of mortality. He made man 
to be His voice, the voice of all 
creation, to find His message in the 
earth and take it from the Spring 
and from out the skies and seas. 
To those who having ears hear not, 
He commissions us to be His her- 
alds and to announce again the 
Voice of Him that murmurs 
throughout the world in spreading 
waves of song. 

Spring cries aloud that God is 
here and this morning I feel that I 
alone have heard it. So must I run 
and carry on His message like a 
crier. For I would share the glad- 
ness of it with you, with all; it is 
too great for me. I would run with 
it across the earth, to the lonely 
house where love is dead, to the 
workers in the fields who weighed 
down with burdens fail to hear the 
shouting skies. And I would fill 
the silent ecstasy of lovers in the 
lanes with awe that God is there. 
I would fly to the woman of the 
lonely house where night cries out 
the hollow hours and to the toiler 
spent when day is done. I would 
smite to stillness the din and strife 
of cities and shout through the re- 
sounding silence my royal procla- 
mation, “Spring is here, our God 
has come.” 
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CULTURAL COMMUNISM FOR AMERICA 





By G. M. GoppDEN 


MERICA is threatened with the 
creation of a new and highly 
organized Marxist intelligentsia. 
The founder of the amazingly suc- 
cessful network of Left Book 
Club Groups, in England, Groups 
which have achieved a membership 
of 50,000 in eighteen months, and 
an income of £60,000, together with 
the issue of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion books to members in one year, 
is visiting America, with the object 
of launching an American Left 
Book Club, at an inaugural meet- 
ing anticipated to number 25,000 
people. If the English Left Book 
Club has gained 50,000 members 
in eighteen months, among the 
relatively small and stolid popula- 
tion of England, what kind of 
membership may not be expected 
in America? To thousands of 
young Americans a Left Book 
Club will sound good. The fol- 
lowing pages demonstrate, from 
the speeches and statements of 
members, and the selection of 
books, exactly what this invasion 
portends for the American people, 
and especially for American youth. 
The English Left Book Club 
started its phenomenal career by 
the simplest of appeals to a funda- 
mental human weakness, that of 
the attraction of a bargain. Books 
were offered to members at very 
much cheaper rate than to the gen- 
eral public. To the joy of a bar- 
gain was added an additional satis- 
faction, that of feeling oneself a 
privileged person, enjoying advan- 
tages not accorded to outsiders. 
A year later, that is last January, 


it was claimed that 12,000 people 
were meeting every fortnight, in 
small discussion groups, to discuss 
their Left Book Club books; and 
that new members had joined 
throughout the past year, at the rate 
of forty per day. It was claimed 
that 210 Theater Groups had been 
started, and were in_ operation. 
Further, a great increase was re- 
ported in Vocational Groups, which 
already included writers, actors and 
film workers, teachers, lawyers, 
railwaymen, busmen and taximen, 
scientists, commercial travelers and 
technicians. Then came the signifi- 
cant warning: “Do not let the Left 
Book Club be regarded as something 
that has been successfully estab- 
lished, but regard it as a starting 
point.” 

A starting point in what direc- 
tion? Whither, and for what pur- 
pose are these railwaymen, 
busmen and taximen (the trans- 
port of the nation), these scientists 
and technicians (the controllers of 
the power stations and mechanized 
armed forces of the nation), being 
gathered into organized fellowship, 
and permeated with a single ideol- 
ogy? It is very necessary that 
America should be able to meet this 
coming invasion with the correct 
replies to these questions. The fol- 
lowing pages will supply some 
material for such replies. 

The first book to be issued by the 
English Left Book Club was writ- 
ten by the Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of France, Maurice 
Thorez. The books issued in No- 
vember and December 1936, and in 
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February 1937, were written by 
leading members of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain. The Left 
Book Club started an Educational 
Series; and one short list of the 
Series included four books by four 
Communist leaders, one of these 
leaders being the late Principal of 
Marx House, that is the chief Com- 
munist training center in London. 
Out of four books, listed for a Re- 
print Series, two were Communist 
classics. A year after the creation 
of the Left Book Club a founda- 
tion member, a railway clerk, re- 
signed, on finding that “fifteen or 
so chosen books up to date were 
written by orthodox Communists.” 

So much as an indication of the 
nature of the books circulated to 
Left Book Club members. And 
what about the speakers chosen for 
the incessant rallies and meetings 
which this so-called Club carries 
out in every available spot, thereby 
justifying the description given by 
a leading member of the Commu- 
nist Party of Great Britain, a mem- 
ber not unknown in America, Mr. 
John Strachey, who is also one of 
the selectors of the books: “We are 
50,000 missionaries.” What new 
gospel is it that the possibly 100,- 
000 or more Left Book Club mis- 
sionaries, who are to be launched 
in America, will strive to inculcate 
throughout all sections of the 
American people? The first Eng- 
lish training class for Leaders of 
the Left Book Club Group Discus- 
sions was held at the London 
Communist Training Center, Marx 
House; and was conducted by the 
Communist Principal of that insti- 
tution. The Central London Circle 
of the Left Book Club selected for 
speakers at a Vacation School for 
Teachers, the Principal of Marx 
House, and a member of the British 
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League of Militant Atheists, that is 
the British Section of the Interna- 
tional of Proletarian Freethinkers 
which is dominated by the Soviet 
League of Militant Godless. It is 
quite clear what would be the trend 
of the addresses given by these two 
chosen instructors for this Left 
Book Club School for Teachers. 
The choice of such _ instructors, 
moreover, is in perfect accord with 
the statement in the official organ 
of the Left Book Club, Left News, 
that the use by the Club of the 
films distributed by the Communist 
agency Kino “will further the kind 
of education with which we are 
concerned” (Left News, January, 
1937). 

No less instructive is a survey of 
the principal speakers at Left Book 
Club meetings during three months. 
Out of twenty-six speakers fifteen 
were members of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, five were 
active supporters of subsidiary or- 
ganizations of thee Communist 
Party, and three were active sup- 
porters of the Communist United 
Front. Within a year no less than 
forty-two national rallies were held 
in England (1936-1937); that is at 
the rate of one rally every fort- 
night. It is quite clear that at 
every one of these national rallies 
the doctrines of Marxist class 
hatred, militant atheism, and vio- 
lence will have been presented to 
the audiences, however skillfully 
such doctrines may have been ca- 
mouflaged. Further, these Marxist 
doctrines will have been conveyed 
with a highly concrete application, 
in accordance with the slogans of 
the Left Book Club banners: “Road 
to Lead,” “Action through Knowl- 
edge,” “Understanding for Action,” 
“United Action,” “Knowledge is 
Power,” “Read, Discuss, Unite,” 
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“For the People’s Front,” “Learn 
and Lead.” Lead whither? To the 
Communist Utopia of the Dictator- 
ship of the proletariat? Is the pros- 
pect of an invasion of 50,000 or 
100,000 missionaries of Commu- 
nism, this year, one which America 
can afford to consider with equa- 
nimity in view of the fact, estab- 
lished by the Survey, recently 
issued by the N. C. W. C. Depart- 
ment of Social Action, that the 
membership of the highly trained 
and disciplined Communist Party 
of America has more than doubled 
in the last five years? 

For it will have become quite 
evident to our readers that the Left 
Book Clubs are no merely literary 
societies. Their aim and object is 
not, to use a famous phrase, “The 
advancement of learning.” Rather 
is it the advancement of social con- 
ditions in which true learning, as 
evidenced by Soviet Russia today, 
becomes impossible. “Our theory 
is a manual of action,” wrote 
Lenin; a statement which every 
Catholic, tempted to association 
with Communists, should learn by 
heart. Every book circulated by 
the Left Book Clubs is, directly or 
indirectly, a manual of Communist 
action. Every rally and _ public 
meeting organized by the Left Book 
Clubs is an incentive to class war, 
camouflaged though it may be with 
specious appeals for “Unity,” for a 
“Popular Front” or a “People’s 
Front.” The Chairman of the first 
great London rally, held a year ago, 
declared that the three fundamental 
ideas of Left Book Clubs are the 

1. Responsibility of every single 
individual to be active. 

2. Obligation on every single in- 
dividual to acquire “knowledge.” 

3. Necessity of unity of knowl- 
edge and of action. 
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That is a very skillful psychologi- 
cal appeal, especially when made to 
generous and fervent youth, to ac- 
tion; and not only to action, but to 
the acquisition, in the company of 
like-minded enthusiasts, of the 
“knowledge” necessary to make 
such action effective; and not only 
to effective isolated action, but to 
the infinitely more thrilling unity 
of common action. And here, quite 
obviously, is the whole genesis 
from the embryo to the fully func- 
tioning organism, of the Popular 
Front. Accordingly we find the 
founder of the Left Book Clubs 
quite frankly explicit on this point: 
“We create the mass basis without 
which the Popular Front cannot 
exist. . . . If we succeed in creating 
this mass basis, all objections to a 
Popular Front will automatically 
and necessarily vanish.” When 
American Left Book Clubs are 
found to be springing up, seeming- 
ly spontaneously, all over America, 
it will be well for the citizens of 
those towns and villages to remem- 
ber that, within nine months of the 
successful erection of a Popular 
Front Government in Spain, all 
practice of religion, all religious 
buildings, all security of life and 
limb, including security against be- 
ing burnt alive after soaking in 
petrol, against having one’s eyes 
gouged out before being shot, and 
against being buried alive after fir- 
ing squads had expended their am- 
munition, had “automatically and 
necessarily vanished.” For these 
acts are the acts characteristic of 
the special type of civil war, devel- 
oping out of class war, which Com- 
munist action has succeeded in 
launching throughout Soviet Rus- 
sia, and over a great part of Spain. 
In this connection it is useful to 
realize that the conditions of civil 
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war have never, in fact, ceased to 
exist in Soviet Russia; conditions 
brought forcibly to light by the 
ruthless shootings of generals, ad- 
ministrators, technicians, scien- 
tists, lawyers, and even manual 
workers and foremen, during the 
past twelve months. The creation 
of a Popular Front regime in 
America might therefore be ex- 
pected to be the forerunner of at 
least twenty years of savage civil 
war and ruthless repression. 

It must not be thought that the 
whole program of the Popular 
Front will necessarily be put forth 
by the Left Book Club missionaries 
on their arrival in America. The 
“correct” tactics have been an- 
nounced in London: “Unanimity 
for ultimate aims is not needed; 
but unity for immediate jobs.” 
This is exactly the new policy of 
Communism in America as dis- 
closed in the magnificent Survey to 
which reference has already been 
made: “Everything is directed 
towards the new policy of both 
making friends and hastening the 
revolution through attacking evils 
and working for reform move- 
ments.” Every effort will be made 
to induce Catholics in America to 
co-operate with Left Book Club 
members in “unity for immediate 
jobs”; the fact being carefully con- 
cealed that such “unity” is sought 
with the single ultimate aim of the 
destruction of the Catholic Church 
and of all Christian civilization. 
The Communist International, that 
is the governing body to which all 
Communists owe implicit obedi- 
ence, is always content to work, as 
Lenin worked, by long distance 
policies; and not only by. long dis- 
tance policies, but also by policies 
involving world-wide scope. It was 
Stalin himself who declared, six 
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years ago, that “the United Front 
tactics were set up by Lenin, in or- 
der to make it easier for the mil- 
lions of workers, in capitalist coun- 
tries, to come over to Commu- 
nism.” : Left Book Clubs are the 
bridges by which hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers, and chiefly white- 
collar workers, are to be easily led 
over into Communism. 

Left Book Clubs are also organi- 
zations devised to make it easier 
for Communists to enter and work 
inside an immense variety of or- 
ganizations. The Secretary General 
of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, who has been a chief 
speaker at the two principal mass 
meetings of the Left Book Club in 
London, has laid stress on this vital 
point: “The Left Book Club is not 
a Party, but consists of groups and 
circles by which organizations are 
entered.” Here, exactly is the tac- 
tic of ensnaring the “unwary” 
against which the Holy Father 
warned all Catholics, in the En- 
cyclical Caritate, five years ago; a 
tactic which, as Pope Pius said, 
“holds fast the unwary with the 
mighty bonds of its organizing 
power.” Who can doubt the “or- 
ganizing power” of an association 
which can claim the enrolling of 
50,000 adherents, and the receipt 
of an income of over £60,000, in 
less than two years? 

A chosen speaker at the first of 
the London rallies of the Left Book 
Club announced that “we want 
books to do, for the time in which 
we live, what the books of Lenin 
did for the time in which he lived.” 
American readers are learning to- 
day, from the first-hand evidence 
of such American Communist 
workers as Andrew Smith, and 
Fred. E. Beal, precisely what Lenin 

1T. Stalin, Die Internationale, p. 312, 1932. 
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and his books did for Soviet Rus- 
sia.2 “In the Soviet Union,” writes 
Andrew Smith, “there is no free 
speech, free press, or freedom of 
assembly anywhere. There is no 
opportunity for the expression of 
opinion by the people. Any oppo- 
sition is wiped out by the firing 
squad.” That was written after a 
sojourn of three years, as a worker, 
in Soviet Russia, by one who had 
been a “loyal and active” member 
of the Communist Party of the 
United States for sixteen years. It 
is a considered statement that jus- 
tifies Andrew Smith’s record of his 
feelings in crossing the Polish fron- 
tier of Soviet Russia, at the little 
town of Nigareloe: “As soon as we 
crossed the border it was as if we 
had suddenly been released from 
some dark terrifying jail into the 
bright golden sunlight . .. when we 
transferred to a third class train 
of the railroad to Warsaw it was 
like another world. The car was 
as clean as a pin. For the first time 
in three years we saw ordinary 
working people, clean, well-dressed, 
and well-fed. Gone were the rags 
and filth of that other world of 
misery and tears.” Terror and 
shootings, misery and tears, rags 
and filth,—that is what the books 
of Lenin and the Leninist “manu- 
als of action,” have brought to 
Russia. No less conclusive is the 
record of that other American 
Communist Fred. E. Beal, who, to 
use his own words, committed “the 
cardinal crime” of telling the truth 
about Russia. “I discovered,” says 


2 Andrew Smith, 1 was a Soviet Worker; 
Fred. E. Beal, Word from Nowhere. 
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Mr. Beal, “that Soviet Russia is 
the grandest fraud of history. I 
found that the Stalinist road leads 
to calamity and darkness.” 

Truth is great and it shall pre- 
vail. If the personal first-hand 
reports of such workers and or- 
ganizers as Andrew Smith and 
Fred. E. Beal are given to every 
audience in America that is being 
addressed by the new missionaries 
of the Left Book Club, and by their 
indefatigable leader, no mean vic- 
tory will have been won over the 
destructive forces of Communism. 
One last fact may be cited to prove 
the need of such counter action. 
No less than 10,000 copies of Soviei 
Communism, at the price of 5/-, 
were taken up by members of the 
English Left Book Club, within 
three weeks of the issue being an- 
nounced, and with a “waiting list 
of many hundreds.” Those ten 
thousand ardent believers in the 
Soviet Utopia indicate the efficacy 
of the Left Book Club propaganda; 
propaganda diffused not only 
among the reading public, but also 
by drama, cinema, lectures, ram- 
bles, Summer schools, week-end 
schools, and, by certain Irish en- 
thusiasts, through “hikes-cum 
bathes-cum dances.” The advent 
of the Left Book Club in America 
is intended to induce an attitude of 
mind which will ensure that Amer- 
ican men and women shall be no 
longer, to use the Soviet phrase, 
“soul-encumbered”; and thus to 
prepare the way for the United 
Soviet States of America, erect- 
ed on the ruins of Christian civi- 
lization. 
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By MicuHaet Kenny, S.J. 


UR newspaper informants who 

have long been phonographing 
Masonic-Bolshevist publicity of 
Spanish “Loyalist” victories and 
are now reluctantly recording 
steady Nationalist progress on all 
fronts, give not a glint of the still 
more important peace operations in 
the two-thirds of Spanish territory 
recovered by the Franco forces. 
There, on the recently fire-swept 
fields of war, the Franco govern- 
ment is establishing content and 
prosperity under local administra- 
tion through social and ecomonic 
methods borrowed from their long 
despised peninsular neighbor, 
which, they announce, will be ex- 
tended to the nation when Spain 
becomes free of the Bolshevist- 
Communist incubus. 

This is the Democratic Corpora- 
tive system which in a decade has 
brought peace and progress to Por- 
tugal, lifting her out of an age-long 
moral and material bankruptcy 
and reconstructing in Christian 
liberty some semblance of her 
ancient greatness. This outstand- 
ing experiment in social democracy 
and the unique genius that initiated 
and happily consummated it have 
been barred by our Masonic pur- 
veyors from the wide publicity it 
deserves. A recent analysis by its 
author of its intrinsic and relative 
values, throws a new light on its 
character and purposes. 

The kind of representative struc- 
ture which Pope Pius XI. suggested 
in Quadragesimo Anno as the civil 
foundation for social reconstruc- 
tion, and which was attempted by 


Dolifuss in Austria, has been firm- 
ly established in Portugal, and with 
such working success that it has 
been copied by Brazil and gives 
promise of further extension, es- 
pecially in Latin-America. This 
beneficent revolution, called Novo 
Estado or New State, the truest as 
well as newest application of the 
Corporative System, was conceived, 
initiated, built up, and consolidated 
by Dr. Oliveira Salazar, a states- 
man who has made Christian phi- 
losophy and Catholic tradition the 
basis and guidance of his policies 
and politics. 

A more unpromising field could 
hardly be found for such experi- 
ment. A small country of thirty- 
five thousand square miles and 
some seven million people, Portu- 
gal had much larger colonial do- 
minion in Africa and Asia, rem- 
nants of the days when Vasco da 
Gama, Prince Henry the Mariner 
and her builders of Brazilian em- 
pire made her a world power and 
a rival of Spain; when Camoéns 
sang her glories in an immortal 
epic and St. Francis Xavier under 
her patronage apostolized the East. 
But her power and prestige were 
lost in Bourbon and French Ma- 
sonic misgovernment, which has 
resulted for a century in riots and 
revolts and national and _ social 
bankruptcy and general anarchic 
decay. Public robbery and corrup- 
tion by successive political factions 
culminated in the assassination of 
King Carlos and the expulsion in 
1910 of King Manuel by a Masonic 
regime, which banished forthwith 




















































all Catholic prelates and religious 
orders and teachers, and suppressed 
religious education in Portugal. 

The ensuing sixteen years saw 
forty such regimes, usually imple- 
mented by secret society terrorism, 
until in 1925 General Carmona es- 
tablished an army dictatorship. 
Confronted by an inflated currency, 
a hopelessly unbalanced budget and 
the consequent paralysis of home 
and foreign trade, the Dictator se- 
lected for the Ministry of Finance, 
Dr. Oliveira Salazar, a young pro- 
fessor of Economic Science at 
Coimbra who had written much on 
financial problems from a Catholic 
viewpoint. But it was not till 1928 
that Carmona, having sunk deeper 
in the financial quagmire, accepted 
Salazar’s absolute condition that he 
should have supreme authority 
over all expenditures in every de- 
partment. Then started an un- 
precedented recuperation. 

Minister of Finance at thirty- 
seven, Dr. Salazar made it clear 
that the Catholic principles of pub- 
lic honesty he had advocated must 
dominate every department; and 
he informed the Ministers and 
Council of State and public repre- 
sentatives that the financial prob- 
lem, on which the settlement of all 
others depended, must center on a 
balanced budget. For this he must 
demand and exact the faithful co- 
operation of all ministers and offi- 
cials in rigid economy of expendi- 
tures, in organizing production, so 
that worker and employer shall 
each have just return, and in other 
projects for the creation and equi- 
table distribution of wealth, and in 
elimination of waste and financial 
abuses by the strictest penal meas- 
ures, regardless of person or posi- 
tion. 

His appeals and plans and re- 
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lentless supervision had the aston- 
ishing result that the budget was 
balanced that year for the first 
time in a century, leaving a surplus 
of 300,000,000 escudos. What is 
more important, national confi- 
dence was stabilized. Despite 
heavy expenditures on a national 
network of new and old roads and 
railways and general transport and 
telegraph and telephone communi- 
cations, on hydro-electric schemes 
to provide cheap current for fac- 
tories and industries, on the re- 
building of a dozen maritime ports, 
on a National Credit Bank supply- 
ing easy loans to farmers and in- 
dustrialists, and on other enter- 
prises to create wealth and credit, 
the Minister could report annually 
a substantial national surplus ever 
since. 

Detesting both absolutism and 
factionalism, Salazar decreed the 
dissolution of all parties, including 
the Catholic Center he had organ- 
ized, in favor of a single National 
Union, on which a permanent demo- 
cratic state suited to Portuguese 
character and tradition could be 
built. Having organized the various 
occupations and professions into 
district and national corporations, 
he framed in 1931, on the lines of 
the great Social Reconstruction en- 
cyclical of the same year, a Consti- 
tution which, guarding the civil, re- 
ligious, and property rights of fam- 
ily, Church and individual, estab- 
lished a balanced relation between 
authority and liberty. It was ratified 
by ninety per cent of a full and free 
electorate, consisting of all literate 
men and women over twenty-one 
and of all family heads; and it has 
worked so well that every Commu- 
nist attempt by force and intrigue 
to upset the Corporative Republic 
it had instituted has been nullified 
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by the united support of all classes. 

Declaring the family the basic 
unit of society, the Constitution 
guarantees definitively its rights in 
strict accordance with Catholic 
principles, and prescribes the duty 
of the State “to recognize moral and 
economic corporations, as well as 
trade unions and similar organiza- 
tions, and to promote and aid in 
their formation.” Provision is 
made for their larger share in local 
and national governing power, thus 
“to co-ordinate and direct all social 
activities so as to obtain a just har- 
mony of interests within the limits 
of legitimate subordination of the 
individual good to the common 
good.” Strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited, and special courts are 
provided to adjudicate disputes on 
employment and wage and price 
with justice to all factors. Owner- 
ship is declared a natural right es- 
sential to family and nation, but 
law shall determine its exercise in 
accord with social utility, and ex- 
clude unjust wage or price, para- 
sitic occupations, and unregulated 
competition, so that “Property, 
Capital and Labor shall fulfill their 
social function.” Capital must fur- 
nish insurance for its enterprises; 
labor, which is termed an “asso- 
ciate” in each industry, is guaran- 
teed legal protection of its individ- 
ual and trade union rights; and so- 
cial and economic clearing houses 
are provided for the rural districts, 
with the view of securing home 
ownership for every family in the 
land. 

The Legislature consists of the 
National Assembly, a supreme leg- 
islative body of ninety members 
elected for four years by direct 
national vote, and the Corporative 
Chamber of ninety elected repre- 
mtatives of the various occupa- 
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tional Corporations, who return 
expert reports on all legislative pro- 
posals, correcting and perfecting 
rather than checking legislation. In 
close touch with all classes and in- 
terests, this expert body exercises 
the democratic influences of a ref- 
erendum, while free of its defects. 
The President, elected by direct 
suffrage for a single seven years 
term, is assisted by a Cabinet and 
by a Council of State composed of 
the Prime Minister, Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Presidents of the Supreme 
Court and of both Chambers, and 
five appointed members. His pow- 
ers are large but under several con- 
stitutional checks, including the 
overruling of his veto by two-thirds 
of the Legislature, whose laws are 
again subject, like ours, to final 
Supreme Court decision. 

Widely distinct from Socialism 
and Fascism, some of the best 
European minds have pronounced 
the Salazar system the finest 
achievement of our day in truly 
representative democracy; and Dr. 
Salazar himself has recently con- 
tributed to Christus, the fine 
monthly review issued by the Jesu- 
its of Mexico, an article they en- 
titled “Portugal: A Model Repub- 
lic.” Since his observations on the 
system which has merited this 
title should interest all who give 
thought to the changing political 
concepts of our day, the presenta- 
tion of his considered appraisal of 
the facts and principles involved 
should prove timely. 

Assuming that his readers have 
a general knowledge of the Portu- 
guese Corporative System, Dr. 
Salazar points out the distinction 
between its superficial appearances 
and the profound realities engen- 
dered by its motivating spirit. Its 
Constitution reads much the same 
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as those of other countries: It has 
a President elected by direct suf- 
frage, two elected Chambers, a 
Cabinet named by the President, 
and some other tribunals of guar- 
anteed independence. But inside 
of this framework there is a con- 
stitutional spirit that gives to the 
institutions and organs of the state 
an aspect distinct and unique. “An- 
ti-parliamentarian,” ‘‘anti-demo- 
cratic,’’ “anti-liberal,” names ap- 
plied somewhat speciously to the 
Corporative State, horrify people 
accustomed to correct the defects 
of their political system by the vir- 
tues of their own social formation 
rather than eradicate the damaging 
deficiencies inherent to their insti- 
tutions. They have really nothing 
to fear, seeing that the Portuguese 
people are seeking the same objec- 
tives as they are, but by means 
which are better adapted to their 
traditions and ways of life: “We 
want the worth and merit of our 
institutions to take their stamp 
from Portuguese origins.” 

Dr. Salazar sets among the great- 
est errors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the assumption that parlia- 
mentarianism and English democ- 
racy must be adaptable to all Euro- 
pean countries. Parliamentary de- 
mocracy has resulted everywhere 
in instability and disorder or has 
developed into the absolutism of 
party, except in Switzerland and 
some northern countries where 
special conditions of life and tradi- 
tion enabled democratic institu- 
tions to acclimatize themselves and 
thus to function normally. Even 
there virtual dictatorships have 
arisen when evils became insup- 
portable, re-establishing order and 
repairing disaster; but what is to 
prevent the recurrence of such 
evils? ' 
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In general, continental democra- 
cies, or those called “liberal,” have 
safeguarded neither the rights nor 
the liberties of their peoples. The 
Portuguese State is radically anti- 
“liberal” precisely because it seeks 
to guarantee these liberties, where- 
as Liberalism had been uprooting 
the liberties it found and demon- 
strating its incapacity to supply 
any other. The Portuguese State 
is also anti-“democratic” because it 
does really represent the people, 
and this its own “democracies” 
have never done. Its purpose is to 
raise the people up, to educate 
them, to protect them, and to res- 
cue them from the slavery of plu- 
tocracy. To imagine that public 
liberties are bound up with liberal 
and parliamentary democracy is 
not to take count of reality: 

“The unrest of the people has 
got into our entrails, and we are 
the defenders of their continuous 
ascent in the moral and material 
order. But this is not to believe 
that government can be the func- 
tion of the multitude, and not of 
those specially qualified to direct 
the collectivity and sacrifice them- 
selves to the general good. Guar- 
antee of the liberties essential to 
social life and human dignity does 
not imply that liberty is the ele- 
ment on which the whole political 
structure should be raised. “There 
is no liberty against liberty,’ is a 
liberal sophism. We should rathér 
say, in harmony with the essence 
of man and the realities of life: ‘No 
liberty can stand against the com- 
mon good.’ ” 

Conventional democracy provides 
formal laws and sanctions that are 
always easy to evade; Corporativ- 
ism effects the achievement of the 
realities for which the conventional 
sanctions are little more than 
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titles: “We forget that the efficacy 
of preventive and repressive means 
and the utility of their employ- 
ment in government depend more 
than all else on the social forma- 
tion of peoples and their culture 
and manner of life. Means that 
would be needless in countries of 
individualistic formation like Eng- 
land may become indispensable to 
communitarian people like ours. 
To do constructive work we must 
have faith in the educative action 
of political institutions, and hope 
that man will lift himself up by 
foregoing the satisfaction of cer- 
tain vices that hold him down.” 
Hence, insists Dr. Salazar, the 
Portuguese State cannot be called 
an “Authoritarian Democracy” in 
the sense applied by the head of the 
Italian government to his Fascist 
regime. Its fundamental character 
springs from its corporative or- 
ganization, and its authority rests, 
not upon force but, supremely and 
effectively, upon reason, upon 
righteousness, upon the public good 
and the people’s recognition of the 
worth and value of the system: 
“Moderation in governmental pro- 
cedure will weaken neither our de- 
cisions nor the force necessary to 
reach our various objectives. We 
never hold ourselves to the fixed 
principles of liberal theory. Our 
only limitations are the higher 
principles that govern life, the jus- 
tice and charity due to the indi- 
vidual and to the nation. When 
the corporative organization shall 
extend to all fields, economic, in- 
tellectual and moral, the State, 
through its complete and perfected 
organs, will become the emanation 
and reflection of the national life; 
and its strength and efficacy will be 
in no wise lessened by its charac- 
ter of morality and righteousness.” 
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Comparing the Portuguese State 
with other systems, Dr. Salazar 
points out that Russian Commu- 
nism has no point of contact with 
any form of rational government. 
It marks a frightful retrogression 
of humanity. Only brute force can 
establish and maintain Commu- 
nism among any people; but you 
cannot have liberty and Commu- 
nism at the same time. Liberty 
does not exist in Russia; nor has 
its loss had the compensation of 
improved conditions in the working 
classes. Oppression, equalitarian- 
ism, lack of initiative and enter- 
prise, have reduced them to the 
lowest economic level. In fact, 
Russian Communism is today 
neither a political nor economic 
system; it is a doctrine, a philoso- 
phy, a morality, a__ religion. 
Through its revolutionary agencies 
it aims to substitute its own con- 
cepts in the modern world for those 
which the majority of civilized 
countries have received from Rome 
and Christianity. 

Apart, however, from wild theor- 
ists and cynics, there are few that 
seem to take this madness serious- 
ly; for, outside of strictly anti- 
Communist Germany and Italy, 
other states that exhibit some 
tolerance of subversive Russian 
propaganda do so only in virtue of 
a general attitude towards the po- 
litical institutions of other people. 
Fascism and National Socialism, 
which differ from Communism in 
their economic and spiritual con- 
cepts, are at one with it in their 
adoption of the totalitarian state. 
With the one as with the other, the 
Party is the State, under which 
every activity of its citizens is sub- 
jugated: “Men no longer exist ex- 
cept for the grandeur and glory of 
the State. Now, if the State has its 
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end and being within itself, there 
can exist no right outside of it nor 
any external force that can limit 
its activity. The rights which the 
State defines or accords are only 
those which suit its own ends.” 

Dr. Salazar further notes that 
the Nationalism of the Nationalist- 
Socialist State is much more em- 
phasized than its Socialism. Its so- 
cial activities bear no mark of or- 
thodox Socialism; but its national- 
ism is loud in press and speech, in- 
fusing a universal consciousness of 
superior power, which is utilized to 
implement complete political uni- 
fication in an absolute dictatorship. 
This nationalism is also signalized 
by racial characteristics to the ex- 
tent of setting juridic sanction on 
the difference between citizen and 
subject, involving the gravest ty- 
rannic consequences. In so cap- 
turing all activities and shaping 
the national conscience to a sole 
political objective, the state domi- 
nates education, press, social and 
public unions and organizations, 
and even religion and its func- 
tions, since this also must belong 
to itself. Hence such a state will 
not hesitate to use force and vio- 
lence to secure its ends, holding 
that this violence, instead of being 
an assault upon rights, is but the 
enforcement of the higher right of 
its own omnipotence. 

The Portuguese Premier had al- 
ready and frequently declared that 
the doctrine of Mussolini as well as 
of Hitler had no place in his corpo- 
rative republic. “Fascist dictator- 
ship,” he wrote, “tends towards 
Caesar-Paganism that knows no 
limits in the juridical or moral 
order.” He characterized Musso- 
lini as “a splendid opportunist,” 
who has done much of moral bene- 
fit in Italy because he so wished, 
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but he could quite consistently do 
the opposite should policy so de- 
termine. As against this and all 
other forms of totalitarianism, 
“which subordinates all individual 
or collective activity to its essen- 
tially pagan concepts of race or na- 
tion as its own first principle and 
ultimate end,” the Portuguese 
state establishes morality and jus- 
tice and religious liberty, and the 
natural rights of individuals and 
families and local bodies, as in- 
violable limits to its sovereignty. 

While England’s peculiar form 
of royalty, the social formation of 
its people, and the existence of two 
great parties of traditional impor- 
tance, differentiate English par- 
liamentarianism from all these to- 
talitarian systems, it has a fatal 
evolutionary tendency that seems 
not unlikely to follow in the same 
direction. In leaving to its min- 
isters almost the entire initiative in 
the direction of its vital interests 
and especially in the direction of 
an imperial world policy, its peo- 
ple may soon find themselves virtu- 
ally the slaves of their public ad- 
ministration, which tends no longer 
to be responsible to Parliament, but 
rather to be the voice of a hidden 
power that governs effectively both 
Parliament and people. 

This the Portuguese is not. “The 
philosophic structure of its system 
permits no confusion; but its con- 
cept of a State, limited interiorly 
by morality and right and ex- 
teriorly by treaties and conventions 
freely accepted in the international 
order; its moderation in political 
procedure; its sane and unaggres- 
sive nationalism; its respect for 
human personality and the higher 
ends of individual and social ac- 
tivities; its realization of the civil- 
izing vocation of its people in in- 
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tense human collaboration; and the 
educative spirit and tendency of its 
public institutions, win for it the 
title of ‘Dictatorship of Reason.’” 
Bienville, in his Dictators gives 
even higher appraisal, pronounc- 
ing it, “the wisest, the most hon- 
est, the most balanced in Europe, 
and the most exacting and firm in 
its application of principles.” 

Dr. Salazar’s studies and experi- 
ence have convinced him that the 
corporative organization is funda- 
mental to free and effective politi- 
cal institutions. The National As- 
sembly in charge of the legislative 
powers and the head of the state in 
control of all executive functions, 
constitute, in fact and of right, the 
whole political machine, which is 
entirely responsible for the public 
good and is the solidest guarantee 
of public authority: “No State may 
be called strong when its govern- 
ment is weak. The stability of the 
highest magistracy is assured by 
the limited duration and powers of 
the presidential mandate. The cor- 
porations representing the organ- 
ized interests of every class exercise 
direct influence on the local govern- 
ments and form the national 
Corporative Chamber, thus fashion- 
ing the State into a faithful reflec- 
tion of the nation as one organic 
whole. As heads of families, as 
producers, as sharers in public sen- 
timent and in every work of educa- 
tion, of assistance, of recreation, of 
employment, of reconstruction, the 
corporative representatives are 
themselves the national life, and 
their politics mirror its realities.” 

Declining to assess the relative 
value of his system, Dr. Salazar 
points to the peace, order, stability, 
progress, administrative efficiency, 
the rebirth of the national con- 
science and the prestige among the 
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nations which have accrued from 
the Corporative State; and he as- 
sures us that the Portuguese people 
would not think of exchanging 
their own for any other system. 
The conventional democracies rep- 
resent the politicians; Corporative 
democracy represents the people. 

General Franco’s application of 
the corporative principles to Na- 
tionalist Spain, and their recent 
adoption by Brazil, the next largest 
republic to ours on this hemisphere, 
would indicate that Dr. Salazar’s 
concluding commendation is al- 
ready finding wide acceptance: “At 
this moment of contemporary un- 
rest, of revision, of economic and 
social and political institutions, and 
of new formulas for prosperity and 
power or simply for peace, those 
countries which seem similar to 
ours in their mental formation or 
type or grade of civilization should 
not disregard the teachings which 
our realized experiences present to 
them.” 

Even countries dissimilar in tra- 
ditions and _ cultural formation 
could well take lessons from Por- 
tugal’s Corporative Republic. It has 
grown so strong in spirit as well as 
in economic prosperity that the 
Portuguese government, which has 
been the parasite and payee of Eng- 
land for a century, has had the 
courage to set British policies and 
orders regarding interventions at 
defiance and continue to transmit 
to Franco’s armies the munitions 
and supplies that have largely ac- 
counted for his victorious progress. 
Dr. Salazar has emerged with im- 
punity not only from conflict with 
the British imperial power but also 
from the bombs hurled at his auto 
and other murder plots by Com- 
munist and Anarchist emissaries of 
Moscow and Valencia. The uni- 
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yersal satisfaction of the Portu- 
guese people with the workings of 
their Corporative Republic, the new 
self-confidence and the national 
pride it has aroused, reminiscent of 
their ancient glories, make it natu- 
ral as well as wise for their Span- 
ish brothers and their Brazilian 
daughters to adapt the same system 
to their respective requirements. 

The change that works best for 
social harmony, the establishment 
of religious liberty and family 
rights as the basic principles of 
government, is but a restoration of 
ancient Catholic traditions; and 
this is now in full operation 
throughout Portugal, with one 
nominal exception. The decree ex- 
pelling the Jesuits in 1910 has not 
yet been formally revoked; but the 
Jesuits are functioning freely un- 
der the Constitution’s proclama- 
tion of full and equal liberty for 
all religious societies, and revoca- 
tion of the decree of banishment is 
but awaiting expedient oppor- 
tunity. Religion is taught in all 
primary schools, and the clergy 
and religious congregations are en- 
couraged and legally empowered to 
combat illiteracy and promote the 
moral welfare. Unfortunately the 
previous persecutions had effected 
a lamentable shortage of priests 
and religious, but this also is being 
remedied. 

The universal prosperity created 
under Salazar’s Corporative regime 
is happily evidenced in a richly il- 
lustrated article of the February 
National Geographic Magazine, en- 
titled, “Castles and Progress in 
Portugal.” Noting that “in the past 
ten years new life has stirred in 
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this historic nation,” Mr. W. 
Robert Moore pronounces Portu- 
gal’s present rehabilitation not less 
impressive than her former con- 
quest of the Indies. Portugal was 
notorious for the worst roads in 
Europe; but Mr. Moore motored 
last fall “three thousand miles 
over the network of roads that 
spread the length and breadth of 
the country.” There are now in its 
350 by 125 miles extent over 5,000 
miles of gravel or stone surfaced 
major highways on which pas- 
senger vehicles carry 14 million 
people annually; which is one in- 
dication why “Portugal has been 
able to maintain a balanced bud- 
get,” and “ports, roads, municipal 
corporations, civic welfare, schools, 
and public enterprise have felt the 
quickened pulse-beat of the new 
order.” 

The views and records cited 
justify, in fact as well as theory, 
the Constitution’s definition of the 
new Portuguese State: “A unitary 
and corporative Republic, based on 
the equality of the citizens before 
the law, on the free access of all 
classes to the benefits of civiliza- 
tion, and on the participation of all 
the constituent elements of the na- 
tion in the administration and 
making of its laws.” The factual 
application of this definition to- 
gether with the Constitution’s em- 
phasis on inalienable rights, civil 
and religious, and on the family as 
the basic unit of society, should 
commend the study of Prime Minis- 
ter Salazar’s Corporative Republic 
to all who are interested in the 
preservation and rational develop- 
ment of social and political liberty. 














CHRISTIAN SUPERSTITIONS? 


By LEoNARD TWYNHAM 


HERE are certain popular prej- 
udices and taboos which have 
been passed down a definite line of 
religious lore, but are not an inte- 
gral part of Christian tradition; 
certain widespread superstitions 
which can be traced to Christian 
origins and sources, but must not, 
in some of their phases, be consid- 
ered as the results of Christian be- 
ginnings. A superstition, in the 
strict sense, is a false reverence for 
something falsely regarded as su- 
pernatural. An erroneous philoso- 
phy of experience, a naive idea of 
fate, a pernicious conception of the 
relation between cause and effect, 
is therefore often blamed on the 
influence of the Christian religion. 
A few of these vain fantasies and 
fears center around the fact of sin, 
the tragedy of Calvary, around the 
physical pain and material failure 
suffered by the Son of God; and are 
based upon the mistaken notion 
that Christ was a defeated demi- 
god instead of a triumphant deity. 
Black magic has been linked 
with the Christian program of re- 
demption. Its essence is nervous 
and mental fear, an_ instinctive 
dread of physical futility and van- 
quishment. It is the antithesis of 
holy fear and awe and reverence 
before the mysteries of the uni- 
verse; and is a faithless depend- 
ence on chance and caprice. This 
superstitious playing with destiny, 
with the “power not ourselves 
which worketh” in the world, ex- 
ists where there is little reliance on 
truth, on principle, or on a depend- 





able God. Christ warned the Jews 
not to seek portentous signs, for 
none should be given except the 
revelation to Jonas in the admoni- 
tion to repent,—to repent for him- 
self as a misguided prophet and for 
Ninive the misguided city. 

The coming of original sin into 
the world is accounted for in a 
poetic but factual way. Adam and 
Eve, “by eating the forbidden 
fruit,” lost innocence and holiness. 
The snake in the Garden of Para- 
dise has carried a heavy burden on 
its back, aside from the humilia- 
tion of crawling on its belly and 
eating dust. That primitive ac- 
count of man’s fall has been partly 
responsible for the natural aver- 
sion and abhorrence of creeping 
things. Only lately a scientist of 
note has tried to overcome in stu- 
dents, by the application of specific 
remedies, the fear of the gliding 
serpent which he classes as a fool- 
ish superstition. Yet the story of 
the temptation of Adam and Eve 
is a record of actual experience in 
the genesis of the human race,— 
actual psychologically and _histori- 
cally. 

The “apple,” which was the fruit 
of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, was a real agent in 
the downfall of Eve. The picking 
of an apple has been associated 
with the critical turns in the affairs 
of men, the apple being any pro- 
hibited morsel on the branches of 
open privilege offered to mankind. 
It is a superstition to imagine that 
the mythological cases, of Juno’s 
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golden apples entrusted to the 
guardianship of the Hesperides 
and of the subtle use of apples by 
Hippomenes to lure Atalanta from 
her goal, with their parallel fea- 
tures, in any way discredit the fun- 
damental truth of the beginning of 
division between good and evil, as 
found in the Scriptures. It makes 
no difference to what juicy, pun- 
gent, or acidic fruit we make the 
“fructum” or ‘‘pomum?’’ allude; 
whether the modern “apple” is the 
best rendition or not. In fact, the 
Bible does not name the fruit; tra- 
dition has done that. It is a cur- 
rent superstition to make some Big 
Apple the primary issue, and to 
minimize the ancient peril in a lit- 
tle forbidden fig, with the scorn of 
Iago. 

That Christ was crucified “upon 
the tree” is not only an historical 
incident but a philosophic verity. 
Patristic Fathers, with allegorical 
but sound theology, made Him the 
choice fruit of the family tree of 
humanity, the consummate frui- 
tion of the controversy between 
good and evil. The custom of 
“knocking on wood” became a 
form of Christian exorcism. The 
wood was thought of as represent- 
ing the cross. We invoke its holy 
power by three raps in the name of 
the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. This habit should be 
practiced not too strongly in the 
nature of a light jest, nor too ar- 
dently in the vein of a pious exer- 
cise; it has a sacramental signifi- 
cance, about which we cannot too 
safely joke. The Pope knocks 
three times upon the Holy Door, 
when the Holy Year requires that 
ceremonial act, before presuming 
to turn the key of Peter which un- 
locks a special inner court. An 
early monk wakes his sleeping 
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comrades by three knocks at each 
cell. To tap on a chair or table 
may seem trite, but it is basically 
a recognition of Nemesis, an indica- 
tion that we are anxious to balk ill 
fortune and that we are on guard 
against human boastfulness; it is 
really a propitiating apology to 
Providence, our God of Love, in ex- 
cuse for our pride. In this fashion 
our ancestors tapped on the bark 
of forest trees to beg the good 
wishes of beneficent fairies that 
they might be protected against the 
malice of the gnomes. God whis- 
pered the truth in swaying 
branches and whispering leaves. 
An expectant mother went to the 
woods at night to beat upon a tree 
in solicitation for cleansed mater- 
nity. 

The selection and avoidance of 
several numbers are due to their 
frequent use throughout the Bible, 
in relation to propitious or calami- 
tous events. One theologian spent 
his lifetime working out the solu- 
tion of the cryptic meaning of Bib- 
lical numbers, from the seven days 
of the week in Genesis to the beast 
labeled 666 in the Apocalypse. I 
knew a man who had charge of five 
safes and kept all the combinations 
set on variations of 3, 7, 12, 40, and 
70, not merely for ease in memory, 
but for a sense of security. The 
notions that we should not light 
three cigarettes on one match, that 
a drowning person rises to the sur- 
face three times before final sub- 
mersion, and that a rattlesnake 
shakes its rattles three times before 
it strikes, are irrational beliefs in 
the category of superstition, un- 
warranted alarm about a trinita- 
rian taboo. God took seven creative 
periods to make the universe; evil 
persons were thought of as posses- 
sing seven devils; there were seven 
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enumerated gifts of the Holy 
Ghost; and there were seven can- 
diesticks on the altar of heaven. A 
modern dramatist, obsessed by the 
importance of this number, devised 
a plan to write seven plays of seven 
characters each,—a purely super- 
stitious quirk in choice. Many per- 
sons in buying chances in a lottery 
or sweepstake will select only Bibli- 
cal numbers. There were twelve 
sons of Jacob, twelve tribes of 
Israel, twelve apostles; the Flood, 
the Temptation of Christ, and the 
post-resurrection period lasted 
forty days; the disciples sent forth 
to spread the Gospel were desig- 
nated as seventy; so these numbers 
are favorites with those trying to 
find agile calisthenics for their 
faith. To be sure, such choices are 
usually harmless; and the mood of 
the mind may be more faithful 
than faithless. The danger is that 
the person who takes such matters 
too seriously will end temperamen- 
tally with Caruso in dreading the 
mal’occhio, the evil eye, or with 
Bernhardt in trembling at dark 
presences in “weird nights.” How- 
ever, criticism of the assurance of 
a haunted universe may be even 
worse. Some speakers, eager to 
materialize everything, see only one 
element in an old practice; as when 
a popular pulpit orator lately 
stated that the original purpose of 
church bells was to chase off the 
devils. Such a summary is merely 
small talk by a man who cheaply 
boos all taboos. That exorcism has 
played a discernible part in ecclesi- 
astical practices is no discredit to 
the faith; in any case, the primary 
truth was omitted by this speaker; 
which is, simply, that church bells 
were used, before timepieces, 
clocks and watches were common, 
to call the faithful to worship. 
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That their music dispelled eyil 
powers is a further consideration. 
His purpose was to be an iconoclast 
irrespective of truth,—to set up a 
straw superstition and knock it 
down. (Men like that manufacture 
fad superstitions, such as, “Moral- 
ity is a matter of taste.”) 

“God bless you” is a quick utter- 
ance frequently heard when some 
one sneezes. In the eighth century 
an epidemic of fatal sneezing im- 
periled multitudes in the Old 
World; and this phrase for purg- 
ing the atmosphere came into 
vogue. To say that the solemn in- 
tentions of the invoker is to drive 
away or annihilate germs by a brief 
devotion is as superstitious as to 
claim, in the vapid contention of 
the matter-of-fact anti-religious, 
that the habit of saying grace at 
meals is inherited from a _ time 
when people said prayers, before 
each assembly at the family board, 
because food was germ-laden and 
water polluted, to urge that they 
especially needed the sign of the 
cross and exorcising imprecations 
for physical reasons. Sneezing has 
been deemed unlucky, with differ- 
ent penalties prescribed under dif- 
ferent circumstances. The kindly 
salute, “May you live long,” is ut- 
tered as well as the “God bless you” 
invocation, the latter often being 
repeated three times rapidly. If a 
member of royalty, or a person of 
prominence, sneezed in the olden 
days, people raised their hats, but 
did not shout out the usual protec- 
tive petition. The threefold invo- 
cation and the sign of the cross are 
still used by persons who fear a 
cold is prophesied in the sponta- 
neous sneeze. Why not a sincere 
expression of concern and friendli- 
ness, deeper than a light-hearted 
jest or empty gesture? 














The so-called liberals are likely 
to call any tradition a superstition. 
A Unitarian clergyman in a church 
where no type of communion is 
celebrated in honor of the Lord’s 
Supper stated that the practice of 
drinking from the chalice by a 
priest or of passing the wine cup 
by a minister is a superstitious rite 
of pouring libations to a god whose 
protection we crave, and that it is 
the survival of a time when man 
thought he lived in a hostile uni- 
verse where he had to curry the 
favor of the divine. He used as an 
analogy the description of a cere- 
mony of the breaking of a bottle of 
champagne over the prow of a ship 
that is launched, as was formerly 
the custom in ports of Sidon, Tyre 
and Greece, so that the god repre- 
sented by the carved figurehead 
would guard the vessel against the 
perils of the sea. But he never dis- 
approved this habit indulged with 
much ado by dignified and pom- 
pous celebrities. He analyzed fear 
behind the Christian sacrament, 
but said nothing of fear behind the 
pagan rites. 

When salt is spilled at table, 
some one exclaims, “Ah, you’re go- 
ing to have a scrap,” and fear of 
the likelihood of ill luck disturbs 
the person who tips over the salt- 
cellar. To avoid the chance of a 
quarrel or of misfortune the per- 
son in question tosses a pinch of 
salt over the left shoulder. This 
superstition is probably handed 
down from the ancient Romans 
who considered salt the great pre- 
servative and purifier, as sacred to 
the Penates, and used it constant- 
ly in their sacrifices. The house- 
hold gods would therefore be dis- 
pleased at any accident with this 
holy substance. The spilling of 
salt as an ill omen has been traced 
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by many to Leonardo da Vinci’s 
famous painting of the “Last Sup- 
per’? which shows Judas in 
alarmed mood, as he has over- 
turned in front of him the recep- 
tacle containing salt, which has 
poured out upon the table. How- 
ever, the engraving which we com- 
monly see is not true—according to 
a reliable authority on art—to the 
original painting by the master. 
Raphael Morghen, the engraver, is 
supposed to have interpolated this 
superstitious touch to increase the 
popular appeal of the work of his 
superior. 

For two persons to reach for, or 
into, the same dish is looked upon 
with suspicion and anxiety. There 
was a common bowl on the board 
in the Upper Room. The account 
refers to the coincidence of Judas 
dipping into the dish at the same 
time with his Lord: “He that dip- 
peth his hand with Me in the dish, 
he shall betray Me,” said Christ 
(St. Matthew, xxvi. 23.). Caution 
and respect and non-interference 
are considered important at the 
common meal of individuals and 
groups. There was a common cup 
containing fruit of the vine also 
passed from lip to lip. The com- 
monalty and communion expressed 
in these intimate fashions require 
mutual trust and hope and confi- 
dence. In Green’s History of Eng- 
land we find the statement, bearing 
on the formation of monopolies 
and trusts, which during the reign 
of Charles I. in the seventeenth cen- 
tury encroached upon the rights of 
paternal kingship: “They sup in 
our cup, they dip in our dish.” And 
there still persists a dread when 
two persons make a long-arm ap- 
proach to the same container at the 
old-fashioned table set with vic- 
tuals. 
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Peter’s denial of his Lord is 
somewhat mitigated by a supersti- 
tion explanatory of his reason for 
falling off as a faithful disciple. In 
this legend the fault of Peter has 
been mentioned as due to the 
‘*speaking oak” which was 
esteemed as a medium of Jupiter. 
The activity of the energy of the 
moon was transmitted to the earth 
through a tree. At the critical time 
the lunar force was withheld from 
Peter; he lost his memory during 
three days of the moon’s darkness, 
and hence could not remember his 
Lord definitely till the cock crew 
the third signal. Peter was recalled 
to his senses not at the sunset crow- 
ing, nor at midnight, but at the 
crowing in the hour of dawn. 

Throughout British villages the 
tradition of the sacrament ring has 
in past centuries been clearly in 
evidence. Aged persons afflicted 
with rheumatism or gout took 
thirty pennies to the parson to ex- 
change for a silver offertory coin, 
which was altered into a ring to 
wear upon the finger. When the 
sick persons wearing these sancti- 
fied objects hobbled into church 
and circled the communion table 
they felt assured their ailments 
would disappear; and sometimes 
the miracle did happen. This prac- 
tice had at least the virtue of 
earnest devotion and none of the 
mock official charity exhibited in 
the philanthropic gesture of the 
King distributing special coins— 
the quantity computed by his age 
—from the Lord High Almoner’s 
purse on Maundy Thursday. In 
previous reigns dignitaries in pro- 
cession to the Abbey carried nose- 
gays of medicinal herbs to ward off 
plagues. After the reign of James 
II. the rite, in which the royal per- 
sonage washed his subjects’ feet as 
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a symbol of humility, was abol- 
ished. That extreme literalism at 
least meant something unmistak- 
able and noble. Gradually the 
towels became only chesty decora- 
tions; and a sacramental intention 
gave way to a polite formality. 

On Friday of Holy Week the 
earth was darkened, but the occa- 
sion was a good portent and not a 
black omen. Good Friday becomes 
Black Friday to the superstitious 
mind. Some people expect all kinds 
of bad luck, especially if the date 
is the 13th, and cross their fingers 
to foil the jinx. Some will not 
travel for pleasure or business, or 
even mail a letter. The implication 
is that the tragedy of Friday took 
place because of the fact that the 
Host and His disciples numbered 
thirteen at the Last Supper. This 
shallow logic honestly concludes 
that Christ was killed by an elusive 
but inevitable law of cause and ef- 
fect; and that, therefore, there will 
be a disastrous outcome to any en- 
terprise conceived or enacted on 
that day. The self-denial linked to 
the day is a matter of physical and 
spiritual discipline, and in no way 
related to the superstition of avoid- 
ance of plans and deeds on that 
day because it commemorates 
Christ’s death. 

The “thirteen” superstition has 
been applied broadly. Rooms and 
offices and berths and staterooms 
are seldom marked 13. The public 
does not want correct arithmetic. 
Hard-headed real estate dealers 
omit the thirteenth floor from sky- 
scrapers and apartments, substi- 
tute “0” or skip to 14. Passengers 
avoid steamships sailing on the 
13th. Number 13 is not in sight at 
bicycle, motor and horse races. A 
hostess hesitates to invite a_ thir- 
teenth guest to a dinner party. 
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Men in office buildings watch that 
a thirteenth man does not step on 
the elevator as the last entrant; 
one Manhattan elevator loaded 
with thirteen dropped to the base- 
ment. The quarter-dollar is not 
carried by many, for it bears thir- 
teen stars, thirteen letters, thirteen 
feathers in wing and also in tail of 
eagle, thirteen stripes in the shield, 
thirteen arrows in the claw of the 
eagle, and thirteen leaves on the 
olive branch. Managers and thea- 
tergoers were so opposed to the 
May Irwin play No. 13 Washington 
Square that the title had to be 
changed to No. 33 Washington 
Square to induce the public to at- 
tend. All sorts of claims are made 
regarding the danger in 13. John 
Coleridge had thirteen children; 
Samuel Taylor was the thirteenth; 
that is why he became an addict of 
the opium habit. There is some 
bond between Poe’s “unmerciful 
disaster” and the room 13 at the 
dormitory of the University of Vir- 
ginia. St. Paul wrote thirteen 
epistles; that is why he was be- 
headed at Rome. Historians point 
to 1713 for the collapse of Louis 
XIV., 1813 for the downfall of Na- 
poleon, and 1913 for the inception 
of the immediate causes of the 
World War. A pastor who began 
with a small parish of thirteen 
members was always in difficulty. 
To what extremes this superstition 
may extend! There were once 
groups in New York City bent on 
defying all such ideas. They com- 
prised the “Thirteen Club,” and 
dined in state with that number 
present, broke a mirror at each 
banquet, raised an umbrella, over- 
turned the salt, and so forth. But 
the organization finally dwindled 
from lack of enthusiasm; the mem- 
bers did not want to court disaster 
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openly and commit themselves on 
such a grave problem of security, 
safety and general weal. 

Yet there have been many in- 
stances to the contrary, in refuta- 
tion of the idea of peril in 13. 
Woodrow Wilson was a proverbial 
case; he always boasted that cru- 
cial turning points in his career 
were associated with that number. 
He rejoiced once to eat on the thir- 
teenth of the month at a banquet 
where there were thirteen tables, 
thirteen guests at each table, thir- 
teen courses to the dinner, thirteen 
speakers, thirteen minutes to each 
speech. But defenders of the su- 
perstition have pointed to the ill 
fate at the end of his life, in his 
broken body and shattered hopes. 
M. Deschanel of France was born 
on the 13th, married on the 13th, 
and declared a candidate for the 
Presidency on the 13th; up till that 
date he thought himself lucky in 
company of the number 13; but the 
final reports were not then in. De- 
spite sensible objections people still 
shy at 13, forgetting that the power 
of the Cross and the Christian 
Church was born of an assembly 
of thirteen at a table breaking the 
Bread of the Body of Christ, and 
drinking the Blood of His Sacrifice, 
that the greatest beauty and love in 
the world come from that source. 

There is a widespread philoso- 
phy of life current today which 
contends that we should not bear 
or climb our crosses, but should get 
out from under and shun all sacri- 
fices. On the other hand, there are 
extremists who push the idea of 
vicarious distress and agony into 
the realm of superstition. They 
believe in justifying their sadism 
on religious grounds, where flagel- 
lation is not the abuse of the body 
for discipline, and transfixion is 
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not crucifixion of the flesh for spir- 
itual motives. They are more 
merciless than Indians who sacri- 
ficed the most beautiful princess of 
the tribe each year to the God of 
the Waters at Niagara Falls in 
order to appease an angry deity 
and win success in crops and wars. 
Now and then the press recounts 
cases of those who presume to put 
into effect a divine principle that it 
is expedient that one die for the 
sins of the people. In our own 
southwestern territory there are 
notorious instances of this sinister 
interpretation of the scene at Gol- 
gotha, among the Penitentes of 
New Mexico, where human torture 
is looked upon as an honorable 
duplication of the divine sacrifice 
of Calvary. To some observers this 
is a travesty on the essence of our 
faith, and the basest superstition. 
Some of these public penances, 
carrying of heavy wooden crosses, 
crawling over paths strewn with 
cacti, castigating of bodies with 
sharp yucca, crucifixing the chief 
penitent till his body slumps in 
utter unconsciousness, are indeed 
melodramatic to the limit. Their 
horrors are delineated in volumes 
published in recent years. But 
Alice Corbin Henderson, a_ thor- 
oughly competent investigator, who 
gives full particulars in Brothers of 
Light, presents a rather sympa- 
thetic view of the Holy Week cere- 
monies of purification. Pageantry 
of this type, when moderate rather 
than fanatical, may be justifiable. 
But it does not have official sanc- 
tion from the Church, which can- 
not correct all abuses. 

The crucifix and relics of the 
saints are objects of veneration. 
But the queerly superstitious have 
paid their respects and made obei- 
sance to the gallows-rope and to 
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tokens of a gibbeted culprit. There 
is a cult giving honor with religious 
fervor to the offender’s remains,— 
as if they worshiped the unrepent- 


ant thief. They follow with ven- 
eration the silver casket of the 
gangster, they kneel at the outlaw’s 
grave; they are indiscriminately 
blind, deaf and dumb on the sub- 
ject of capital punishment; and 
they make the murderer a Christ 
on the Rood. Some of them grovel 
at the tomb in the Kremlin. Some 
of them merely buy a replica of the 
Hauptmann ladder and spend their 
spiritual fire atoning for what they 
consider a crime of the state in 
electrocuting their hero; as some of 
the populace during the French 
Revolution prized replicas of the 
guillotine above their sacred tokens 
blessed by the Church. 

There is also the superstition of 
the “endless chain” in prayer. Re- 
cipients are terrified by a threat. 
They are told they must copy the 
exercise within a specified time and 
mail it on to a list of friends—on 
penalty of misfortune. Ecclesiasti- 
cal authority and common sense 
have succeeded in reducing this ob- 
noxious fad. 

Holy water, the sign of the cross, 
the rosary, a blessed medal, are 
sacramentals of the Church and 
their legitimate use lead to an in- 
crease of faith and devotion. Those 
who study the mind of the Church 
will learn to distinguish between 
the charm, the fetish, the praying- 
wheel, the mimetic dance, the totem 
pole, the tom-tom, the. household 
idol, and the truly approved, blessed 
and consecrated articles and exer- 
cises for spiritual contemplation 
and aspiration. It is true, however, 
that sometimes the sacramentals 
are put to a use unsanctioned by 
ecclesiastical authority. 
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The Church has never approved 
of some of the popular methods of 
self-protection which have devel- 
oped amongst the people particu- 
larly in England and Ireland. We 
no longer put a string of Job’s tears 
around a child’s neck to render the 
cutting of teeth easier and to ward 
off convulsions and epilepsy. We 
do not use the invocation of his 
Satanic majesty, or ever pray to the 
Devil, as did persons in rural Eng- 
land, — with words addressed for 
the intent of securing a cure for 
St. Vitus’s Dance: 


“Shake her, good devil, 

Shake her once well, 

Then shake her no more 
Till you shake her in hell.” 


Nor do we beseech the most elderly 
woman in the family, in order to 
obtain relief from the ague for a 
patient, to repeat this incantation 
on St. Agnes’s Eve: 


“Tremble and go, 

First day shiver and burn, 
Tremble and quake; 

Second day shiver and leave, 
Tremble and die, 

Third day never return.” 


Catholics as a rule never adopted 
such hocus-pocus. 

We should not scorn the preva- 
lence of rabbits and eggs as em- 
blems of Easter. They symbolize 
fertility and the perpetuation of 
life, the multiplication of souls and 
the continuance of the soul beyond 
its temporary encasement. Also we 
recall that the scarab, which came 
from Egypt, was the earliest sym- 
bol of the resurrection, for it was 
the first sign of life to appear along 
the muddy banks of the Nile when 
receding waters allowed the sun to 
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dry the shores. Likewise, the mul- 
berry, shown often in Christian 
art,—for example, as an object in 
the hand of the infant Christ in 
painting and sculpture,— was an 
early emblem of immortality, be- 
cause it was the first tree to break 
into blossom and to bear fruit along 
the northern Mediterranean coast. 
We should be a bit slow about dub- 
bing rabbits and eggs and scarabs 
and mulberries as items of super- 
stitious foolishness. To be sure, 
they must be ranked in their proper 
position even when rated as allow- 
able embodiments of spiritual 
ideas. 

After Christ’s Ascension His fol- 
lowers began to think of His Sec- 
ond Coming. They remembered the 
angelic promise at the scene of the 
departure: “This Jesus Who is 
taken up from you into heaven 
shall so come as you have seen Him 
going into heaven” (Acts of the 
Apostles, i. 11). The Apocalypse 
of St. John later vivified this ex- 
pectation in the apostolic Church. 
The literal realism of the Green 
Pastures variety is not the inter- 
pretation of the Church placed on 
this doctrine of last things. Escha- 
tology has been more emphasized 
by sects than by the Catholic 
Church. The Millerites who waited 
on a hill along the Mohawk Valley, 
the Prophets of Doom who lingered 
in an open field on Long Island, the 
Dowieites who anticipated the de- 
scent of the New Jerusalem into 
Zion City, Illinois, have all been 
founding their expectations on su- 
perstition, unverifiable guesses. 
The proclamation of Scripture is 
not given detailed interpretation by 
the Church, a divine organization 
which does not engage in divina- 
tion and conjecture; it stresses the 
Mass as a perpetual advent of 
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Christ into the individual, society, 
nation, race and world; and it 
spreads the growing Kingdom of 
God, with the Pope as Vicar of 
Christ and Prince of a spiritual 
realm, into which the returning 
Christ will come more visibly as we 
rise to meet Him and are caught 
up into the seventh heaven of vision 
and truth. The Church does not 
define the millennium specifically 
nor explain the Apocalypse exact- 
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ly. According to its scholars, there 
is no need to go into speculation 
beyond the statement of Scripture 
that at Christ’s Second Coming He 
will be “the Judge of the living and 
the dead.” Theologians of the dif- 
ferent denominations have spun 
fantastic pictures out of their fer- 
tile brains, or falsely drawn on pas- 
sages of the Bible foreign to the 
subject. Such notions, to the mind 
of the Church, are superstitions. 




















Who cannot see. 


THIRD STATION: JESUS FALLS THE FIRST TIME 


By CATHERINE BRADSHAW 


HESE crowds of people madly surging on 
As waves break on the shore when winds are high 
Today have filled me with an unknown dread. 
Some strange sight holds them here in muted hush 
Unwilling to give place to those behind 
Nor can I gain response 
From those I ask. They glance at me, but I— 
I cannot pause before the stolidness of eyes 
That seem to be the eyes of men condemned 
To burning hell for all eternity. 
What is that fear one feels but cannot see? 
The crowd is stifling me: I cannot breathe. 
These people—strange—there is some horror here— 
I shall go mad. Not from this crowded street— 
One time not long ago there was a street: 
Not hushed and mournful such as this, but gay, 
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With tall palm trees that shed their cooling shade 
Upon the laughing singing mass of men, 

And clouds of fragrance filled the sparkling air. 
He walked along that dusty road and smiled 
While those twelve lowly men who followed Him 
Hung breathlessly upon each word. I stood 
Confused and frightened in the crowd that raised 
Its paeans to the skies. My heart beat fast 

Nor could I still the trembling of my limbs. 

So long I waited, striving to remain 

Where I might call His eyes upon my grief. 

But then some jostling pushed me back again 

Nor did I gain my place before He passed. 

The crowd closed in behind that group of men 

Who slowly followed Him, and I was held 

Unable to reach Him for Whom I longed. 

He was the only Man Whose power could heal 

My body torn for many years with pain. 

I struggled in a frenzy of desire 

And pushing wildly through that teeming mass 

I reached that group which now had paused to rest, 
And creeping close I stretched my hand to touch 
His seamless garment of white wool. How kind 
And merciful that smile when turning back 

He spoke to me: “Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
What power within those simple words to do 

That which no man in all of Palestine 

Could do; and I was cured, I who so long 

Had sought from every one some healing herb... . 
But why is gathered such a crowd of men, 

In silent, almost brooding hush; no word, 

No shouting, naught save murmurs now and then— 
What do they say? “How heavily He falls.” 

I cannot see. Tell me, good friend, who falls? 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


T is not in the realm of thought 

that the contemporary attacks 
on Christianity are made. Men are 
not being asked to use their brains 
or to judge,—on that plane the 
game seems lost,—they are asked 
(or forced) to make acts of faith 
that a certain outlook will produce 
a world which will satisfy more 
fully than any other their cruder 


desires and needs. 
—MICHARL pvE LA Beporere, in The Dublin 
Review, January. 


Too long has a magnificent apos- 
tolic zeal been expended in “pro- 
tecting” Christians from their 
environment, and in creating an 
artificial environment into which 
they may escape and live in a 
Christian manner in the devout at- 
mosphere of an enclosed group, far 
from pagan and perverse surround- 
ings. Perhaps this is an unavoid- 
able pis-aller under particular cir- 
cumstances; but the narrow 
pragmatism of such a policy leads 
us to a Christianity of refugees, cut 
off from life, from its daily reali- 
ties, from its politics, its classes, 
and so at last to a Christianity 
without edge, without courage—a 
Christianity which holds to the let- 
ter without the spirit and which 
abandons to its miseries the pagan- 
ized proletariat. Such a policy in- 
dicates not merely a tactical error, 
it indicates a structural error, for it 
implies an error in doctrine. It is 
to oppose man’s religious psychol- 
ogy against the reality of matter; it 
implies that the Christian life is ex- 


traneous to the work of everyday 
life, that it cannot thrive unless it 
barricade itself against that work 
as against something which is in- 
capable of ‘redemption and sanctifi- 
cation. It is a sin against the 
realism of the Incarnation. .. . 
What is the use of leaven unless it 
is put into the dough? 


—Pire Cuenv, in La Vie Intellectuelle, De- 
cember 25, 1937, as translated tn Blackfriars, 
February. 


The issue in the Germanic world, 
precipitated by the events in Aus- 
tria, is not a small issue but a fun- 
damental one. For allied with it 
are all the fundamental questions: 
Is government to be based on law, 
or to be purely arbitrary? Is citi- 
zenship to be based on race, or on 
willingness to collaborate for the 
national welfare? Is justice to be 
“anything which serves Germany” 
or is it to take account of principles 
which have been written into west- 
ern law for hundreds of years? Is 
the state to be the final moral arbi- 
ter, or not? Is the human being to 
be classed and categorized and 
treated by the state, according to 
the blood in his veins, or is he to be 
judged by his individual, personal 
behavior? Is Man a human soul, 
or is he a creature damned and de- 
termined by his chromosomes? .. . 
Austria’s ally today is the con- 
science of the world. But perhaps 
it has gone permanently to sleep. 
If it has—what does her victory or 


her defeat matter? 
—Dornorny THompson, in the Herald Tribune, 
February 28th. 
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It is abundantly clear that the 
progress of the Church’s social 
teaching will be hampered to a 
large extent so long as there re- 
main Catholic employers who are 
not willing to admit the social im- 
plications of Catholicism. . . . How 
often has one heard the reproach! 
One explains the Christian social 
teaching, the mutual duties and 
rights of Capital and Labor, to a 
well-disposed workingman, Catho- 
lic or not. The response as often 
as not is: “Yes, that’s all very well. 
But look at X who owns the mill 
where they won’t recognize the 
Union; and Y who sacked two men 
last week because their families 
had grown and they asked for a 
rise; and Z who pays starvation 
wages to his office staff.” And the 
unfortunate thing is that X and Y 
and Z are all highly respectable 
Catholics, occupying the pharisai- 
cal seats in their parish church, sit- 
ting on committees for Catholic 
charities, and appearing as repre- 
sentative Catholics. 


—T. 0. S. D., in Blackfriars (Oxford), Feb- 
ruary. 


I remember being positively star- 
tled when I was told that it is 
theologically certain that the life of 
Christ, “the Man of Sorrows,” was 
a life full of joy. Joy is the deep, 
the essential thing. A tragic out- 
look is a surface outlook. We must 
dig down below the sorrow to get 
at the joy. 


—Maistre Warp, Insurrection versus Resur- 
rection. (Sheed & Ward.) 


No one can deny that the Jewish 
people have been subjected to a 
persecution that is unique in its 
duration and intensity. Other 


groups have suffered from man’s 
inhumanity, but none as severely 
as the Jews. 


Persecution breeds 


certain inevitable consequences. 
Subject an individual to its influ- 
ence and you will find that he will 
be forced to set up certain defense 
mechanisms in order to survive. 
The pages of history are filled with 
the reactions of peoples who have 
been warped by the iron bonds of 
affliction. It would be unreason- 
able to expect that the Jews would 
have escaped entirely from the con- 
sequences of their sad history. 


—JosePpH N. Moopy, in Wisdom, December, 
1937. 


We well remember that the great 
charter of Christian Economics, 
Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum (1891) 
though hailed even by many non- 
Catholic economists as a landmark 
in social science, aroused no perma- 
nent interest in England, although 
endorsed and elucidated by that 
great friend of the worker, our 
predecessor, Cardinal Manning (A 
Pope on Capital and Labour). 
Catholic capitalists ignored it, and 
thus Catholic workers lacked lead- 
ers to grasp and apply its teaching. 
Ten years later (Encyclical on 
Christian Democracy, Graves de 
Communi) the Pope tried, but in 
vain, to engage, “the co-operation 
of leading men,” telling them they 
were not free to choose whether 
they would take up the cause of the 
poor or not: “It is,” he said, “a 
matter of simple duty.” 


—Carpinat Hinstey, Archbishop of West- 
minster, Advent Pastoral Letter, from The 
Tablet, December 4, 1937. 


Ours is a civilization which has 
cherished science, which has adopt- 
ed the spirit and applied the results 
of science in a degree that no civili- 
zation in history has done. Science 
has become the common denomina- 
tor of civilization. . . . Civilization 
now confronts no question so pro- 
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found as this: What to do with the 
knowledge that science has given 
us? Our knowledge has out- 
stripped our devotion. The springs 
of faith and humility have been al- 
lowed to dry up. In his preoccu- 
pation with science, man has made 
an idol of his own knowledge and 
has fallen down before it. . . . This 
is what is the matter with civiliza- 
tion; this is the tap root of all its 
affliction. . . . Man by himself can- 
not build an enduring civilization. 
A civilization which rests on a hu- 
manist foundation is an artifact, 
not a natural creation. Only re- 
ligion—only the Christian religion 
can sustain a scientific civilization. 
Christianity is more needed in a 
world of scientific freedom than in 


any other kind of world. 
—The Christian Century, January 12th. 


I hear it whispered by those who 
do not say it openly, that the Catho- 
lic Church has held Spain in the 
bondage of ignorance, and is re- 
sponsible for the fact that she is 
fallen from her high estate. This 
is said brazenly in the periodicals 
devoted to the propagation of the 
radical revolution. It is a waste to 
remind these folks that Spain had 
the same Church she has now when 
she was mistress of the Western 
World. It was Catholic Columbus, 
who discovered America. Spain is 
America’s real mother. When Co- 
lumbus sailed the ocean blue Mar- 
tin Luther was a good little Catho- 
lic boy in his roundabouts. It was 
Catholic Spain which gave us Cer- 
vantes and his imperishable ro- 
mance. The great art and archi- 
tecture of Spain is the work of her 
Catholic sons. I cannot be per- 
suaded that a crew of Russianized 
Red rowdies have the good of Spain 
more at heart and have a higher 
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appreciation of her cultural contri- 
butions than has the Church of 
Cervantes, Columbus and Velas- 
quez. 

—Tuomas Lomax Hunter, in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

We have no right, out of over- 
solicitousness for what we shall 
eat, to give to Caesar things not 
Caesar’s. Christians who surrender 
to any State—Communist, Fascist 
or Capitalist—the right to control 
the means by which they earn a 
living, and to take away freedom of 
choice between these means, are 
sacrificing other people’s happiness 
to their own—probably vain—ex- 
pectation of increased comfort... . 
For Christians, the gospel of effi- 
ciency for its own sake is not ac- 
ceptable and must never be accept- 
ed. . . . If we give way to the 
planners, whether of the Right, the 
Left or the Centre, it will take us 
more than a hundred years to re- 
gain our freedom, because we shall 
have lost the habit of freedom, and 
shall have to suffer before we re- 
gain it, which we shall never do 
without bloodshed. 


—DoveGias Jennoip, in The Sign, January. 


The vocabulary of the average 
young American is confined to a 
few hundred words, outside the 
range of which the English lan- 
guage is Greek. Now, this seems to 
me to be extremely important. For 
the whole process of thought is tied 
to language; we think in words, 
and the precision of logical proc- 
esses is intimately connected with 
precision of expression. Sloppy ex- 
pression means sloppy thinking, 
and sloppy thinking on the part of 
people who are encouraged to think 
themselves educated bodes ill for 
the future of democracy. 


—Dororny Tuompson, in the Herald Tribune, 
March 4th. 

















By EbITH 


ICHARD O’CONNOR opened the 
door of his small daughter’s 
play-room and looked in. “Hello, 
Curly-Head,” he smiled at the little 
figure seated on a low stool in the 
center of the room. “May I come 
in?” 

“’Course, Daddy,” answered six- 
year-old Joan. “But, please, be 
very quiet”; she held up a warning 
finger and glanced at the row of 
four dolls on another low stool be- 
side her. “The children are sleep- 
ing.” 

The tall, dark man chuckled. 
But he closed the door with elabo- 
rate care and tiptoed across to her 
side. 

“Have a chair,” said the child in 
her very best company manner. 

“Thank you,” he replied, and 
took a couch. “How are the girls 
and boys today?” 

“Oh, they gave me just tons of 
trouble this afternoon”; Joan 
looked across at him, her big blue 
eyes serious beneath the tousled 
mass of fair curls. “They’re as 
fat as dumplings and too lazy to 
learn to walk,” she told him ear- 
nestly. 

“Um-m,” said Richard sympa- 
thetically. “Why don’t you get a 
nurse to help you?” 

“But I did have one; and she 
died of the giggles.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know”; the man 
wanted to laugh. 

“Well,” went on Joan, “the chil- 
dren played such pranks that nurse 
laughed until she died.” 

“Most unfortunate,” Richard said 
gravely. Then he got up from his 
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seat, grabbed Joan and perched her 
on his broad shoulders. She 
squealed with delight as he pranced 
around the room with her. She 
knew she was too big to be car- 
ried like this, but it was grand. 
She tightened her arms around his 
neck, closed her eyes and kissed 
the back of his head. There was 
a nice smoky smell about him that 
she loved; and a lovely clean smell, 
too, that reminded her of the coun- 
try in the summer. “Daddy,” she 
sighed, “let’s play forever.” 

Richard chuckled; and Joan 
smiled. She loved that deep, deep, 
chuckle of his. No one else had a 
chuckle just like her daddy’s, she 
was sure. She stuck her little stub 
nose against his ear and wished 
he’d come to play with her every 
day. She was often lonely, for she 
had no sisters or brothers, and 
mother just never, never, had any 
time for her. Mother was always 
on the dash. Dashing here and 
dashing there. Joan wondered if 
she ever got tired dashing places. 
Being a society lady must be im- 
portant. 

“Ho, ho, what a heavy girl!” 
Richard disrupted her train of 
thought. “Down you go, young 
lady.” And puffing and panting, 
he put her on her feet. 

They stood a moment, hands 
linked, merriment sparkling be- 
tween them. Then Joan frisked 
away to her sleeping family and 
gave each doll a sharp tap. 

“Wake up,” she commanded. 
“Don’t sleep all day.” And she 
flung over her shoulder at Richard: 
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“Being the mother of four is quite 
a business.” Adding quickly: “But 
I like it, I like it ’mensely.” 

And she did like it immensely. 
Although there were times of 
course when Joan played at other 


things. Sometimes she was a gov- 
erness; sometimes a radio per- 
former; sometimes a_ chauffeur, 


driving through heavy traffic; and 
other times, but very rarely, a so- 
ciety lady, dashing out to tea. 
Usually she was the mother of four 
children. 

Now she propped those four 
against the spoke of a chair and 
chattered away to them; while 
Richard, from the corner of the 
couch, where he had again seated 
himself, looked on in amusement. 
Suddenly the man pulled out his 
watch, glanced at it and frowned. 
“Tll have to go,” he announced, 
rising. 

“Oh, Daddy!” Joan exclaimed, 
jumping up and rushing over to 
him. “Stay and have supper with 
me? It’s coming in a minute.” 

“I'd like to, Curly-Head. But—,” 
he stopped, as a knock sounded 
and the door was flung open. 

“Hello, you two,” said a gay 
voice, and into the room breezed 
Ann O’Connor, as radiant as a sun- 
lit day. She was tall and slender, 
with a proud little lift to her chin; 
and the smart blue suit and hat 
which she wore were particularly 
becoming to her golden loveliness. 

Richard smiled a welcome; and 
Joan ran to catch Ann’s hand. 

“Oh, Mother, I thought it was my 
supper,” the child laughed. “My, 
you’re pretty, Mother! Where’ve 
you been?” 

Ann smiled. “At the Ritz,” she 
said, bending to kiss the small up- 
turned face that was so much like 
her own. Then she threw Richard 
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a bright glance. “I’ve been teaing, 
Dick,” she told him. 

He raised his eyebrows and said 
teasingly: “Most unusual, Ann.” 

“Very,” she laughed lightly. 
“But,” she dropped Joan’s hand, 
“we'd better dash now, Dick, and 
dress for the Judson’s dinner.” 

There was a silence. 

“Well?” Ann was suddenly im- 
patient. “Don’t you know—” 

“Yes, I know about the dinner 
party,” he cut in quietly. “But 
listen, Ann: let’s skip that old din- 
ner and have supper here in the 
play-room with Joan. Phone Mrs. 
Judson and tell her that I’m sick, 
or you’re sick, or the cat has the 
measles.” 

“Oh, Daddy,” Joan giggled; then 
she sobered, as she glanced at her 
mother. 

For Ann’s face had frozen and a 
hard little glint had come into her 
blue eyes. “Are you crazy, Dick?” 
she wanted to know. 

“No, I’m quite sane,” he replied, 
unruffled. “And I’m certain that we 
overdo this social stuff, Ann. As I 
said the other day: it’s not fair to 
Joan—” 

“Rubbish!” Ann said coldly. 
“Call the garage and tell Christo- 
pher to have the town car at the 
door in three-quarters of an hour.” 
And she swished out of the room. 
“Hurry,” she called, as she went 
down the hall. “We must dash.” 

But Richard didn’t move to fol- 
low her. He turned to the window 
and, with a thoughtful expression 
on his face, stood looking out at 
the avenue lights as they glistened 
like jewels in the autumn dusk. 
Of course he knew that it was too 
late an hour to cancel their dinner 
engagement, and gave it no fur- 
ther consideration. But Ann’s re- 
fusal to see that Joan should be 
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given some of her time daily had 
been worrying him for months. 
Like her evenings, his wife’s days 
were crammed with social activi- 
ties and there was seldom an hour 
for the child. Yet, Ann loved Joan. 
Of that he was certain. But she 
didn’t seem to realize the little 
girl’s need of her and left her com- 
pletely to the care of the governess. 
Richard knew, however, that Miss 
Bardley, though kind and efficient, 
could not take Ann’s place. He 
understood that Joan, like every 
normal child, craved the warmth of 
her mother’s love and interest and 
if denied that natural heritage, 
would lose the sweetest thing in 
life. 

The man turned from the win- 
dow now, his jaw set. He would 
force Ann to listen to him—tomor- 
row. Tonight there was the dinner 
party to attend, and he must go 
and dress immediately. He crossed 
the room to Joan and kissed her. 
“Mother and I’ll have supper with 
you some day soon,” he promised. 

But the child was miserable after 
Richard left her. She feared that 
something had gone wrong between 
her parents while they were in her 
play-room. And mother had gone 
away without saying “good-by” to 
her. Suddenly she wondered, as 
she had sometimes wondered be- 
fore, if mother loved her like other 
mothers loved their children. She 
considered the question gravely for 
a moment or two, her small head 
cocked to one side. Then she 
looked at the dolls. “What do you 
think?” she asked, seriously. 

But of course the dolls couldn’t 
help her. 

She finally decided that mother 
didn’t love her ’mensely. Not the 
way Aunt Emily loved her children 
anyway. Whenever Joan went over 
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to Jersey to visit Aunt Emily, she 
wished she might stay with her. 
For Aunt Emily never dashed 
places and always had time for her 
six. Joan had remarked this once 
to Ann; and the latter had wrinkled 
her pretty nose, shrugged her 
shoulders and said: “Oh, Emily 
married beneath her!” 

Joan didn’t know what marrying 
beneath one meant, but if that was 
what made Aunt Emily such a 
lovely mother, it was a good thing 
to do. 

The child look at the dolls now 
and smiled knowingly. “Listen,” 
she said, with a wise shake of her 
head. “When I grow up, I’m going 
to marry beneath me.” Then she 
turned quickly towards the door, 
for Miss Bardley, short, plump and 
fifty, was coming briskly into the 
room, and was followed by a maid, 
bearing a tray of food. 

“What did you say, Joan?” asked 
the governess, as she arranged a 
small table near one of the win- 
dows. “Not putting notions in 
those babies’ heads, are you?” 

Joan laughed merrily and winked 
at the maid. “’Course not, Bardy,” 
she said, and left her play-children 
to go to her meal. 

As she progressed with her sup- 
per, the thought of Aunt Emily re- 
curred; and when she returned to 
her imaginary family, her mind 
was very busy with an idea that 
had come to her while she ate. A 
little later, she surprised Miss 
Bardley by suggesting bed. Usual- 
ly the suggestion came from the 
governess. 

“You’re sleepy early tonight, 
Joan,” the woman said. 

“Yes, Bardy,” replied the child, 
with studied meekness, although 
the brightness of her eyes belied 
the assertion. However she gath- 
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ered up her dolls and Miss Bardley 
took her off. 

She was tucked into bed. Then 
the governess left her. But five 
minutes later, the covers were 
thrown down and Joan crept 
stealthily out of bed. A full moon 
was shining in at the window and 
by its light, the child began to get 
into her daytime clothes again. She 
dressed quickly, trying not to make 
any noise, a suppressed excitement 
about her. When her dress was 
fastened as best she could manage 
it, she went to the closet, pulled 
down her coat from his hanger and 
put it on. Then she tiptoed softly 
back to the bed, flattened down the 
covers and laid her pajamas, full 
length, on top of the bedclothes. 

Now she went to a crib at the 
foot of the bed where her four chil- 
dren were sleeping. “Not a peep 
out of you,” she ordered; and one 
by one, she took up the dolls and 
rolled them in her pajamas. Final- 
ly she pulled the cord from her 
bath-robe, which lay over the foot 
of the bed and which she had de- 
cided to leave behind, and tied up 
the bundle. She threw a swift 
glance around the room and head- 
ed for the door, the bundle dan- 
gling from her hand. She turned 
the knob very gently and opened 
the door inch by inch. There was no 
one in sight. Now was her chance! 
She tiptoed quietly through the 
doorway, her little heart racing, 
and moved cautiously towards the 
staircase. She started down, her 
big blue eyes looking all directions 
and her ears wide open. Once she 
struck the bundle against the ban- 
ister and stopped, terror-stricken. 
But there was no answering sound 
and she continued on her way, a 
little afraid though that she might 
meet the butler downstairs. He 
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was not in sight however and she 
went safely through the lower hall, 
the sun-room and into another long 
hall which led to a side door. 

Just another few steps now and 
she would be through that door and 
out to the garage. She didn’t think 
she’d be afraid to sit out there 
alone and wait for Christopher, for 
the moon would make things 
bright. ‘Course she knew that the 
chauffeur wouldn’t be back until 
real late—and she needed him to 
drive her over to Jersey—but she 
mightn’t manage to sneak away at 
all if she didn’t get out to the 
garage before he returned with 
mother and daddy. Daddy! Joan’s 
pace slackened abruptly. The 
thought of leaving Richard brought 
a sudden pang, and she almost 
turned and went back to bed. 

But her hesitation was only mo- 
mentary. She decided to go on. 
She just must have a mother. Her 
child’s heart was hungry for a 
mother’s love. Her make-believe 
children couldn’t fill the void. 

She quickened her steps. Then 
suddenly halted again. There were 
voices approaching. Some one was 
coming. Joan glanced around in a 
panic. ... 

Then a little gasp of thankful- 
ness escaped her, for at her very 
elbow was a large coat-closet 
which, in her fear, she had forgot- 
ten. Quick now! She wrenched 
open the door and rushed into 
its dark interior; then closed the 
door. 

Joan’s sense of relief was s0 
great for some minutes that she 
forgot her hatred of the dark; and 
when she came to realize it, the 
voices were in the hall itself, so she 
had to stay in the closet or have 
her plans ruined. She put her ear 
to the door and listened. Two of 














the maids! She hoped they'd hurry 
by. 

But some seconds later, she heard 
chairs being moved about and she 
knew that the maids had sat down. 
Oh, dear! Her heart sank. 

Minutes passed; but the talking 
continued. 

And after a while Joan got tired 
standing, so she sat down on the 
floor and waited ... and waited... 
and waited... 

Finally her eyes began to blink. 
But she told herself severely that 
she wasn’t sleepy. The horrid old 
darkness always made her want to 
close her eyes. And after another 
little while she did close them and 
stretch out on the floor. But not to 
go to sleep. Oh, dear, no! 

Joan did go to sleep however. 
She slept sound and long; and 
awakened finally to wonder why 
her mattress was so hard. She put 
out her hand and as her fingers 
touched the floor, she sat up with 
a jerk, remembering. At once she 
was very, very wide awake and 
greatly perturbed. Oh, she hoped 
she hadn’t slept long! Anyway the 
maids must have gone, for she 
didn’t hear a sound. She felt 
around for her bundle, then got to 
her feet and groped for the door. 
After some fumbling, she found the 
knob, turned it and stepped into 
the hall. She must hurry to the 
garage at once! But the sudden 
glare of the electricity half blinded 
her and as she stood attempting to 
accustom her eyes to the light 
again, there came a quick, firm step 
from the direction of the sun-room 
and her father was beside her. 

“Joan!” Richard cried, almost 
unbelievingly; then he shouted, in 
excitement; “Ann, Ann, come; I’ve 
found her .. .” 

And the very next instant it 
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seemed, Joan was surrounded by 
the entire household, plus a couple 
of strange men, one a policeman, 
and was being plied with questions 
from right and left. But the child 
only stared, bewildered at all this 
confusion. Then she focused her 
whole attention on her mother. 
Such a very strange mother! Joan 
had never seen her like this before. 
For Ann’s hair was disheveled and 
her eyes were red and she was 
kneeling beside Joan and clutching 
the child to her heart as if she 
would never, never, let her go. 

“Darling! Darling!” Ann was 
half laughing and half crying now. 
“Where have you been? Your bed 
was found empty hours ago... . 
Bardy phoned Mrs. Judson for us, 
thinking that all sorts of dreadful 
things had happened to you .. .” 

But Joan was reveling so in the 
surprising tenderness of her moth- 
ed’s embrace that she hardly heard 
what was said to her. 

A tear rolled down Ann’s cheek 
and Joan watched it, fascinated. 
Then the child put her little hand 
into her coat pocket, pulled out a 
handkerchief and wiped the damp 
face. 

“What’s the matter, Mother?” 
she asked, puzzled. 

“Oh, darling,” Ann sobbed, “I 
thought you were lost.” 

“Crying for me?” Joan whis- 
pered, as if afraid to believe the 
beautiful truth. 

“Of course, my sweet,” Ann 
laughed; and it was the very nicest 
laugh that Joan had ever heard. 

“But where have you been?” 
Richard, who was standing, tower- 
ing above them, wanted to know. 

“Yes, do explain the mystery,” 
Ann said, relaxing her hold on 
Joan a bit. “Where have you 
been?” 
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The child hesitated an instant; 
then looked in the direction of the 


closet. ‘‘Asleep in there,” she 
said. “But—I was going to Aunt 
Emily’s.” 


‘‘Emily’s!’’ Ann and Richard 
cried simultaneously. 

Joan nodded and said in a small 
voice: “I was going to be her little 
girl.” 

“Oh,” came faintly from Ann. 

“And what’s in that?” Richard 
asked, indicating the bundle on the 
floor. 

Joan glanced down and flushed. 
“My pajamas and the children,” 
she told them, greatly embarrassed. 

“But, why were you going to be 
Emily’s little girl?” Ann questioned 
quietly. 

Joan stood on one foot, then on 
the other, and wished they wouldn’t 
ask so many questions. She was 
sorry she had told them anything; 
but wondered what a little girl was 
to do when her parents wanted an- 
swers. She gave a sigh. 

“Tell us, dear?” Richard coaxed. 

“Well—” the child said resign- 
edly, “I wanted Aunt Emily for my 
mother.” 

“That’s very clear already, dar- 
ling,” Ann said, with a catch in her 
voice. “But, why?” 

Joan’s small brow wrinkled. Be- 
ing a child was pretty bad -some- 
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times, she thought. ’Specially 
when every word you said made 
things worse and you didn’t know 
how to stop saying them. Now she 
glanced at Richard appealingly. 

“Go on,” he said, a strange twin- 
kle in his eye. 

And she went on, still obviously 
troubled however: “ ’Cause—’cause 
—Aunt Emily loves her children 
*mensely; she doesn’t dash all the 
time; and I'd have her six to play 
with.” Joan’s eyes begged them to 
understand her loneliness. 

For an instant there was a dead 
silence. Then Ann snatched Joan 
to her and buried her face in the 
fair curls. “Oh, Joanie,” she whis- 
pered brokenly. “Oh, Joanie.” 

Joanie! The child’s heart jumped 
with glee. It was years since 
mother had given her that old pet 
name of Joanie. Years, too, since 
mother had held her like this. In 
a flash, Joan threw both arms 
around Ann’s neck, her joy bub- 
bling over in little ripples of laugh- 
ter. 

“I’m not going away ever, ever,” 
she said, her voice like a song, as 
from the shelter of her mother’s 
arms she again looked up at 
Richard. 

And the man’s quiet smile held 
more meaning than Joan could 
see. 
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Painter, Poet, Warrior and Wit 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


HE realm of art has hardly seen 

a more original or disturbing 
character than Whistler who re- 
fused to accept the staid New Eng- 
land town of Lowell as a birth- 
place, and adopted in its stead the 
then princely St. Petersburg. In 
his art a lover of low tones, as a 
man he was vociferous to the last 
degree, this “Biting Butterfly” the 
wicked twirl of whose epistolary 
tail was hardly less dreaded than 
the shrill, sardonic “Ha! Ha!” with 
which he sometimes startled select 
artistic gatherings. 

As a lad his high spirits and love 
of pranks caused his good mother 
no little concern. Yet it was this 
same gaiety, later barbed with bit- 
terness, which was her “Jimmie’s” 
chief support in an _ unfriendly 
world. Not until he came into con- 
tact with the “thousand - headed 
monster of mediocrity” who also 
made the life of Claude Achille 
Debussy miserable, an equally mis- 
understood genius in his time, did 
Whistler develop a caustic tongue. 

In the face of verbal brickbats 
and written scorn, Whistler either 
had to crawl into orthodox oblivion 
or come out and do battle for his 
highly original ideas. Being sensi- 
tive, combative life naturally be- 
came a little difficult, but he solved 
it very neatly. Whistler the artist 
studied and worked, heedless of 
any kind of criticism, while 
Whistler the warrior went out to 


meet a hostile world armed with 
“those little things which a kind 
Providence sent him”—and which 
did such devastating damage to 
self-appointed critics. 

His ready wit was doubtless in- 
herited from an ancestor who lived 
in the days of gay King Charles II. 
and is noted down in the Diary of 
Pepys as “a quaint gentleman of 
rare humour.” There were also 
military traditions in the family, 
James’s own father being a major 
in the United States Army. So they 
sent Jimmy to West Point where 
he spent three highly uncomfort- 
able and not particularly profitable 
years. He was expelled partly for 
his shocking lack of punctuality, 
aggravated by a natural antipathy 
for the science of chemistry. As 
he himself once remarked had it 
not have been for his mistaken idea 
that silicon was a gas there might 
have been another major in the 
American Army. 

While his troubled family were 
wondering what to do with James 
that young man unearthed a con- 
venient official relative at Wash- 
ington, D. C. By dint of cheek and 
personal charm he got himself a 
job in the Drawing Department of 
the U. S. Coast Survey. As a drafts- 
man he proved far above the aver- 
age but the Department disap- 
proved of his frivolous albeit 
charming decorations of serious 
copper plates, and the dainty draw- 
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ings he set upon governmental 
walls. Nor had he developed any 
taste for punctuality. His kindly 
employer commissioned a hitherto 
exemplary young man to bring 
Whistler in on time with the un- 
foreseen result that they both ar- 
rived long after noon. 

Once more James returned to the 
perturbed bosom of his family who 
had come to the conclusion that 
no matter where they sent him he 
would continue to draw and do 
nothing much else. Paris was 
then, as it still is, the logical place 
for such folk and there he went at 
the age of twenty-two with large 
hopes and a very small allowance. 

Even the Latin Quarter found 
Jimmie a trifle exuberant and he 
earned a long-enduring reputation 
as “blageur” “farceur,” “rageur.” 
When funds were low he “ate his 
wardrobe and his washstand’’; 
when they disappeared altogether 
he went vagabonding in the prov- 
inces and Alsace with another 
choice spirit. Irate landlords de- 
manding rent were speedily placat- 
ed by paintings, drawings, or etch- 
ings of their best-looking relatives, 
preferably feminine. In such in- 
teresting fashion came into exist- 
ence the now famous “French Set.” 

For an idle apprentice in gai 
Paris Whistler got through an 
enormous amount of work, making 
large use of his playmates as mod- 
els. His first important picture was 
rejected by the Salon and hung in 
a gallery dedicated to other refused 
canvases. Gustave Courbet, great 


realist and modernist saw this clev- 
er study “At the Piano” and de- 
cided there was much promise to 
“le petit Whistler.” Later Whistler 
rather regretted the influence of 
Courbet, the “back to nature talk 
and all that bataclan”—but at the 
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time his interest must have been 
heartening. 

Whistler, like Raphael, had a 
happy capacity for adopting the 
finest qualities of other masters 
and setting the seal of his original- 
ity upon them. In some of his ear- 
lier works there is a touch of Rem- 
brandt. Velasquez, reintroduced to 
Europe after years of neglect, was 
also a source of inspiration, and 
much he admired the delicate work 
of the Japanese artists, Hiroshige 
and Hokusai. 

In 1860 he left Paris and went to 
London—not a happy move, the 
French being much better fitted to 
understand such a quaint combina- 
tion of frolic and artistic forth- 
rightness than the British. 

Whistler made his headquarters 
at the classic Chelsea where he hob- 
nobbed with the temperamental, 
gifted Gabriel Rossetti and his more 
stolid brother. Here, too, he met 
William Morris who at times bored 
the company with long dissertations 
upon the Norse heroes. Oscar 
Wilde was another member of this 
charmed circle, he and Whistler 
disliking each other most cordially. 
The “esurient Oscar” annoyed 
James by continually borrowing his 
choicest gems of wit without ac- 
knowledging their source. Many 
were the battles between them both 
verbal and epistolary. 

English art in Whistler’s day was 
ruled over by the British Academy, 
founded in 1786 by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. By the nineteenth cen- 
tury art in England had lost some 
of its vitality and was inclined to 
be stuffy. Heavy subjects on moral 
and well-known subjects were the 
preference, along with gilt frames 
and heavy crimson drapes. Beauty 
had to be completely clothed and 
every picture had to tell its story 
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so that the least imaginative Brit- 
isher could quite fathom its mean- 
ing. 

And then came Whistler, like a 
spring breeze, down the dusty, 
fusty corridors of the British Acad- 
emy, not only awaking those who 
slept, but making them extremely 
uncomfortable. However, Whistler 
never completely copied nature. It 
was his highly original idea, and a 
most annoying one to his contem- 
poraries, that nature needed a little 
arranging and tidying up before 
she could look really well on can- 
vas or copper plate. In forceful 
prose he has so expressed himself: 


“Nature contains the elements in 
color and form of all pictures, but 
the artist is born to pick and 
choose, and group with science 
those elements that the results may 
be beautiful—as the musician gath- 
ers his notes and forms his groups, 
until he brings from chaos glorious 
harmony. To say to the artist that 
nature is to be taken as she is, is 
to say to the player that he may 
sit on the piano.” 


In an amusing letter to his un- 
derstanding and most helpful 
friends, Joseph Pennell and his 
wife, he sounds the same note, as 
he gives his impressions of the 
cozy, courageous little country of 
Holland: 


“There are no great, full-blown, 
shapeless trees as in England, but 
everything neat and trim, and the 
trunks of the trees painted white, 
and the cows wear quilts, and it is 
all arranged and charming.” 


Doubtless a country after his 
own heart. 
People regarded Whistler as a 
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frivolous person and he thoroughly 
enjoyed living up to that reputa- 
tion. But never was there a more 
serious artist at heart or one more 
imbued with a passion for perfec- 
tion. All his creed lay in his own 
eloquent words: “Painting is the 
poetry of sight as music is the 
poetry of sound.” In his painting 
there is the dreaming beauty of 
Debussy’s music. This great tone 
poet startled Paris by turning into 
music such ephemeral things as 
moonlight, the whisper of the wind 
across the world. Whistler, by 
some magic known only to himself, 
set down upon the canvas the dark 
and dreamful silence of the night 
which makes of our familiar earth 
an alien place. Not only has he 
given us the very essence of the 
night itself as no man before him 
had ever set it down, but he gives 
it to us again in exquisite prose: 


“And when the evening mist 
clothes the riverside with poetry, 
as with a veil, and the poor build- 
ings lose themselves in the dim 
sky, and the tall chimneys become 
campanili, and the warehouses are 
palaces in the night, and the whole 
city hangs in the heavens, and 
fairyland is before us—the way- 
farer hastens home. The working 
man and the cultured, the wise man 
and the one of pleasure, cease to 
understand, as they have ceased to 
see, and Nature, who for once has 
sung in tune, sings her exquisite 
song to the artist alone, her son 
and her master, her son in that he 
loves her, her master in that he 
knows her.” 


Even as he had said, the public, 
in the main unpoetical then, as 
now, passed by the dim loveliness 
of twilight hours, the purple shad- 
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ows of the night, nor could they 
see any beauty in his representa- 
tions of those unaccustomed hours. 
But Whistler went his courageous 
way forever seeking new miracles 
of light and shade, some lovely elu- 
sive line, some new mood of Mother 
Nature. 

One of the many complaints 
against him was that he worked 
too rapidly to produce a finished 
picture. The truth is that: before 
he picked up his brush he studied 
his subject from every angle and 
had it complete in his mind. Few 
knew the amount of study and ob- 
servation which went into those 
pieces seemingly dashed off at a 
sitting. 

Later when Whistler had become 
an acknowledged master, followed 
by a bevy of respectful pupils, he 
showed them some of his methods 
and taught them to discover for 
themselves the beauty that lies hid- 
den in the things of every day: 


“Look at that golden interior, 
with the two spots of light, and 
that old woman in a checkered 
shawl. See the warm purple going 
up to the green of the sky, and the 
shadows from the windows thrown 
on the ground. What an exquisite 
lacework they form!” 


These are things he gives us— 
the delicate tracery of Italian cam- 
panili, the infinite detail of river 
shipping, old bridges, ancient shops 
in Chelsea, the rag pickers of Lon- 
don, the River Thames, fog-bound 
with shrouded, mysterious banks: 


“That Ancient River, singing as he 
goes, 


New-mailed in morning to the 


Ancient Sea.” 
(—William Ernest Henley.) 
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Henley was the supreme poet of 
London, Whistler its supreme por- 
trayer. No man before or since has 
given us such arresting pictures of 
that great city set by a murky river, 
at dawn, at dusk, at the noontide 
hour or canopied with night. 

Utterly disheartening must have 
been the comments of the critics 
and the echoing crowd who dubbed 
his work dull, smudgy, eccentric, 
uncouth, empty. Myopic they were 
even to the delicate beauty of that 
haunting portrait of “Jo”—with the 
rich red hair and wistful smile. 
One critic—tell it not in Gath— 
called her “a bizarre biped.” Oth- 
ers were consumed with merriment 
at the title: “A Symphony in 
White.” Algernon Swinburne, who 
had some hectic arguments with 
Whistler but as a poet could see 
the loveliness of that work was in- 
spired by it to some lovely lines in 
his poem “Before the Mirror.” 

To Whistler’s “Third Symphony 
in White,” a graceful study of two 
girls, one critic objected because it 
contained other colors, even a pi- 
quant dash of red. This called 
forth the following characteristic 
retort: 


“Bon Dieu! Did this wise per- 
son expect white hair and chalked 
faces? And does he, in his aston- 
ishing sequence, believe that a sym- 
phony in F contains no other note, 
but shall be a continuous repetition 
of F.F.F. ... Fool!” 


Nor did the world appreciate in 
the least Whistler’s portrait of his 
Mother, since become almost too 
fulsomely a favorite. The title an- 
noyed them—“An Arrangement in 
Grey and Black” — but it would 
hardly seem that could have blind- 
ed them to the beauty and truth of 























the.work. Joseph Campbell, poet of 
Ulster, gives us in poignant words 
the beauty which lives in Whistler’s 
masterpiece: 


“As a white candle 

In a holy place 

So is the beauty 

Of an aged face. 

As the sweet radiance 
Of the winter sun, 

So is a woman 

With her travail done. 
Her brood gone from her 
And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 

Under a ruined mill.” 


Tom Taylor, cartoonist of Punch 
and The Times went forever on ig- 
nominious record by his statement 
that this work of Whistler “ignored 
the canons of good drawing, good 
color and good painting.” Yet an- 
other critic described the picture as 
“a lady in mournful garb, sitting in 
a solemn chamber, the whole stiff 
and ugly enough to repel many.” 

Exhibited to an indifferent Eng- 
lish public the canvas was carried 
away by the more artistically wide- 
awake French for a few hundred 
dollars. This eloquent portrait 
would never have hung upon the 
walls of the British Academy had 
it not been for the indignant pro- 
test of one forceful and important 
member who threatened to resign 
if it were rejected. 

In later years Whistler avenged 
himself upon these calumniating 
critics by neatly printing upon one 
of the catalogues of a much attend- 
ed exhibit of his works, then at the 
height of their fame, a list of all 
those brash, bombastic statements. 
At the head he set the words: “Out 
of their own mouths shall ye judge 
them,” finishing with the further 
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Biblical text: “We roar all like 
bears.” Whistler’s Mother saw to 
it that he made a very thorough 
study of the Scriptures as a child 
and it was doubtless this best of all 
literary foundations which rendered 
his prose as exquisite as his paint- 
ing. 

Whistler’s exhibitions of his 
work caused as much excitement 
as his pictures. He did away com- 
pletely with heavy drapes and gilt 
frames, giving a hitherto unknown 
airy lightness to the hangings. 
There were pale yellow drapes and 
the attendants sported yellow neck- 
ties, Whistler himself donning 
socks to match the aesthetic color 
scheme. Little white and yellow 
butterflies, fashioned by the willing 
fingers of his Mother and some 
young friends, were distributed 
among the guests. On one occa- 
sion the dignified Sir Edmund 
Gosse went home, all unwittingly, 
with one of those pert papillons 
perched upon his tall top hat. 

In spite of adverse criticism 
and increasing financial difficulties 
Whistler worked on, finding time 
to retaliate with wit and withering 
sarcasm to the critical onslaughts. 
He grew more amusing with the 
years, astonishing a then sedate 
London with bizarre clothes of 
foreign cut, the longest of coats, 
the tallest of hats, a wandlike 
cane, and multiplicity of monocles. 
He was a favorite subject for 
Punch and authors made free with 
his pugnacious, picturesque person- 
ality. When he clowned they 
frowned, when he was most in ear- 
nest they laughed. Few saw into 
his heart or glimpsed the courage 
which kept Whistler’s head high as 
the waters of wretchedness swirled 
around him. 

In 1867 he began his ill-fated 
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and famous “Peacock Room” —a 
glory of blue and gold commis- 
sioned by Frederick Leyland whom 
Whistler dubbed the “Liverpool 
Medici.” It was to be a magnificent 
setting for his colorful portrait of 
Christine Spartali, “La Princesse du 
pays de la Porcelaine.” To this end 
Whistler on his own initiative, re- 
moved all trace of some expensive 
leather paneling from the walls. 
The results were wonderful but 
Leyland, not unnaturally, felt he 
should have been consulted and 
signified his displeasure by deduct- 
ing half of the arranged fee. He 
added insult to injury by paying in 
plebeian pounds instead of the aris- 
tocratic guinea. 

The loss of Leyland’s good will 
and the resulting defalcation of 
Leyland’s influential friends meant 
a very real loss. Things went from 
bad to worse, culminating in the 
Ruskin Trial, of which the famous 
“Nocturne in Black and Gold” was 
the maligned subject. A child had 
liked this “Falling Rocket” but it 
was quite beyond the rest of the 
public and Ruskin called Whistler 
“a coxcomb who threw a pot of 
paint at the public’s head and ex- 
pected to be paid for it.” 

This was libel of the most dam- 
aging kind, for the British had 
long accepted Ruskin as the High 
Arbiter of all things artistic. 
Whistler sued him and won a far- 
thing damages, spending most of 
his money on legal fees and court 
proceedings. In 1879 he was de- 
clared bankrupt, even losing his be- 
loved White House which he had 
so happily planned and finished, 
looking forward to a measure of 
content not yet to be his. 

During those difficult, depress- 
ing years he painted a long line of 
splendid portraits—the stately 
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Rosa Corder, the buxom Lady 
Meux, given to occasional “billings- 
gate” but staying stanchly by him 
against all the rest of the “Upper 
Ten.” It was also during this pe- 
riod that he produced that lovely 
child study “Miss Alexander” and 
that wistful “Second Study in Grey 
and Black,” the portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle, showing that fiery philoso- 
pher grown weary with the years 
and a trifle fretful. 

There was one ray of light dur- 
ing that dark year of 1879—an 
order from the Fine Arts Gallery 
for a series of Venetian etchings. 
Though disinclined to acknowledge 
Whistler as a painter they were 
willing to concede his high gifts as 
an etcher. Until the British Mu- 
seum discovered that they were not 
supposed to deal with any but the 
dead, they had collected all his 
etchings. In May of that fateful 
year Whistler set out for Venice 
with a goodly supply of plates and 
some reawakened hopes. The 
young artists gathered there and 
his good friends the Brownings 
helped to lift the clouds which had 
settled down on his unhappy head. 

Whistler sought unfrequented 
ways where the voice of the tourist 
is not heard nor the clink of his 
conscious coin. He came back with 
twenty-six plates instead of the 
dozen ordered, all breathing the 
very spirit of that ancient, gallant 
city, with its still lagoons, old door- 
ways, old palaces dreaming in the 
sun, and the folk who lived forgot- 
ten and content, such as the bead- 
stringers of Venice, and other 
picturesque souls. 

He returned to London in No- 
vember, 1880, a sad season for any- 
one to arrive when a yellow fog 
drowns sight and sound, and life is 
a mournful and most dilatory un- 
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dertaking. But Whistler’s love of 
gaicty was by no means doused 
and he decided to create for him- 
self a little diversion to lighten the 
London gloom. So he paid a visit 
to the Fine Arts Gallery where he 
happened to know were hanging a 
series of etchings by his altogether 
uncongenial brother-in-law, Sir 
Seymour Haden, who disapproved 
entirely of anything that Whistler 
had ever done. The incident is best 
described in his own language: 


“Well, you know, I was just 
home. Nobody had seen me, and I 
drove up in a landau. Nobody ex- 
pected me. In one hand I held my 
long cane, with the other, led by a 
ribbon, a beautiful little white 
Pomeranian dog; it, too, had 
turned up suddenly. As I walked 
in I spoke to no one, but putting up 
my glass, I looked at the prints on 
the walls. ‘Dear me! Dear me!’ I 
said—‘still the same old sad work. 
Dear me!” And Haden was there 
talking hard to Brown and laying 
down the law, and as he said ‘Rem- 
brandt’ I said ‘Ha! Ha!’ and he 
vanished.” 


He had come back to poverty ac- 
companied by a faithful friend and 
in the little Chelsea House which 
he called “The Pink Palace” con- 
tinued to work. By sheer insistence 
and splendid achievement he fin- 
ally won a reluctant world to ac- 
knowledge him as a master. In 
1886 he was elected President of 
the Society of British Artists, but 
his ideas proved still a trifle too 
original. Two years later he re- 
tired with certain congenial souls 
and the parting fling: “The Artists 
come out and the British remain.” 

In 1889 Whistler was made Chev- 
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alier of the Legion of Honor and 
received high honors and various 
other distinctions from countries 
outside his own. It was probably 
this continental commendation 
which led the British Academy to 
invite him to become one of them— 
which invitation Whistler refused, 
probably with an audible snort, re- 
membering past years. 

At last a measure of success was 
his and he had no longer to “live 
on cat’s meat and cheese parings” 
as in the desolate days of 1879. 
But even then the fates had not en- 
tirely relented, for his wife, true 
companion of his later years, fell 
sick and perished slowly before his 
helpless, stricken eyes. She died in 
1896, a blow from which Whistler 
never fully recovered. 

In his last lonely years his faith- 
ful, forceful, appreciative artist 
friends, the Pennells, made for him 
a haven of their home, where he 
was welcome at all hours of the 
day or night. In their Whistler 
Journal a diary of the days of their 
good comradeship, and in other 
books on his life and art they have 
given us an arresting portrait of 
the man as he was known to his 
friends, a strange contrast to the 
individual whom the world sup- 
posed it knew. 

The Biting Butterfly has folded 
its tired wings and flown to further 
fields; the Mountebank is no longer 
here to amuse the multitude, the 
Warrior rests for his warfare is 
ended. But the Master endures, 
for in his work are the immortal 
qualities, beauty and truth. Nor 
shall the world easily forget the 
man, James Abbott McNeill Whis- 
tler, for never has genius walked 
the world in a more whimsical dis- 
guise. 











CATHEDRALS AND SKYSCRAPERS 


By REGINALD F. TreEvETT 


M LE CORBUSIER has recently 
* published another book! or 
rather a long pamphlet and its au- 
thor states, “Ce livre . . . sera plein 
de tumulte parce que le monde au- 
jourd’hui est plein de tumulte, 
parce que tout est déchainé.” 2 

Le Corbusier compares the period 
of the northern cathedrals with our 
own. The medieval architects and 
craftsmen, united in their guilds, 
using every technical device they 
knew, working rationally at their 
job, created the unique Gothic. So 
should we, with our mechanical civi- 
lization, our engineers, technicians 
and workmen, create the true mod- 
ern city. But the times are deca- 
dent. Moneyrules. Reason, practi- 
cal as well as speculative, is at a dis- 
count. Teaching is ruled by indus- 
trial lords and effete academies. Po- 
litical jobbery, graft, vested inter- 
ests prevent the modern architect 
from designing rationally. The 
problems of urbanism, housing, liv- 
ing in a machine age are not so much 
as formulated. A hundred make- 
shift rules, laws, plans are invented 
to keep the impossible system from 
complete breakdown. 

With such ideas in mind, Le Cor- 
busier landed in New York and 
amazed the reporters by saying the 
skyscrapers were too small. New 
York alternately exalted and de- 
pressed him. He says it is the work- 
shop of the new age, the great ex- 


1 Quand les Cathédrales étaient blanches. 
Paris: Librairie Plon. 

2 “This book will be full of confusion because 
the modern world is full of confusion; because 
everything has broken loose.” 





periment of modern times, but yet 
a “catastrophe féerique” (“A fairy- 
land come to grief.”) The sky- 
scraper is the discovery of our time 
as was the Gothic cathedral of the 
Middle Ages. But Americans, says 
Le Corbusier, are timid, they have 
not the tradition, culture, habit of 
mind of the true European. They 
have built their magnificent sky- 
scrapers among streets and houses 
designed for a past civilization. Side 
by side with these rational build- 
ings, slums abound and roads made 
for horses are crammed with me- 
chanical traffic. From this hell, the 
rich can escape to their suburb; the 
poor must remain. Towns should 
be made for man, not man for towns. 
And man needs space, sky, trees. No 
modern city gives him these. The 
skyscraper can. 

The garden city is a mere sham. 
To leave and reach it hours of time 
are wasted; millions of dollars 
thrown away upon an irrational 
system of tubes, busses, cars and 
trains. This Le Corbusier calls “the 
great waste.” And when the city 
man comes home, he is too exhaust- 
ed to enjoy liberty and ease, if in- 
deed to live in a house surrounded 
by a hundred others just like it, is 
to enjoy liberty and ease. Family 
life breaks down. The home be- 
comes a dormitory. 

To solve the problem, Le Corbu- 
sier proposes a doctrine under four 
heads: (a) A Program; (b) A Tech- 
nique; (c) Factories and work- 
shops (for buildings); (d) A sane 
architecture of urbanism. 
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Biological knowledge, political 
economy, politics are to combine in 
a communal effort to produce the 
program of rational modern city life. 
The town of the future, “La Ville 
Radieuse” (“the radiant city”) will 
be the logical outcome of the mech- 
anist civilization. The organization, 
planning, construction will be mod- 
eled on mass-production methods. 
The architect, engineers, workmen 
will labor together. We enjoy many 
of the fruits of the mechanical age 
already, but are still content to live 
in cities and houses that are replicas 
of those of our ancestors. Such a 
gap in the logical sequence is not 
only harmful to the mind, but to the 
very economic and domestic life of 
the people. 

Le Corbusier’s “Ville Radieuse” 
is quite simply a small collection of 
immense skyscrapers, whose con- 
struction is made possible by mod- 
ern building materials and tech- 
nique. So many people can be 
housed in these buildings, that the 
city ceases to be a meaningless maze 
of streets and slums. At the foot of 
the skyscrapers, lies the open coun- 
try. There is light, space and air 
for all. The traffic problem disap- 
pears for the pedestrian “streets” 
are indoors. Each building has its 
own car-port connected by a tun- 
nei to the high-way which passes 
outside the city on a higher level. 
The “waste,”—tube, bus, suburban 
train—disappears. Family life be- 
comes possible. The strain of liv- 
ing in the city is a mere nightmare 
memory of the past Dark Ages. 


Maritain has said the artist as- 
sumes the conditions of his times 
and leads them to their logical con- 
crete conclusion.* Le Corbusier has 
done this. Assuming mechanism 


3 “Les Degrés du Savoir.” P. 8. 
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has come to stay, there is no reason 
why mechanized man should not 
live in a mechanically produced 
city. We act as we are. What but 
sentiment and vested interests pre- 
vent us from mechanizing the town 
as we have the rest of our lives? 

The house must fit the man, not 
man the house. The home of the 
ancient Greek and Roman was es- 
sentially a temple. The domestic 
worship of the family ancestors and 
sacred fire was the center of family 
life. Hence the very form of the 
building, its separation from all oth- 
ers, its internal and external plan. 

The modern garden city is a delu- 
sion. It attempts to persuade the 
factory hand or the business man 
that he is living in a country cot- 
tage. Let us agree with Le Corbu- 
sier that if we are mechanized in our 
lives, we must be honest and not 
pretend to be rural in our homes. 
Let us agree that the enormous 
“waste” in lives, energy, money is 
sufficient to condemn this absurd 
system. 

In his crusade for the “Ville Radi- 
euse”’ Le Corbusier’s first opponents 
are the money-maker and the poli- 
tician, whose activities prevent the 
formation of a true corporation of 
builders. In his own line, he has 
met the problem attacked by cer- 
tain European countries—the irrec- 
oncilability of the old individual 
liberalism and the mechanical age. 
It becomes daily more obvious that 
mechanism in a “liberal” state 
means fortunes for the few and mis- 
ery for the many. Some form of 
corporative state is the inevitable 
outcome of the mechanization of 
modern life. 

But who will own the skyscrapers 
of the “Ville Radieuse”? The state? 
a private company? or the tenants 
as a corporation of owners? It is 
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surely obvious that, until men are 
completely purged of their Christian 
desire to be aggressively personal, 
no one will want to buy a flat in the 
building. You buy your own dwell- 
ing to enjoy the freedom of it. But 
the furniture, fittings, general out- 
lay of these great houses will inevi- 
tably be standardized and mass- 
produced under the vigilant eye of 
the tutelary architect. We are 
forced to admit that property in the 
traditional sense—personal owner- 
ship of things one uses—cannot exist 
to any degree in the mass-produc- 
tion age. In parenthesis, the recent 
controversy in the English Catholic 
Herald around the views of Mr. Eric 
Gill raises this precise question—is 
personal property possible in our 
times for the mass of men? The 
reply of the Encyclicals is “Yes”— 
(a) in the form of a just money- 
wage, (b) in the form of shares in 
industry. Perhaps the Holy Father 
hopes that the accumulation of “a 
modest fortune” by the workers will 
make them desirous of rediscover- 
ing their lost arts and crafts. For 
surely the wish to own personally 
one’s tools and materials and to 
work with them for the common 
good is primarily a Christian thing, 
and a direct consequence of the 
Christian doctrine of the greatness 
of the individual soul. Our gre- 
garious Aryan ancestors, our fam- 
ily-proprietor Greek and Roman for- 
bears did not see any inherent “nat- 
ural” right to private property. 
Modern industry is a revival of a 
primitive and pre-Christian concep- 
tion of the nature of man. But as 
long as there remain Christians in 
the world, the Pope invites us to 
hope that grace may work through 
them to the establishment of a true 
human Christian order. To return 
to Le Corbusier, it appears that 
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property in “La Ville Radieuse” 
must involve either complete eco- 
nomic enslavement of the poor or 
some sort of communal ownership 
of their dwelling. 

One of Le Corbusier’s correspond- 
ents asked him whether the future 
of architecture would not depend on 
the future of the economic system, 
to which he replied that the “plans” 
of the “Ville Radieuse”’ are so logi- 
cal, clear and rational that they will 
prevail in the long run provided the 
mechanical form of civilization con- 
tinues, whatever purely economic 
system may arise. And Le Corbu- 
sier has no doubts whatever as to 
the persistence of mechanism. 

The outcome of the abolition of 
the “waste” of modern city trans- 
port will be the “Leisure State.” A 
four-hour working day will be the 
norm. We are entitled to inquire 
what men will do with their leisure. 
We take leisure to be time in which 
‘we are not working for our living or 
repairing the strain of labor by exer- 
cise, meals or sleep. The “Ville 
Radieuse” will apparently offer this 
“private” time in exchange for “pri- 
vate” property. Leisure in this 
sense is not necessary to the man of 
property. Those wealthy enough to 
live without working for payment, 
constantly seek to fill up their lei- 
sure by action. The medieval crafts- 
man felt the need for rest and recre- 
ation but not for leisure. It would 
have meant sacrificing to no pur- 
pose the enjoyment and use of his 
property—his materials and tools. 
Only the slave can desire leisure. 
Le Corbusier’s citizen will devote his 
daily eleven hours of leisure to dis- 
interested work not done for profit, 
to the culture of the body, to free 
collective enterprises and games. 
What these collective enterprises 
will be, we are not told. 
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In the face of it, this is not an un- 
attractive prospect for those bur- 
dened with the useless work of mod- 
ern cities. It seems as though ancient 
Athens with its life of exercise and 
philosophic conversation will be 
within the reach of all, with ma- 
chinery to replace the ancient slave. 
But we must not be dazzled. It is 
true Le Corbusier’s city is the only 
logical, rational one in an industrial, 
mechanized state. This city will 
abolish the awful misery of the 
slum-dweller, and the physical and 
psychological stress of our times. 
This city is the city of man, but 
man secular and mechanized. But 
he is forced to drive a wedge be- 
tween the body and the soul. On 
the one hand, there will be purely 
intellectual pursuits; on the other, 
purely physical. The arts and crafts 
united mind and hand. The leisure 
state puts them asunder. This is a 
revolution of the first magnitude. 
“L’homme cependant est chair et 
esprit non pas liés par un fil, mais 
unis en substance. Que les choses 
humaines cessent d’étre a la mesure 
du composé humain, les unes de- 
mandant leur nombre aux énergies 
de la matiére, les autres aux ezi- 
gences d’une spiritualité désincar- 
née, c’est pour (homme un écartéle- 
ment métaphysique épouvantable. 
On peut croire que la figure de ce 
monde passera le jour ou cette élon- 
gation sera devenue telle que notre 
ceur éclatera.”* The _ essential 

4 Maritain, “Les Degrés du Savoir,” p. 31: 
“But man is body and soul joined, not as by 
a thread, but as one in substance. Should hu- 
man activities cease to be proportioned to this 
human unity, some seeking their rhythm in 


the forces of the material world, others in the 
demands of a disincarnate spirituality; then 
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union of mind and body was once 
guaranteed to the mass of men by 
craftsmanship. In the city of the 
future, may not the tension of 
which Maritain speaks, reach its 
maximum? 

We must applaud Le Corbusier’s 
desire to destroy the present mon- 
strosity of a city. But we may still 
doubt his primary premise. Given 
that civilization will grow more and 
more mechanical, there is no deny- 
ing his conclusions nor shirking the 
terrible problems they offer,—the 
dichotomy of man made absolute. 
Is it yet too late to look rationally 
at machinery? While admitting an 
amount of sheer drudgery is saved 
by its use, may we not seek for a 
new definition of the servile and lib- 
eral arts and preach and practice 
the use of machines for the first and 
the crafts for the second? If, as 
Baudelaire said, civilization is a 
(legitimate) effort to overcome the 
consequences of the Fall, it follows 
that drudgery-saving machines are 
good, for they make it easier for a 
man to devote the whole of his mind 
and body to true “making.” But 
the thousand factories that replace 
the craftsman, merely for the sake 
of providing dividends to the rich 
and idle are as de-humanizing as the 
worst types of drudgery. For like 
them, they leave man no liberty to 
“make.” The Fall left us wounded, 
true civilization does in part and 
within its own limits, restore us. 
But the Leisure State may well de- 
stroy us forever. 


the mind of man will be terribly tortured upon 
the rack. It may well be that the shape of this 
world will pass when this tension becomes so 
great that the human heart will burst.” 











THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


“I AM MY YOUTH” 


we wry for Mary and Fanny. 
God love them!” wrote Cole- 
ridge to his friend, William God- 
win in 1800. Charles Lamb also 
had a tender affection for the little 
girls who bloomed in the bookshop 
in Skinner Street, London, and 
whose destinies were ever inter- 
laced with poetry. 

Godwin, their elderly father and 
stepfather, is one of the typical 
curiosities of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for it was before 1800 that he 
achieved his fame. Unfortunately 
for his philosophy, he was born too 
late and died in a period when ac- 
tion counfed more than theories. 
In 1793, William Godwin had been 
the most renowned philosopher in 
England. “Tom Paine was con- 
sidered as a Tom Fool to him, Ed- 
mund Burke as a flashy sophist,” 
wrote Hazlitt. Political Justice 
contained the most radical (Jaco- 
bin) thought of the day. It 
crowned the triumph of Reason; 
emotions were discounted. It af- 
firmed that men’s characters were 
formed by environment; that their 
actions originated in opinion. Im- 
prove environment; educate opin- 
ion! Perfect sincerity will sweep 
away such selfish conceptions as 
marriage and family affections, as 
reason only recognizes truth and 
general benevolence. The soul was 
not mentioned, as Godwin’s uni- 
verse now knew no divinity, al- 
though as a little boy of eight he 





was accustomed to preach from a 
high-chair on Sundays. 

For a few years, earnest young 
Godwinians hailed William as the 
Great Master but the details of the 
Terror with Robespierre and the 
rise of Napoleon made revolution- 
ary ideas far less attractive in fact 
than in fancy and by 1797, God- 
win had become to many the “dim 
eyed son of blasphemy” and his 
works were pilloried and parodied. 
He had moreover become unfaith- 
ful to his own principles and in 
1796 at the age of forty actually 
led to the altar, Mary Wollstone- 
craft. To be sure she was the 
author of The Rights of Woman 
and had overlooked marriage her- 
self with the American, Mr. Imlay, 
but both she and Godwin flinched 
before the world’s reaction to her 
unborn child and she was now only 
too content to become Godwin’s 
legal wife. There followed one 
short year of mutual happiness 
and then Mary died leaving to her 
husband, two little girls, Fanny, 
who was Imlay’s child and Mary, 
safely a Godwin. Devoting himself 
to the children, the philosopher re- 
gained some reputation as a novel- 
ist but when he married twelve 
years later a widow with a son and 
daughter he turned to borrowing 
from his friends with professional 
assiduity. Friendship in those 
days was expensive and Godwin’s 
debts make dizzy reading. Mary 
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Jane Godwin, however, persuaded 
her husband to open a bookshop 
and juvenile publishing house— 
which printed Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare—and had the God- 
wins had any common sense there 
would have been solid comfort in 
Skinner Street when the Shelleys 
came to see them. But creditors 
were knocking at the door in 1812 
and the three beautiful daughters 
of William and Mary Jane com- 
prised the household staff. 

It is at this point that 7 Am My 
Youth begins. Into the demure 
family group, brought up without 
appeal to Political Justice, rushes 
the flaming idealist of twenty, 
avenging angel for those theories 
that Godwin had created and ig- 
nored. This is the theme of the 
play, for Shelley has taken Politi- 
cal Justice as his gospel and indoc- 
trinates the young Godwins. Har- 
riet, his pretty foolish wife is with 
him but, of course, Perfect Sincer- 
ity permits the Godwins to fall in 
love with him and he with one of 
the Godwins—the child of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. Harriet appeals to 
Godwin but Shelley has reinspired 
the ageing freethinker. On fire 
with social injustice, Shelley also 
prods Godwin into refuting the 
Malthusian theory but before this 
is finished, Political Justice applied 
to family life results in Godwin’s 
stepdaughter, Claire, eloping with 
Lord Byron while Mary starts for 
Italy with Shelley. Godwin con- 
soles himself with working over 
statistics with Fanny but Mrs. God- 
win insists that Fanny must no 
longer be left in innocent ignor- 
ance of her origin. Poor Fanny 
never recovers from the shock of 
finding that Godwin is not her 
father and Godwin is left alone 
with Mary Jane and his theories. 
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Legitimately, we feel for the 
course of their story, the authors 
have condensed years into months 
and have advanced Godwin’s Reply 
to Malthus. They have, however, 
completely softened Godwin’s re- 
action to Mary’s elopement when 
his outraged feelings knew no con- 
solation in Perfect Sincerity. He 
refused to see them for two years 
although he began to accept their 
loans and we regret to say that he 
seemed to show little distress at 
Harriet Shelley’s tragic death, but 
hastened his daughter’s marriage 
to the son of Sir Timothy Shelley 
of Field Place in the county of 
Sussex, Baronet. “I have great 
hopes,” he wrote to his brother, 
“that the young man will make her 
a good husband.” 

The play has a delicate atmos- 
phere and for the most part, a gay 
one. The four girls are all flowery. 
Jean Bellows as Claire, the future 
mother of Byron’s Allegra, gives 
her a fresh characterization; Syl- 
via Weld shows the more serious 
Mary and Linda Watkins, the sen- 
sitive, tender Fanny. Frank Law- 
ton is surprisingly believeable as 
the impassioned idealist without 
the gentleness described by Leigh 
Hunt but the authors have not 
given Charles Waldron all that 
they might in Godwin. Robert 
Vivian must be mentioned as the 
old printer Boggs.—At the Play- 
house. 


OncE 18 EnouGH.—Toiling and 
moiling with strikes and wages, 
bandying brutalities and coining 
crude phrases, the Theater of the 
Left should listen with some awe 
to Mr. Lonsdale, for his persiflage 
hits harder than their sledge ham- 
mers. Although Once is Enough 
is but the lees of Henry Arthur 
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Jones’ and Sutro’s smart comedies, 
it turns out to be the strongest Red 
propaganda in town, for if the 
British peerage were what it de- 
picts then bombs were wasted on 
them. Time was when a Duke and 
Duchess trod the stage with dignity 
but at the week-end parties of His 
Grace of Hampshire, the coroneted 
guests vie with each other in dis- 
courtesies to their host and host- 
ess. All one can do is to tell over 
a litany of names like Charnwood, 
Trevelyan, Grey, Acton and How- 
ard and hope that Mr. Lonsdale 
has drawn more freely on his im- 
agination than his social experi- 
ence for his seedy characters. 

Miss Ina Claire, for once chaste 
as Lucrece and, as usual, much 
more adroit, sparkles in spite of 
the pang of ducal adulteries and 
saves her most unworthy mate by 
refusing to make a Duchess of his 
mistress via the divorce courts. 
The only contribution to intelli- 
gence is her cool classification of 
the Duke’s passion as a nervous 
disorder requiring first aid rather 
than reproaches. The concept of 
sin is, of course, not included but 
marriage is declared to be a more 
important institution than ever as 
both freedom and titles are contin- 
gent to it. The Castle also harbors 
a Slavic adventurer who makes fat 
living by outwitting the witless 
peers but pays homage to the vir- 
tue of the Duchess. That is all 
there is to it except Mr. Sovey’s 
handsome set, Mr. Gilbert Miller’s 
lively direction and Miss Claire’s 
bright comedy.—At the Henry 
Miller. 


Haiti1.—In the week which saw 
the beginning and end of Save Me 
the Waltz, a production by one of 
the most experienced Broadway 
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producers with a capital invest- 
ment well over fifty thousand, the 
Federal Theater turned once more 
to Harlem and the jungle and 
proved that even without the lead- 
ers of the Mercury Theater, they 
can score success at minimum ex- 
pense. In the “morgue” of The 
New York Times, a quiet young 
journalist dreamed dreams of gar- 
ishly colored—no pun intended— 
events in Haiti. Haiti indeed is 
becoming geographically close to 
Harlem for the Negro Macbeth 
transferred the Scottish chief to 
the jungle in the person of the 
dark leader, Henri Christophe and 
it is Henri Christophe who tri- 
umphs over the French marines in 
the new melodrama. 

Under Toussaint l’Ouverture the 
blacks had already won their free- 
dom, had driven out their aristo- 
cratic masters and had been recog- 
nized as a Republic by the French 
Revolutionary Assembly. But Na- 
poleon, as First Consul, decided to 
regain the island and with the 
landing of his marines the play be- 
gins. L’Ouverture retires to the 
hills but is basely lured down to 
make terms. When he finds out at 
the Ball that the truce is to be vio- 
lated he gives his sword to Chris- 
tophe and bids him make good his 
escape. At the end the fever- 
ridden whites are driven out. 
There is the side issue of one of 
the officer’s wives who discovers 
her half Haitian origin but Mr. du 
Bois has a habit of ringing down 
his curtain before his dramatic ac- 
tion is fully developed. The set of 
the colonial mansion opening onto 
the soft skies and lush greens of 
the tropics becomes resplendent 
with the brilliant uniforms. Over 
them all towers Rex Ingram as 
Christophe, the future Emperor of 




















the Island—a blaze of scarlet. The 
white actors give pointed charac- 
terizations of the French officers. 
Toussaint l’Overture, whom they 
are to carry back as prisoner to 
France, is a figure full of dignity. 
It was of him that Wordsworth 
wrote: 

“thou hast great allies 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies 
And love and man’s unconquerable 

mind.” 


Mr. Uliman, the producer for the 
Federal Theater and his scenic and 
technical directors are to be con- 
gratulated for a stirring perform- 
ance. Mr. du Bois has contrived 
to avoid the voodoo of Macbeth and 
has been very careful not to let a 
drumbeat intrude from O’Neill.— 
At the Lafayette. 


WHo’s WuHo.—As Miss Imogen 
Coca is definitely no longer a “New 
Face” Mr. Sillman has had to 
change the name of his show which 
is now sponsored by Miss Elsa 
Maxwell. Miss June Sillman has 
now joined her brother both as a 
member of the cast and a writer of 
lyrics and is to be welcomed. Rags 
Ragland—from burlesque—brings 
back one of the old vaudeville acts 
and also much hilarity when, as 
Romeo, he is affected by the waves 
on a floating stage at Jones Beach. 
But Miss Coca’s development as a 
comedienne impressed us more 
than anything else. So did the fact 
that during the whole evening 
there was not one dubious joke. 
The pace is fast and the music 
faster. It is not a quiet show in 
any sense of the word.—At the 
Hudson. 


Wine or CuHoice.—Dramatic 
Symposiums are the fashion with 
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both S. N. Behrman and Sidney 
Howard but eschewing the melo- 
drama latent in a petrified forest 
or a hotel in a war zone, Mr. Behr- 
man again holds his annual house- 
party on Long Island. The host is 
a plutocrat of such _ plutocratic 
magnitude that he never appears, 
nor do we need him, as his more or 
less permanent guests are domi- 
ciled in guest cottages in which 
they in turn entertain their friends. 
Such action as there is exists in the 
counterbalance between the young 
men, radical and liberal, with a girl 
thrown in as a torch to their con- 
victions. 

The host of the exceedingly 
charming guests’ cottage to which 
we are introduced is Alexander 
Woollcott whom Mr. Behrman 
casts as a Lithuanian for no ap- 
parent reason, except to slight Lat- 
via or Esthonia. Mr. Woollicott’s 
guest is a beautiful divorcée who 
has to decide whether to be a 
screen star or the wife of the sen- 
ator from New Mexico. But pend- 
ing this decision she is betrayed 
by her passion for a noxious young 
radical from a neighboring guest 
cottage. The real pith of the eve- 
ning comes when the Senator, 
Leslie Banks, speaking out his 
mind to this youth says, “I see how 
people like you can condemn to 
death their best friends, because 
equally you can condemn your- 
selves to lovelessness, to abnega- 
tion, to death. . . . Your sentimen- 
tality ignores the most powerful 
impulse in all people—to be free 
to choose. It ignores their imagi- 
nations, their best instincts... . 
We affirm their capacity to com- 
prehend and their right to their 
errors. On that affirmation I shall 
fight you. I shall devote my life 
to fighting you.” 
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After being rewritten and recast 
for months on the road, Wine of 
Choice turns out to be no vintage 
but offers clever dialogue, more 
laughs than morals and a cast that 
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puts every ounce of vitality possi- 
ble into the text. Mr. Woollcott is 
at his best; so are Miss Claudia 
Morgan and Theodore Newton as 
the Red.—At the Guild. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—aAt the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WitnH You.— 
Whose wholesome fun remains 
fresh.—At the Booth. 


BrorHer Rat.—The juvenile 
comedy of the Virginia Military 
Academy acted by a gay young 
cast. But with one or two dubious 
jokes.—At the Ambassador. 


THE Women.—One play whose 
success we regret.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


July 


Room Service.—tThree theatrical 
men who try to produce a play and 
stay in a hotel without any cash 
provide a rollicking farce.—At the 
Cort. 

November 


SuSAN AND Gop.—The combina- 
tion of Beatrice Lillie and the Ox- 
ford Group in a comedy by Rachel 
Crothers constitutes one of the de- 
lights of the season.—At the Plym- 
outh. 


THe Star Wacon.—A time dra- 
ma in which Maxwell Anderson 
permits his hero to relive his past 
and prove to himself and his audi- 
ence that ideals are best. Finely 


played by Burgess Meredith, Lil- 
lian Gish and Russell Collins.—At 
the Empire. 


December 


Ip RaTHER Be _ RIGHT.—Mr. 
George M. Cohan as President 
Roosevelt manages to combine sa- 
tire with such friendly and kindly 
humor that it pleases all parties. 
A thoroughly enjoyable Kaufman 
and Hart musical comedy.—At the 
Alvin. 


AMPHITRYON 38.—A version 
from the French of one of the 
world’s oldest comedies but even 
coarser than the Latin comedy of 
Plautus, which the Lunts will re- 
place this month by The Sea Gull 
of Chekhov.—At the Shubert. 


GoLpEN Boy.—A fine perform- 
ance by Luther Adler of the Italian 
boy who sacrifices his art for the 
money of the prize ring. Clifford 
Odets’ best play. But those who 
see it must expect the language of 
the prize ring. Presented by the 
Group Theater.—At the Belasco. 


January, 1938 


Jutius Caesar.—The triumph- 
ant modern dress production of the 
Mercury Theater, an offspring of 
the Federal Project. It has broken 
all records for Julius Caesar in New 
York and seems likely to set a new 
international standard. A produc- 
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tion that should be seen.—At the 
National. 


Hooray FoR WuHaT! Ed Wynn 
back again in a resplendent show 
and with all his giggles and funny 
hats. There is also Haakon’s two 
ballets, the tumbling Briants and 
some irresistible trained dogs.— 
At the Winter Garden. 


Or Mice AND MEN.— The well- 
known story has been dramatized 
into a tragedy that is technically of 
a high order but is disfigured by 
sacrilegious and unsavory lines. Of 
course the story deals with two 
vagrant laborers whose language 
cannot be refined but the drama is 
too powerful in itself to need extra 
“strength.”—At the Music Bor. 


February 


THE SHOEMAKERS’ HOLipAy.— 
The Mercury’s very clever produc- 
tion of Dekker’s sixteenth century 
comedy of Guild life in London. It 
has many amusing and charming 
qualities but also has preserved all 
the Elizabethan jokes which are at 
times even coarser than modern 
ones.—At the National. 


A Do.i’s Hovse.—A most un- 
usual production by Jed Harris 
with Ruth Gordon, Dennis King 
and Paul Lukas which has held its 
own all winter, and will now stay 
on in New York instead of going 
to London. Kent Smith may soon 
take over the part of the husband. 
—At the Broadhurst. 


THE CrapLE Witt Rock.—Mr. 
Blitzen’s blasting satire of the steel 
trust in a musical comedy pro- 
duced without scenery or orches- 
tra.—At the Mercury. 
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March 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE.—Pro- 
duced originally in Dublin, this 
drama is of an Irish Canon in a 
small parish where the struggle be- 
tween Tories and Radicals is being 
carried on as fiercely as in the out- 
side world. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
gives a superb performance as the 
Canon and the cast includes the 
inimitable Sara Allgood, and Julie 
Haydon in the lovely role of Brigid, 
the little maid who has visions. 
Written by Paul Vincent Carroll 
and produced by Eddie Dowling, 
this is undoubtedly the finest play 
of the year.—At the Golden. 


On Borrowed TiME.—A _ very 
striking, very modern “Dance of 
Death” where the old time sinister 
figure is now quiet little Mr. Brink 
whom Gramps keeps up in an ap- 
ple tree because he can’t desert 
little orphaned Pud. The benevol- 
ence of Death is the theme but it 
includes some rattling melodrama 
and comedy and magnificent play- 
ing by Dudley Digges as Gramps 
and Master Holden as little Pud.— 
At the Longacre. 


Our Town.—Without scenery 
and very few properties but with 
excellent lighting and sound effects 
and a cast that is perfectly attuned 
to Mr. Thornton Wilder’s mood, 
Mr. Frank Craven as Property Man 
and Lecturer helps one feel the at- 
mosphere of the New Hampshire 
hills and how Grovers Corners is 
linked up with eternity. The daily 
lives of humble people are followed 
step by step by audiences who be- 
come emotionally involved to a sur- 
prising degree. Though in prose, 
Our Town is close to poetry.—At 
the Morosco. 
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BacHELon Born.—A light-heart- 
ed, agreeable comedy about attrac- 
tive and pleasant people. Mr. 
Frederick Leister is the House 
Master in an English Public School 
which is suddenly invaded by his 
three nieces. But Messrs. Leister 
and Mather are real characters and 
understand comedy, and the nieces 
are all delightful. So are some of 
the boys.—At the Lyceum. 


One THIRD OF A NATION.—A sur- 
vey of housing in New York City 
done so dramatically by the Living 
Newspaper Group of the Federal 
Theater that it has become recog- 
nized as one of the most exciting 
shows. Something that it would be 
a great mistake to miss. The old- 
law tenement on Cherry Street is 
not to be forgotten.—At the Adel- 
phi. 


BETWEEN THE Devit.—A highly 
sophisticated musical play about 
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the dilemma of a bigamist. 


The 
problem of deciding between Miss 
Evelyn Laye and Miss Adele Dixon 
is too much for Jack Buchanan so 


he leaves it to the audience. The 
action is more circumspect than 
the songs. The music is already 
popular.—At the Imperial. 


Att THAT GLITTERS.—A trite 
comedy with one of the vulgarest 
scenes ever seen outside burlesque. 
—At the Biltmore. 


On THE Roap: Victoria Regina; 
Father Malachy’s Miracle; Julius 
Caesar. 


MONASTERY.—A motion picture 
dedicated to Cardinal O’Connell 
with narration by the Rev. Michael 
J. Ahern, S.J., showing the daily 
life of the monks of the Grand 
St. Bernard and a community of 
Trappists. A very unusual film— 
At the Squire. 
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The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





BEMANA 


The Story of a Story 


| pr a hundred years Marist mis- 
sionaries have been in the South 
Seas, teaching Catholic doctrine to 
the natives on the islands of Wallis 
and Futuna, of Samoa and New 
Caledonia, of the North and South 
Solomons, of New Hebrides and 
Fiji. With the group of American 
missionaries is a young Marist 
from Van Buren, Maine, Father 
Arsene J. Laplante, S.M., who after 
ten years away from home, is now 
in this country for a short visit. 
He is not here for a vacation but 
to obtain assistance for his dis- 
tant mission territory in the Fiji 
Islands, the district of Bemana; 
and to illustrate the ways of native 
life—its peculiarities, its surprises, 
its bizarre drolleries — he has 
brought with him a film story,— 
six reels of appealing episodes. 
To know Father Laplante is a 
privilege; to talk with him, a de- 
light. He never seems to mind the 
questions people are always asking. 
One natural query is, of course, 





“How did you become interested in 
going so far away from home?” 
And to this he answers that in a 
vague way he always wanted to be 
a foreign missionary. During his 
novitiate the idea took definite 
form, and before his ordination in 
1927 he had obtained permission 
to go to the Marist Mission of the 
South Seas. The following sum- 
mer final preparations were made, 
and as the Fiji Islands was chosen 
to be his field of work he read 
everything he could lay his hands 
on about that group and its in- 
habitants. He remembers the exact 
date,—November 3, 1927, while in 
Boston, eagerly awaiting the day of 
his departure,—that he was hand- 
ed a long letter from the Fijis, 
written by one of the Marist Mis- 
sionary Sisters, who had a decided 
narrative gift, Sister Mary Sabine. 
Absorbed by its amazing contents, 
Father Laplante read the letter 
over and over. 

Briefly, this is the story it told. 
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Buli Bemana, a native chief of 
the district of Bemana on Viti 
Levu, the largest island of the Fiji 
archipelago, had become a convert. 
For a while he remained faithful 
to his new beliefs, but suddenly 
abandoned the teachings he had 
accepted. It seems that his power 
and authority as an agent of the 
Government filled his mind with 
a self-importance superior to the 
claims of his new-found religion. 
(The Islands of Fiji are under the 
protection of the British Govern- 
ment.) Whatever the English 
Governor wanted done, this chief 
accomplished well and quickly. His 
people admired, respected and flat- 
tered his abilities; God was for- 
gotten. 

What Buli Bemana grasped more 
clearly than most of the other chiefs 
was the Government’s insistent de- 
mands for improved housing con- 
ditions in native villages. As a 
consequence of his understanding 
of the problem, he was given the 
title and the honor of Inspector, a 
position that required detailed re- 
ports to the Governor. While on a 
tour through the territory of a 
minor chieftain, one who at the 
time was his best friend, he was 
surprised and irritated at what he 
saw: an appalling neglect of homes, 
farms and people. When his 
friend tried to account for the con- 
ditions, Buli Bemana listened, but 
when a bribe was offered to stop a 
truthful report to the Governor, he 
spurned the lavish gift. The dis- 
gruntled chieftain knew well what 
that entailed: loss of office, a heavy 
fine, with the disgrace of a public 
reprimand. Unable to face the con- 
sequences he planned revenge in a 
primitive, revolting fashion. To the 
most notorious sorcerer or witch 
doctor of the island he brought a 
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splendid gift, and persuaded the old 
magician to put a spell on Buli 
Bemana. How all this happened is 
hard to explain. The facts are cer- 
tain. 

The Buli became ill, with a sick- 
ness no doctor knew how to cure. 
Unable to carry on his duties, 
dropped from the Government servy- 
ice, the Buli’s life was spent in aim- 
less wandering in search of relief. 
He gave no thought to prayer or re- 
ligion until he met Sister Sabine, 
a nun who had already spent 
twenty years on these missions. 
Her medical knowledge told her at 
once that the Chief’s illness was 
due to more than natural causes. 
She bluntly told him the truth, ar- 
gued with him about the power of 
prayer, and persuaded him to re- 
member his former years as a 
Catholic. Convinced at last, and 
with the assurance that all his 
Catholic friends would join with 
him, he began a novena to the 
Little Flower. On the last day of 
that novena he was cured. 


The excitement of Father La- 
plante’s voyage to the Fiji Islands 
took all remembrance of the letter 
and its strange story out of his 
memory, until upon his arrival, the 
Bishop at Suva assigned him to 
Bemana. That sounded familiar. 
The first native to whom he was 
introduced was a tall, husky, 
healthy chief. His name? Bulli 
Bemana! The first nun he talked 
with turned out to be Sister Sabine, 
the writer of the letter! What a 
perfect pattern of coincidences! 

Father Laplante lost no time in 
appealing to the Chief of Bemana: 
“So the Little Flower worked a 
miracle for you. Why not show 
your gratitude by helping me in my 
new work? We will dedicate this 
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new ‘mission station to God in her 
honor.” 

When these words were trans- 
lated to him, Buli Bemana laughed 
good-naturedly, before he replied 
solemnly: “Just let me know what 
you need and I'll help you all I 
can.” In his native language the 
expression is: “Moni tukuna au na 
yavala: I'll be right at your el- 
bow.” That was a sacred promise, 
one the Chief kept to the letter. 
For ten years he gave the mission- 
ary loyal support, by his own ex- 
ample and by directing his subjects 
to work under the missionary’s in- 
struction, while schools, a convent, 
a rectory, and best of all a mag- 
nificent church were built. This 
Church of the Little Flower in 
Bemana is of reinforced concrete, 
the first of its kind in the South 
Seas. 

Although many of the natives 
have become Christians, some of 
them still hold fast to their old 
superstitious beliefs and practices. 
We are familiar with the reputed 
ability of the Indian fakirs to 
change the course of a stream, to 
walk on hot coals without being 
burned and to make themselves 
immune to pain, but Father La- 
plante’s account of how the natives 
of the Fijis subdue man-eating 
sharks by kissing them on their 
upturned bellies, strains our credu- 
lity to the breaking point. 

The shark killing by kissing oc- 
curs about twice a year, the mis- 
sionary says, when the natives want 
to make a drive for food for tribal 
feasts, or when they want to make 
the old swimming hole safe for 
their children. The night before 


the drive the man who wants the 
shark fishing done goes to the 
house of the chief, who is also the 
sorcerer or medicine man. 


There 
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a ceremony is enacted which sur- 
vives from ancient times. This 
ceremony always includes the pres- 
entation of kava, a beverage dis- 
tilled from juice extracted from 
finely-ground root and the sacrifice 
of an animal. The kava is drunk 
and some of it is sprinkled on the 
main post of the house where the 
spirit is supposed to dwell, and the 
animal is strangled, cooked and 
eaten. The next day the natives 
drive the sharks into a large net, 
the shark-kissers wade out, seize 
the man-eaters, kiss them on their 
upturned bellies and fling them on 
the bank. Father Laplante admits 
he cannot explain it,—it is due to 
some occult power, he says,—but 
among the natives it is taken for 
granted that once a shark is kissed 
——upside down—that is the end of 
the shark! 

When Father Laplante received 
orders to return home, he decided 
to bring with him a motion picture 
depicting the ways of life of his 
people, and including the story of 
the Chief Buli Bemana. Aided by 
a skilled photographer from Eu- 
rope, who has lived in the South 
Seas for many years, the Missionary 
had no difficulty in persuading his 
friendly Fijians to re-enact the de- 
tails of the miracle. Strange as it 
may seem, the Chief who was fa- 
vored by God, the minor chieftain 
who had hated him, even the witch 
doctor, as well as the nun, Sister 
Mary Sabine— all who figured in 
the details of this true story—have 
become the actors in Father La- 
plante’s missionary narrative. Care 
has been taken with music and nar- 
ration to make Bemana the best 
missionary film ever offered. It is 
unique, full of surprises, authentic 
and delightful. 

Father Laplante realizes that 
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when he returns to his mission, he 
may never come home again. Of 
this he is certain—the rest of his 
life will be devoted to his adopted 
people on the faraway Fijis. He 
plans to sail about the end of May 
to establish a new mission center 
on the Island of Yasawa in the Fiji 
group. He is happy to go back. 
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Many who read this will be 
pleased to know that his film is 
now available, and may be had by 
sending a request to the head- 
quarters of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith at 109 
East 38th Street, New York City. 


DANIEL S. RANKIN, S.M. 





RELIGION AND BEAUTY IN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


HE Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York City, has recently 
placed on exhibition one hundred 
and five illuminated manuscripts, 
a number of drawings and etchings 
and other art objects, portraying 
the story of the Passion, Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, an exhibition 
which is not only of signal interest 
to art lovers because of the exqui- 
site workmanship but of stirring 
religious appeal to the entire Chris- 
tian world as well. As a sequel to 
the one arranged to celebrate the 
Christmas festival, this exhibition 
which depicts the liturgical feast of 
the Easter season, will be open to 
the public until April 30th, every 
day except Sundays and legal holi- 
days from ten until five o’clock, 
without need of card of admission. 
It is part of a plan of its Direc- 
tor, Miss Belle da Costa Greene, to 
place before the public on signifi- 
cant occasions, a selected group of 
the eight hundred illuminated 
manuscripts and other art objects 
belonging to the Library. At this 
time missals, prayer books and 
Gospels, arranged in numbered 
cases, relate by means of minia- 
tures of incomparable beauty all 
the great moments of the Passion. 
Artists of eleven countries from the 


ninth to the seventeenth century 
have contributed to the inspiring 
spectacle. 

With the introduction of the art 
of illumination, the symbolic rep- 
resentation of the Last Supper by 
means of the story of the Loaves 
and Fishes and the Miracle of Cana 
gave way to the more familiar and 
more realistic presentation of 
Christ at the table, surrounded by 
the Apostles. An eleventh-century 
French manuscript from Mont St. 
Michel is the earliest representation 
in this exhibit of the Last Supper, 
showing Christ at the table. Dutch, 
Flemish and German painters tell 
the story in the manner of the 
period and of the country where 
each miniature was executed. 

A crucifixion scene by Niccolé da 
Bologna, in a fourteenth-century 
Italian manuscript and another, in 
a sixteenth-century miniature by 
Jean Bourdichon, one of the last 
great miniaturists, show to what 
heights the art of illumination at- 
tained. Both of these full - page 
miniatures are extremely advanced 
in realistic treatment and are per- 
fect in details. The rich colors of 
the costumes and the glorious back- 
grounds make them amazingly 
beautiful. There is something soul- 
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stirring in the vigorous Resurrec- 
tion scene painted by Pacino di 
Bonaguida, a Florentine miniatur- 
ist of the fourteenth century. Irre- 
spective of their beauty, the minia- 
tures for the most part are un- 
signed. 

In any group of these miniatures, 
depicting one great moment of the 
Passion, it is possible to trace the 
development of the art from its 
earliest and simplest beginnings in 
the monasteries to the high point 
of its artistic achievement in the 
days of the Renaissance, when the 
work became more delicately exqui- 
site. The beauty and richness of 
coloring and the brilliance of the 
gold which adorns them still, are 
enduring proof of the care which 
these treasures have received 
through the ages. 

Two excellent examples of medi- 
eval art from the private collection 
of Mr. Morgan are on exhibition 
with the manuscripts. A triptych 
of enamels, studded with uncut 
precious stones, which has in its 
central panel a smaller triptych of 
Byzantine enamels, enshrining a 
piece of wood and a part of a nail, 
illustrates the finding of the True 
Cross. This beautiful reliquary 
was the work of Godefroid de 
Claire in the twelfth century for 
the Abbey of Stavelot in Belgium. 
An altar-piece in four panels, exe- 
cuted in Catalonia, Spain, about 
1350, on wood covered with gold 
leaf, has twenty-four miniatures 
painted on its surface, depicting 
the chief events in the life of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Passion of 
her Divine Son. Three Rembrandt 
etchings of the Passion, which are 
considered to be among the finest 
things the artist ever did, both from 
the standpoint of composition and 
of compelling directness are also 
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on view. There are drawings by 
Francesco Mazzola, il Parmagiano, 
and one by Raphael, showing Christ 
at prayer in the Garden. 

The complete circle of the Pas- 
sion is depicted by a group of 
twenty-eight rich miniatures about 
the size of “holy pictures,” mount- 
ed on gold leaf and arranged to tell 
the story from the Entry into Jeru- 
salem to the Ascension. These ex- 
quisite little cards, so to speak, are 
arresting not only because of their 
narrative function but because of 
the beauty of their details. One 
should go many times to this ex- 
hibit in order rightly to appreciate 
its religious significance and gran- 
deur. What a contrast it presents 
to a recent collection of Commu- 
nist posters,—lately displayed at the 
Centre Club in connection with the 
Catholic Press Exhibit,—the avowed 
object of whose designers is to 
obliterate all reverence or belief of 
man in God and His Christ. 

A letter from His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Pacelli, Secretary of State to 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI., ex- 
pressed the esteem and profound 
interest of the Holy Father in a 
recent scholarly accomplishment of 
Miss Meta Harrsen to whom we are 
indebted for the careful arrange- 
ment of this Easter festival exhibit. 
Within the past few months, the 
Morgan Library has brought out 
Miss Harrsen’s description of one 
of that institution’s most important 
manuscripts, the Cursus Sanctae 
Mariae, a review of which appeared 
in our pages last month. 

The type of work being done 
there, brings the Morgan Library 
constantly to the attention not only 
of scholars and art lovers, but to 
high dignitaries of the Church both 
here and abroad. 

MARION GARNETT HENNION, M.A. 











PILATE’S QUESTION TODAY 


Ir was the first Good Friday. 
Pontius Pilate, wrapped in his toga, 
was waiting for the Jews in his 
palace, the fortress Antonia. At 
last the rabble appeared, leading 
their prisoner, Jesus Christ. The 
Jews stopped in front of the hall; 
they would not enter the house of 
a Gentile, for fear of being con- 
taminated! 

Pilate therefore went out to 
them, and said: “What accusation 
bring you against this man?” 

To which the Jews replied some- 
what brusquely; “If He were not a 
malefactor, we would not have de- 
livered Him up to thee.” Where- 
upon Pilate re-entered his hall, 
called Jesus and said to Him; “Art 
thou a King?” Jesus answered, 
“Thou sayest I am a King. For 
this was I born, and for this came 
I into the world; that I should give 
testimony to the truth. Everyone 
that is of the truth, heareth my 
voice.” 

Pilate said to Him; “What is 
Truth?” And when he had said 
this, he went out. 

Very often we are inclined to 
blame Pilate for his indifference to 
Truth. Yet, if Jesus Christ were 
to come into our midst today, He 
would find the same hatred, and, if 
He had to undergo the same trial, 
He would find, on the part of His 
judges, with few exceptions, the 
same indifference and receive the 
same condemnation. 

If we want to know what is the 
“ideal” of our national leaders, 
what are their “principles” regard- 
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ing life in general, and politics in 
particular, we have only to con- 
sider them at work; “By their 
fruits you shall know them.” 
Now, if we look at their expedi- 
ency, we are forced to admit that, 
like Pilate, they care but little for 
the truth, and as for their syco- 
phantic colleagues, they have but 


one preoccupation—to remain 
“Caesar’s friends.” 
“Time is money.” So goes the 


old, and alas! ever new saying, and 
what can truth, which is so inti- 
mately connected with religion, 
mean to money-grabbers except an 
idle fancy or something fit only for 
little children or old women? Life 
is too short for time-servers to 
trouble about truth, which seems 
rather an obstacle to “good poli- 
tics” in which justice gives way to 
compromise, the common welfare 
to self-interest, and where God’s 
claims are rejected like an orange 
skin that one kicks into the gutter. 

Where indeed is the sense of jus- 
tice when “every means that fur- 
thers the conquest of the masses is 
good,” or when, for a trifle or the 
so-called right of expansion, na- 
tions trample down the rights of 
others? Where is their sense of 
charity, when the works of mercy 
towards the sick and cripples are 
turned into ridicule, and considered 
as “the negation of the race and of 
the idea of honour”? 

Where is their sense of self-re- 
spect, when the laws of a nation 
favour divorce, “exalting” men and 
women to the rank of horses and 
cattle, good only for breeding pur- 
poses, and when, practically, they 
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fall lower than the beasts, for in 
our “civilized” countries, we do not 
even always imitate animals in 
what is worthy of imitation in 
them. We borrow their lower in- 
stincts, and, unlike the animals, we 
do not even tend our young, but 
often get rid of them entirely. 

Where is their sense of honour, 
when often with a solemn promise 
of “securing liberty of profession 
and public exercise of Catholic re- 
ligion,” they persecute Catholics, 
so that “the religious struggles of 
the German people have never 
taken such a revolutionary form.” 
When, after “guarantee for the 
preservation and erection of Cath- 
olic schools,” “officials act against 
the schools thus protected, and this 
by the supreme authority of the 
Reich.” When it has been prom- 
ised “that Bishops and diocesan 
authorities should enjoy full liberty 
in communication with the faith- 
ful as far as their pastoral charge 
is concerned,” and several pastoral 
letters have been prohibited, Bish- 
ops outraged and insulted, priests 
and laymen imprisoned for the 
faith? And what defence can Cath- 
olics put up when a secret ordi- 
nance of the Political Government 
of Bavaria, sent to local authorities, 
reads as follows: “The authorities 
will be, at any given time, under 
the protection of the Bavarian po- 
litical police, in their struggle 
against Catholicism”? 

There was a time when political 
society was organized on a sound 
footing, as, for instance, in the 
early centuries of Swiss democracy. 
This does not mean that there was 
no war at all; indeed, justice was 
all too often violated, but in spite 
of this, people had a sense of loy- 
alty, honour and justice, which 
served as a basis on which to judge 
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individuals as well as nations. In 
short, order was well established 
and society enjoyed the “tran- 
quillity of order,” because order 
was rooted in God. Today we have 
rejected God, and have found a sub- 
stitute in man. Now, God is truth 
and man is vanity. When God is 
given His place in a country, virtue 
is honoured, real men and good 
citizens abound, peace may reign 
because order exists in the mind of 
the people. But when He is su- 
perseded by man, there is another 
story to tell—morals decay, man 
becomes the prey of his passions, 
and the slave of the despot. 

It is one of the most striking 
ironies of history that neo-de- 
mocracy led the way to dictator- 
ship, that the “liberty, equality 
and fraternity” of the French Revo- 
lution gave birth to the very nega- 
tion of liberty, to slavery and per- 
secution. There is, in theory per- 
haps, a difference between neo- 
democracy and our modern dicta- 
torships; in hard fact, there is 
none. Unlike Christian democracy, 
which establishes order based on 
the rights of God, neo-democracy, 
as well as Bolshevism, Fascism and 
Nazism, tries to build on the rights 
of man. In application, there are 
only accidental differences between 
them. In some countries, the ap- 
plication is evident and forthright, 
although more brutal; in others, it 
is sly and underhand, yet more 
dangerous. As a matter of fact, 
the application is but a “question 
de doigté,” a question of how it is 
to be handled, but the goal is iden- 
tical in all cases. So we have a re- 
newal of the attitude of jesting Pi- 
late—these leaders have no use for 
truth, and end by condemning it. 


—From Thunder Over Europe. By H. Gicon 
(London: Sands & Co.). 








A Maze or LIEs 


As we plodded quietly across the 
Black Sea I had ample time to chew 
the cud of Russia. I was ex- 
hilarated to be leaving the U.S.S.R., 
though I personally had fared very 
well there. I had gone to Russia 
hypnotized by the misfits and 
misery of capitalistic society. Now 
what I had seen of Russia had 
taught me to count my blessings as 
never before. I felt light of heart 
to be going back to a world where, 
for all its faults, I might read both 
the Bible and Karl Marx if I chose 
and laugh at all the newspapers. 
Where beauty and art, truth and 
knowledge have their own impon- 
derable values regardless of social 
origin. And nobody tries to label 
Beethoven a proletarian or any- 
thing else, save a genius of God’s 
rare dispensation. Russia was too 
cruel, too blatant, too simplified for 
me. Too impatient with the va- 
garies of the human spirit. The 
Soviet psyche repelled and fright- 
ened me. And the bad taste of all 
the exhibitionism and extroverting 
disgusted me. How could the peo- 
ple be anything but banal with so 
much living and thinking in pub- 
lic? But their standards are not 
our standards and, whether we like 
it or not, there is no denying the 
existence of millions of exuberantly 
self-satisfied Soviet citizens, build- 
ing Socialism blithely under the 
Plan. And the sturdy youth of 
Russia faces the future with an 
optimism and zest unknown in the 
old world. For the blinkers over 
their eyes and their manufactured 
minds, they naturally haven’t a 
care. There are other solid achieve- 
ments to the credit of the Govern- 
ment: the resolute and successful 
campaign against illiteracy, the 
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care for children, the colossal ef- 
fort involved in building up a 
mighty heavy industry from 
scratch, the many-sided impulse 
given to the lives of the “dark peo- 
ple” of Russia. Not specifically 
Soviet, but perennially Russian and 
still flourishing, is the magnificent 
theatre, and the brilliance and 
ascetic absorption of men of sci- 
ence in their work. If this is true, 
what then is awry in the Soviet 
world? 

Rich men have disappeared in 
Russia and with them the old con- 
centration of wealth. But the 
Communist bureaucrats have arisen 
in their places with a concentra- 
tion of power far more terrifying 
and ineluctable than the old. In- 
tellectual integrity now counts for 
little or nothing, and the main pre- 
occupation of the intelligentsia in 
the many fields of thought tra- 
versed by the orthodox Marxian 
line seems to be to save their skins. 
Those of exceptional fiber who in- 
sist on independence sooner or 
later fall under a charge of coun- 
ter-revolution or sabotage and per- 
ish. The fear of these charges is 
now so great that no Russian will 
see a foreigner privately, if he can 
wriggle away politely. This was 
my repeated experience, and it was 
corroborated by all foreigners | 
spoke to. 

Worst of all, the “creative spirit 
of Russia is in chains.” There are 
no successors to the great pre-revo- 
lutionary Russians in any of the 
arts. Nor can there be as long as 
art is forced to masquerade as 
propaganda. On all sides, shabby 
mean standards of conduct are 
encouraged by the dictatorship. 
There is the nauseating sycophancy 
enveloping the persons of the big 
Soviet chiefs. The stifling of all 
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criticism, and on occasion of even 
vital truth, to preserve the legend 
of Soviet impeccability. The un- 
savory succession of trials, stimu- 
lated by the Soviet judicial authori- 
ties and laconically accepted by the 
people. The monotonous blare of 
the Soviet Press. The organized 
maze of lies about the non-Soviet 
world (which few Soviet citizens 
are in a position to analyse). The 
apotheosis of the economic factor 
and the brutal savage sentences for 
economic offences. It is far easier 
to be shot or exiled, for example, in 
Russia today for bungling a “plan” 
or stealing a bushel of grain than 
for murder. Such things are all 
quite logical I suppose in a society 
which has declared itself to be 
nothing more or less than an eco- 
nomic mechanism. Taking Russia 
as the criterion, there is no sanctu- 
ary for the human ego, which many 
of us still obstinately believe good 
government should protect, under 
a Marxian dictatorship. Mean- 
while, the professional friends of 
the U.S.S.R. talk their unreal talk 
of the civil liberties of the new 
Constitution as if it exactly reflect- 
ed the facts of everyday life in the 
US.S.R. What a Jeremiad! and 
probably unconvincing to those 
who do not know the U.S.S.R., be- 
cause so melodramatic. 

In the light of time and results 
all this brutality, in the making of 
the Soviet world, may seem so 
much trivialia. All this churning 
up of our familiar life-forms too 
stimulating to count the cost. But 
I cannot ape this mood. As far as 
the Russians are concerned, they 
have never been gently handled by 
their masters. Their history is one 
long record of violent brutality, the 
most graceless and ugly in Europe. 
And so things happen in Russia, to- 
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day as yesterday, without bringing 
a ripple to the surface which would 
be impossible elsewhere. 

Since the Revolution the Rus- 
sians have been rushing about de- 
stroying the old bonds, construct- 
ing, agitating, fertilising much dead 
earth, charging full tiit at every ob- 
stacle real or imaginary. It is time 
for this hectic mood to pass. Peo- 
ple running at top speed, says the 
poet, have neither a heart nor a 
head. Official Russia is running 
too hard today, I think, to give the 
natural richness of the Russian 
head and heart full scope. 

Da svidania Russia! I cried as 
I stepped from that Soviet gang- 
plank in Pireus, sick of sociologi- 
cal cogitation, Soviet self-advertise- 
ment,‘and all that extroverting in 
and out of season. Oh, for that 
bright and inconsequential day 
when we will go to Russia on no 
sociological quest, but to amble 
here and there, unmindful of the 
police, enjoying the real genius of 
the people: the spontaneous music 
in their feet and voices, the subtle 
cadences of their speech, the quix- 
otic minds, the whimsical laughter, 
the gay never-ageing deep hearted 
women, the great generosity of 


Russia. 
—From Soviet Tempo. By Vio.tet ConoLiy 
(New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY 


THOSE who represent the Cath- 
olic religion mainly from the point 
of view of authority appear not to 
be aware of the fact that there is a 
large class of men, not to say whole 
nations and races of men, who are 
sensitive, over-sensitive, perhaps, to 
the exercise of any authority out- 
side of themselves in religious mat- 
ters, or, as for that, in any matters 
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whatsoever; men who are instinc- 
tively inclined to look upon every 
act of such an authority, legitimate 
or not, as an attack upon their per- 
sonal liberty, to which they are ir- 
resistibly attached; men who are 
inclined to think that that religion 
which relies chiefly, if not solely, 
upon its authority must teach doc- 
trines contrary to reason and pro- 
claim precepts repugnant to the 
best impulses of our nature, or 
why, they ask, does it require the 
force of an external authority to 
impose these upon our acceptance? 
—finally, men who, if compelled to 
make a choice, would a thousand 
times rather suffer from the license 
of liberty than the despotism of au- 
thority. 

When theologians or ecclesiasti- 
cal authors venture to treat of 
Christianity as to its essence or na- 
ture, and aim at presenting it to a 
people unlike their own, they 
should bear in mind what are its 
real constitutive principles, and be 
careful not to employ language that 
is open to an interpretation the re- 
verse of their real meaning. To 
declare, then, that the essence of 
Christianity is authority, and on 
becoming a Christian one must en- 
tirely surrender his personal liberty 
and his own will, is a great mis- 
take, and, we were about to say, an 
unpardonable one. For whatever 
attractions authority may have in 
the eyes of a large portion of man- 
kind, however absurd it may be to 
attack an authority directly and di- 
vinely appointed, and however great 
may be the evils of rebellion, no 
provocation should lead one in his 
defence of Christianity, or in his 
zeal for its propagation, to present 
it in so one-sided an aspect. 

It is an error, and a gross one, to 
declare that the essence of Christi- 
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anity is authority. It is no such 
thing. Authority never was and 
never can be the essence of any- 
thing, much less the essence of the 
highest and best of all things—re- 
ligion. The essence of Christianity 
is the elevation of rational crea- 
tures, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, to a union with God above 
that which they enjoy by their 
birth. Thus religion communi- 
cates to man’s soul the indwelling 
Holy Spirit, who superadds to the 
relation man received from his 
Maker in the act of creation one 
that makes him a participator in 
the divine nature and which trans- 
forms him from a creature into a 
child of God. This is the essence of 
Christianity in its relation to man. 

Authority is always secondary 
to something else as its end, and 
never an end in itself. Hence au- 
thority may be defined in its most 
general sense as a power subservi- 
ent to the end for which men are 
associated together. Thus parental 
authority is subservient to the 
proper rearing and education of 
children. Political authority is 
subservient to the securing of the 
general welfare of a people. The 
authority of the Church is sub- 
servient to the attainment of the 
end for which the Christian re- 
ligion was revealed—that is, the 
promotion and safeguard of the ac- 
tion of the indwelling Holy Spirit 
by which the soul is united to God. 
Therefore it may be laid down as 
an axiom of Christianity that the 
outward authority of the Church 
effaces itself in a direct ratio to the 
action of the Holy Spirit within the 
soul. 

As to the assertion that in ac- 
cepting the invitation of the Church 
to become a Catholic one must, in 
religious matters, make an entire 
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surrender of his personal liberty 
and his own will, this sentence re- 
quires no little explanation to un- 
derstand whatever truth it may 
contain; and it is not quite certain 
that a correct meaning can be at- 
tached to it—certainly not as it 
stands. 

“Personal liberty and one’s own 
will” constitute an essential part of 
our nature, and these faculties are 
not ours to surrender, if such a sur- 
render were possible or desirable. 
Were this act in man’s power it 
would then be possible for him to 
annihilate himself. Again, this act 
of surrender always supposes the 
persistent action of the faculties 
surrendered; a surrender of this 
sort is therefore as impossible as it 
is absurd. Once more, personal 
liberty and one’s own will consti- 
tute man a rational, responsible be- 
ing, and an invitation to a sur- 
render of them is an insult offered 
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to manhood and dignity, and ought 
to be treated as such. Catholicity, 
which is the name for concrete 
Christianity, makes no such impos- 
sible, absurd, and degrading invi- 
tation to men. Her martyrs, rather 
than make such a surrender, volun- 
tarily underwent the cruellest tor- 
ments and cheerfully suffered the 
most ignominious deaths. 

Christianity violates no law of 
our being, asks no surrender of our 
faculties, and is in perfect harmony 
with all the genuine instincts of our 
nature. Christianity is truth, and 
invites men to exercise their facul- 
ties in search after truth, and, when 
found, to follow the truth and 
emancipate themselves from all 
servitude. “You shall know the 
truth,” so runs the Master’s prom- 
ise, “and the truth shall make you 
free.” This is Catholicity. 


—From The Church and the Age. By Very 
Rev. I. T. Hecker (New York, 1887.) 











THE Boy’s PROBLEM 


A LIBERAL education is a danger- 
ous thing unless it is a completely 
Christian education. It is true to 
say that never before has the prob- 
lem of how to fit boys to lead an 
integral Catholic life been so diffi- 
cult and complex as it is to-day. 
Until lately, Christian moral princi- 
ples were assumed as fundamental 
by the society which Catholics en- 
tered upon leaving School. How to 
keep the moral law was the prob- 
lem; not, Is there a moral law to 
keep? A thorough knowledge of 
Christian doctrine, the cultivation 
of a robust Faith and the assiduous 
frequentation of the Sacraments 
were the chief elements in a sound 
Catholic education. But to-day, the 
very foundations on which Christi- 
anity rests are called in question; 
and the Catholic boy leaves School 
to enter society, whether it be the 
society of a workshop, an office or 
a University, where it is taken for 
granted that Christianity is an out- 
worn superstition, and where mo- 
rality in the Christian sense hard- 
ly exists. Moreover, he enters a 
world where the most elementary 
human rights are being more and 
more openly denied in the interests 
of money-making and the greed for 
power. To face such a world and 
live in it, not only must a boy’s 
Christian life be a very active and 
vital one, but his mind must be well 
prepared and made aware of the 
terrible dangers into which he is 
going. To give this preparation of 
mind adequately, it is absolutely 
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necessary that his education should 
continue well beyond the age of six- 
teen. At sixteen the normal boy is 
just passing into the adult men- 
tality. Up to that time his mind 
remains severely concrete. He finds 
it extremely difficult to think in 
terms of principles, and to corre- 
late principles with facts, to grasp 
the real meaning and importance 
of human liberty and_ responsi- 
bility; and the fact that he is daz- 
zled by the scientific achievement 
and marvellous organization of the 
modern world does not make this 
task any easier. He cannot grasp 
and understand life as a whole; he 
can only see it in disjoined and un- 
related pieces. Moreover, he is 
necessarily unacquainted, up to 
that age, with the facts connected 
with marriage and birth which lie 
behind the social problems, which 
make life in the modern world so 
difficult for Catholics to-day. 

It will be easily seen that just as 
a Sixth Form is essential to secu- 
lar education, so it is equally essen- 
tial to religious education, and for 
the same reason. The groundwork 
of religious education, from twelve 
to sixteen, can only be made fruit- 
ful by subsequent instruction in the 
more mature years from sixteen to 
eighteen. Moreover, the actual liv- 
ing of the Christian life, so spon- 
taneous in childhood, so often im- 
perilled by the dangers of ado- 
lescence, will only really become vi- 
tal and integral in these days if its 
social implications are clearly 
grasped. The surest way to secure 
that religion is something more 
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than a mere framework, something 
that grips the life of a boy and 
strikes its roots deep down into his 
being, is to show him, through the 
study of the social problems of the 
modern world, that religion does 
not cover one particular area of life 
only but reaches the whole of life 


and every part of it.... 
—Henay Sr. Joun, O.P., in The Howardian 
(Laxton, Nr. Stamford, England). 
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THE EvucCHARISTIC CONGRESS AT 
MADRAS 


At the end of last December the 
first Indian National Eucharistic 
Congress was held in Madras. The 
tendency is to dismiss this as just 
another example of one of the most 
striking phenomena in the Church 
at large to-day, and to regard it as 
a kind of minor edition of the 
world Eucharistic Congresses to 
which we are becoming accus- 
tomed. But in many ways the re- 
cent Congress at Madras was an 
event of outstanding importance in 
the Church in India... . 

The world over, ignorance is one 
of the Church’s greatest enemies; 
and this is as true in India as else- 
where. Many of India’s millions 
have never spoken to a priest, or 
had the chance to, or even seen a 
priest. Thus the difficulty of over- 
coming this ignorance is acute and 
made more acute by the shortage of 
clergy. On paper the staffing of 
the Church looks very well—about 
one priest to every thousand Cath- 
olics. But the thousand Catholics 
are not grouped round the presby- 
tery; many of the parishes may be 
thousands of square miles in area; 
this is true more especially of the 
north of India where the Church is 
not so strong and here the distances 
are immense. But all over India 
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practically the priest is terribly 
overworked even in looking after 
his Catholics, to say nothing of his 
missionary enterprises. Thus it is 
not surprising that among the mil- 
lions in India there is a colossal 
ignorance of what the Church and 
Catholic teaching are. That ig- 
norance can only be effectually 
remedied by the multiplication of 
priests, preferably Indian ones who 
will more easily be able to under- 
stand the Indian mentality and to 
appreciate their difficulties, their 
mental and social background, and 
the heroic courage it may require 
for an Indian to cut himself off 
from his caste with its consequent 
ostracism. Nor is ignorance the 
only bar to conversion: misconcep- 
tion is almost as strong. Granted 
that a pagan does come across some 
Christian preacher, and that he 
does wish to get to know something 
of Christianity, to whom is he to 
go for the truth? Among so many 
Protestant sects all teaching what 
they profess to be Christianity and 
all at variance with each other, the 
poor pagan does not know where to 
turn. No wonder then that there is 
so much darkness, so many weird 
views of Christianity. Hence any- 
thing that helps to advertise the 
Church and her teachings is a very 
definite gain. Putting things at 
their lowest, Madras was a first- 
class advertising campaign. 
Perhaps one of the most surpris- 
ing events connected with the Con- 
gress was the sending of a message 
of welcome from Pandit Jawa- 
haral Nehru—the President of the 
Indian Congress—to the Papal Leg- 
ate, and his request to the Prime 
Minister of Madras “to represent us 
in this matter and to convey our 
welcome to the Papal Legate.” In- 
dia is going through the birth- 
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throes of a new political regime, 
whereby the Indians will have a 
much greater say in the manage- 
ment of their affairs than hereto- 
fore. This is not without very dis- 
tinct dangers to the Church. For 
the Indians have not yet been edu- 
cated to selflessness in public life 
nor to the idea of service for the 
sake of the community. This is 
not to condemn all public men nor 
to suggest that all of them enter 
public life for solely selfish ends. 
But it is a fact that minorities are 
apt to fare badly at the hands of 
their more powerful neighbours 
when these receive any authority. 
And the Church is very much of a 
minority in India. May this mes- 
sage prove an omen of the future 
relations between Indian national 
leaders and the Church. It may be 
that they are beginning to realize 
that Catholicism is no alien in their 
land, as some of their leaders have 
taught in the past. Thoughtful In- 
dian reformers are coming more 
and more to the realization that the 
solution of many of India’s prob- 
lems must be sought on the spirit- 
ual plane and that mere economic 
and political changes are powerless 
to raise the Indian masses from 
their very real and very dreadful 
poverty. As one prelate said at the 
Congress: “The best way to give 
India more bread is to give her 
Christ.” So often does material 
amelioration run counter to Indian 
customs, social and religious. In 
many ways there can be no hope 
for India even naturally, until there 
is the change of heart that Christi- 
anity alone can give. If this mes- 
sage of Nehru shows that he has 
even a glimmering of this idea, 
then the Congress at Madras, if it 
occasioned nothing else, was a 
glorious success. 
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And that brings us to our last 
point: the fact that the Congress 
was not primarily a parade of 
power and numbers and unity, but 
a Eucharistic Congress. The East 
may love gorgeous shows and pag- 
eantry; many pagans no doubt 
were attracted by this side of the 
work at Madras. But what the 
East really respects is spirituality; 
more prestige is lost by Europeans 
by their lack of spirituality than in 
any other way. The two-mile-long 
procession on the last afternoon in 
which over a thousand priests took 
part, was witnessed by dense 
crowds of pagans. Whatever they 
thought of Catholicism they can- 
not but have been impressed by 
the prayerfulness and spirituality 
of the Church in their midst. 
That was not the least of all the 
lessons that Madras gave to Mother 


India. 
—A. J. Antony WH£ILLIAMs, 
(London), March. 
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War-MONGERING 


“Gop,” said Voltaire’s Quaker, 
“God, who has commanded us to 
love our enemies and to suffer 
without repining, would certainly 
not permit us to cross the seas, 
merely because murtherers, cloath’d 
in scarlet, and wearing caps two 
feet high, enlist citizens by a noise 
made with two little sticks on an 
ass’s skin extended.” The ass’s 
skin has largely given place to the 
broadcast bray and the journalistic 
bellow; the effect remains the same. 
And the central problem for the 
psychologist is surely this: that 
while war is all but universally 
agreed to be an unacceptable form 
of human activity (and the waver- 
ers now have China to help to con- 
vince them), nevertheless we are 
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faced with the daily possibility of 
an outburst, and with the certainty 
that at a word from their politi- 
cians the people will flock to the 
standards and prepare to do them- 
selves what they are now execrating 
the Japanese for doing. How does 
this come about? How is it that 
the politicians, on the one hand find 
themselves apparently impotent to 
prevent war? Is it sheer malevo- 
lence and guile; is it due simply to 
a peculiarly low grade of general in- 
telligence; or is it a case of psycho- 
logical maladjustment, a distress- 
ing complaint, but curable? On the 
other hand, is the consent of the 
populace to be attributed simply to 
the wiles of press and _ political 
propaganda, or is it due to psycho- 
logical factors in the subjects them- 
selves. ... 

There is first of all the question 
of deliberate propaganda. Every- 
body knows perfectly well that war 
has come to be a thoroughly low 
business; there is no difference, .. . 
between throwing a number of ba- 
bies upon a fire and throwing fire 
upon a number of babies; yet the 
romanticist type of propaganda 
continues to flourish. ... The (real) 
glory of dying for one’s country is 
presented in such a way as to ob- 
scure the fact that what is really 
expected of one is the (more de- 
batable) glory of killing for one’s 
country; and century-old traditions 
of sportsmanship are somehow 
made to seem compatible with 
emptying bombs on to towns, so 
that the same young man who 
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would die rather than be rude to a 
girl will feel no compunction at the 
thought of causing her to expire in 
anguish. The slogans with which 
our wars will inevitably be bol- 
stered up are demonstrably -ab- 
surd: we shall be told we are fight- 
ing for democracy, though we have 
a Prime Minister’s word for it that 
result of another war would be 
either anarchy or an iron dictator- 
ship; we shall be told that we are 
fighting for civilization, though a 
casual stroll through the slums of 
Glasgow would convince the most 
intransigent optimist that we were 
not particularly entitled to boast 
about our claims to be civilized; we 
shall be told that we are fighting 
for hearth and home, and King and 
Country, though it will be perfectly 
obvious that the enemy have no de- 
sire to possess our homes, being 
only too keen to retire to their own. 

. We shall come to have and 
despise the enemy, call them the 
most opprobrious epithets, and 
really think them monsters and 
devils, though we have known them 
all our lives and found them 
charming and humane. And when 
the business is over, if there are 
any left to tell the tale and draw 
up a treaty, there will be anviher 
batch of Lloyd Georges and Cle- 
menceaus to put together in black 
and white every necessary ingre- 
dient for another inevitable out- 
burst, and the whole cycle will be- 
gin again. 


—Geratp VANN, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), December, 1937. 








GERMAN REICH ANNEXES AUSTRIA 


By the most daring move of his 
five years of autocratic power, 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler marched his 
armies into Austria and entered 
himself on March 12th. Stopping 
at Linz he proclaimed the union of 
that country with the German 
Reich. At the same time, Propa- 
ganda Minister, Joseph Goebbels, 
read Hitler’s proclamation from 
Berlin to the people of Germany, 
over all the country’s radio stations. 

In Graz a yelling crowd of Nazis 
pulled down a statue of Englebert 
Dollfuss who had been murdered 
during the attempted Nazi putsch 
in 1934. His widow and children, 
who had been living quietly in 
Vienna, made their escape to Buda- 
pest with several other Austrian 
families of prominence. 

Hitler moved on to Vienna, ac- 
companied by a great display of 
military power. The Jews were im- 
mediately attacked; signs were 
posted excluding them from places 
of entertainment, and their stores 
were rifled. Many hundreds tried 
to leave the country. Large num- 
bers of non-Nazis, Jews and Chris- 
tians were imprisoned. 

The former Chancellor, Dr. Kurt 
Schuschnigg, whose determination 
to hold a plebiscite had precipitated 
the coup, was held a prisoner in his 
Belvedere Palace, and the former 
president, Dr. Wilhelm Miklas, who 
had been forced to resign, while not 
arrested, was under close surveil- 
lance in his own home. 

A few days after the invasion, 
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Archduke Otto, Hapsburg heir, 
came to Paris from Belgium to con- 
fer with relatives and sympathizers. 
He issued a statement in which he 
said: “As the heir of the dynasty 
which for 650 years guided the 
greatness and prosperity of Austria 
and as the interpreter of the feel- 
ings of millions of Austrians im- 
bued with love of their country, | 
voice an indignant protest against 
the unheard-of aggression of which 
Austria has been the victim.” 

The Cardinal Archbishop of 
Vienna, His Eminence Theodore In- 
nitzer, issued a statement quoted 
as an appeal to his people to give 
thanks to God for the bloodless 
course of the great political change 
that had taken place and to pray for 
a happy future for Austria. He 
said, further, that all orders of offi- 
cials should be fulfilled willingly. 
It was reported that a swastika flag 
was flown atop the Cardinal’s pal- 
ace. 

As to the probable effect upon the 
Catholic Church, an editorial in The 
New York Times, March 16th, said: 
“The black swastika of Nazism has 
been flying over the Chancellery on 
the Ballhausplatz for only half a 
week, and already branches of the 
Catholic Action Association are be- 
ing closed, Catholic Archbishoprics 
are being searched, a notorious an- 
ti-Catholic (Buerckel) has been put 
in personal charge by Hitler of the 
task of ‘reorganizing’ Austria, and 
the Osservatore Romano, official or- 
gan of the Vatican in Rome, finds 
in ‘the untoward events that have 
already occurred’ developments 
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‘which cause the most painful pre- 
occupations in the hearts of all 
Catholics.’ ” 

At this writing our own State 
Department was not decided on a 
policy to follow because of the 
Stimson doctrine of non-recognition 
for territorial gains made by force 
of arms contrary to the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. It is on this basis that 
our Government has not yet given 
recognition to the Italian conquest 
of Ethiopia. Some urgent problems 
growing out of our trade agreement 
with Austria press for immediate 
settlement. 


- 
Seneatl 





GOLDEN JUBILEE OF MARQUETTE CLUB 


In these days of live interest in 
discussion groups and study clubs, 
it is interesting to note that this 
month such an organization is com- 
pleting fifty years of continuous ac- 
tivity. In Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
the Hon. J. H. M. Wigman, spurred 
on by an article in THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp early in 1888, invited a 
group of some sixty men and 
women to meet at his house. They 
established a club with a twofold 
purpose: to provide a reading room 
and recreation center for boys and 
to establish a study club. The first 
object was not a success and was 
abandoned; it was revived about 
ten years ago and now has 600 
members forming a_ social and 
study club. The second object, 
however, was a complete success 
from the beginning under the name 
of the Marquette Club. Three of its 
charter members are still living. 

The Club acknowledges a debt of 
gratitude to the late Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, C.S.P., who helped in its 
early days by valued suggestions, 
and THe CaTHo.tic Wortp was al- 


ways on its reading table. The 
members have studied different 
phases of Catholic thought in its 
relation to home and state, to edu- 
cation and science. 

The Most Rev. Paul P. Rhode, 
Bishop of Green Bay, is honorary 
president of the Club. THE CaTH- 
otic Wortp extends congratula- 
tions to “Marquette” on this Gold- 
en Jubilee and wishes for it a long- 
continued and useful career. 


<i 
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New Diocese; NEw BisHop 


Earty last month word was re- 
ceived of the creation of the new 
Diocese of Saginaw, Michigan, out 
of territory formerly included in 
the Archdiocese of Detroit and in 
the Diocese of Grand Rapids, three 
counties from Detroit and sixteen 
from Grand Rapids. At the same 
time there was a transfer of three 
more counties from Detroit to the 
Diocese of Lansing, and three from 
the latter to Grand Rapids. This 
makes the fifth new diocese created 
in this country in less than a year. 

Right Rev. Msgr. William F. Mur- 
phy has been appointed first Bishop 
of the new diocese. Monsignor 
Murphy was born at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, May 11, 1885. He made 
his studies for the priesthood at the 
Assumption College, Ontario, Can- 
ada, and at the North American 
College in Rome. Since 1923 he has 
been pastor of St. David’s Church, 
Detroit. 

The new Archdiocese of Newark, 
New Jersey, which lost its Auxiliary 
when Bishop McLaughlin was 
named to the new Diocese of Pater- 
son, is receiving a new Auxiliary by 
the appointment of the Very Rev. 
Msgr. William A. Griffin, diocesan 
director of the Society for the 
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Propagation of the Faith, and na- 
tional treasurer for that Society. He 
is also pastor of the Church of St. 
Michael in Jersey City. Monsignor 
Griffin will become Titular Bishop 
of Sanavo. He was born in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, and educated at 
Seton Hall. The late Bishop O’Con- 
nor then appointed Father Griffin 
first director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. Five 
years later he was raised to the dig- 
nity of a Monsignor and appointed 
pastor of St. Michael’s Church. 


ia 
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PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH REPORT 


In the middle of last month the 
national office of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith in the 
United States published its report 
for last year. It showed an encour- 
aging increase in the sum total of 
donations to the work of Foreign 
Missions,—over $6,000 above the 
figure for 1936. 

The Right Rev. Thomas J. Mc- 
Donnell, national director of the 
Society, made this report at the an- 
nual meeting held in New York. 
The sum contributed was $647,000 
for Foreign Missions; in addition 
there is a considerable amount not 
yet reckoned that had been sent to 
the American Board of Home Mis- 
sions for missionary activity in this 
country. Monsignor McDonnell an- 
nounced that the funds distributed 
served to help 51,477 foreign mis- 
sionaries besides 25,881 native 
priests and members of religious 
orders, who together care for a 
grand total of 18,000,000 Catholics 
in many foreign lands, and an ad- 
ditional 2,500,000 natives under in- 
structions to enter the Church in 
the vast territories under the parla 
diction of the Society. 
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PossIBLE BEATIFICATION OF 
FATHER DAMIEN 


THE whole world will rejoice in 
the prospect of the heroic Apostle 
of Molokai being officially declared 
a saint. Word came from Belgium 
late in February that His Eminence, 
Joseph Cardinal Van Roey, Arch- 
bishop of Malines, presided over the 
first meeting held in his archiepis- 
copal residence inaugurating the 
process of beatification of Father 
Damien. The chairman of the tri- 
bunal is the Right Rev. Msgr. Car- 
ton de Wiart, Vicar-General of the 
archdiocese. 

Father Damien, whose family 
name was Joseph de Veuster, was 
a member of the Fathers of the Sa- 
cred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. He 
arrived in the Hawaiian Islands and 
took up his residence in the leper 
colony at Molokai in 1873. Here he 
labored for many years alone, min- 
istering to both the spiritual and 
physical needs of the stricken popu- 
lation of the colony. He contracted 
the disease himself in 1885 and died 
three years later. Last year his 
body was taken back to his native 
Belgium. 
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DEATH OF Two CARDINALS 


By his creation of five new cardi- 
nals in December, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI. had brought the to- 
tal number up to sixty-nine. Since 
the middle of February two vacan- 
cies have occurred. His Eminence 
Luigi Cardinal Capotosti died Feb- 
ruary 16th, at the age of seventy- 
five. He had spent the greater part 
of his priestly life in various offices 
of the Roman Curia, and at the time 
of his death was head of the Apos- 
tolic Datary.- He had been -created 
a cardinal in June, 1926, and as- 














signed to the titular church of San 
Piétro in Vincoli. He was succeed- 
ed by His Eminence Federico Cardi- 
nal Tedeschini who was Nuncio in 
Madrid at the outbreak of the Span- 
ish civil war. 

The second vacancy was caused 
by the death on March 13th, of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Genoa, His 
Eminence Carlo Dalmazio Mino- 
retti. He was seventy-six years of 
age. He had become the Bishop of 
Crema in 1916, and nine years later 
was promoted to the Archbishopric 
of Genoa. He was created a cardi- 
nal in 1929. 

May their souls rest in peace! 
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DEATH OF VERY REv. MOTHER 
MaJsoux 


THE Superior General of the Soci- 
ety of Our Lady of the Cenacle, the 
Very Rev. Mother Marie Majoux, 
died March 9th, at the mother 
house of the order in Paris. She 
had been elected Superior General 
in 1926; her term would have ex- 
pired in September of this year. 

Mother Majoux was well known 
in this country, having been head 
of the American province for twen- 
ty-one years. During these years 
of her provincialship, she founded 
Cenacles in Boston, Massachusetts; 
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Newport, Rhode Island; Lake Ron- 
konkoma, Long Island—made pos- 
sible by Maude Adams’s generous 
gift of her estate there to the Com- 
munity; St. Louis and Chicago. 

The fact that annual retreats for 
women are filling a real want that 
prior to Mother Majoux’s intensive 
work was uncared for, is evidenced 
by the 19,271 women who in 1937 
entered one or other of the Cenacles 
in the United States, to spend a few 
days in prayer, recollection and 
spiritual rehabilitation. That the 
movement is spreading, that annual 
conventions of the laywomen’s re- 
treat movement are being held and 
enthusiastically attended—all of 
this is due to the early efforts of 
Mother Majoux, who so successfully 
sowed the seed of the retreat move- 
ment in this country. 

The solemn High Mass of Re- 
quiem for the repose of her soul 
was celebrated at the Cenacle of St. 
Regis, 140th Street and Riverside 
Drive, New York City, on Wednes- 
day, March 16th, just thirty-one 
years to the day since Mother 
Majoux had opened the Chapel in 
that Convent —her first in this 
country. Then Cardinal Farley pre- 
sided. At the Requiem, His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Hayes, was present 
and gave the final blessing. 
May her soul rest in peace! 














AsouT two years ago LEonip I. 
STrRAKHOvSKY, B.Litt., D.Hist.Sc. 
(“Rumania’s Thorny Problems”), 
was introduced to our readers with 
an astute analysis of “The Ways of 
France,” which was justified by 
subsequent events. Born in Russia, 
a special student in History at Uni- 
versities of Petrograd, Louvain and 
Georgetown, Dr. Strakhovsky is at 
present a member of the Depart- 
ment of History of the University 
of Maryland and a contributor to 
many historical periodicals. In 
1935 he spent some time in the 
country of whose problems he now 
writes and was honored by receiv- 
ing the Order of the Crown of 
Rumania. 


It was only in 1937 after he had 
been writing for twenty years that 
ALBERT EISELE published his first 
story. Which goes to show that 
something more than the three R’s 
is taught in the little red school- 
house in Minnesota where he got 
his only formal education. “The 
Farewell Party” is his second story 
to appear in THE CATHOLIC WorLD; 
he is also a contributor to The 
Commonweal. 


So warily does THEODORE May- 
NARD foot it in the perilous bypaths 
of his study of “Sigrid Undset: The 
Realist Who Reached Reality” that 
mere man though he be, the most 
ardent feminist may not quarrel 
with him. He writes with penetra- 
tion and surety of judgment on a 
moot question. It is good to know 
that Dr. Maynard is recovering 
rapidly from his recent illness. 


Our Contributors 


Very Rev. FATHER JAMEs’s pres- 
ent essay, “The Glory That Is 
Spring,” exemplifies that “Sense of 
the Invisible” about which he wrote 
for us—under his family name of 
O’Mahony — about ten years ago, 
just after he had finished his 
course for the title of Agrégé of the 
Superior Institute of Philosophy at 
Louvain. Since that time he has 
published a number of books—The 
Desire of God in the Philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, A Preface to 
Life, ete.—in which the Franciscan 
blends very happily with the 
Thomist. Father James is Profes- 
sor of Philosophy and a member of 
the governing Board of University 
College, Cork, and a contributor to 
many periodicals here and in 
Europe. 


WE can imagine the fond feeling 
of the Communist high command 
for G. M. Goppen (“Cultural Com- 
munism for America”), than whom 
there is no more persistent nor 
skillful exposer of their subtly ne- 
farious ways. Miss Godden writes 
for a score of publications here and 
abroad and many of her articles 
have been reprinted in pamphlet 
form. Our readers know that Miss 
Godden is an Englishwoman who 
lives in London, but like many 
good Londoners spends much of 
her time on the Continent. 


To those who insist that we must 
be either Fascist or Communist we 
commend Rev. MICHAEL KENNY’S 
“A Model Republic Reviewed by 
its Modeler.” The author, widely 
known writer and educator, has 
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been Professor of Philosophy at 
Spring Hill College since 1924. A 
native of Tipperary, he combines 
the culture of the old and new 
worlds. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Jesuit national weekly 
America, and an associate editor 
until 1915. Among his many pub- 
lished works The Romance of the 
Floridas has recently gone into a 
second edition. 


STARTING to prepare his article 
on “Christian Superstitions?” for a 
secular magazine Leonard Twyn- 
ham in the process of research 
found that it became so emphati- 
cally Catholic that he was forced 
to submit it to us. So it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good. Dr. 
TWYNHAM is best known to us as a 
poet; he writes from his Old Stone 
Hermitage in Sharon, Conn. 


It is good news that the serious 
operation which EpitH Bourque 
underwent recently in her eleven 
year fight against tuberculosis has 
given her a new lease of life. 
Though they bear none of the 
marks of a shut-in, all Miss 
Bourque’s stories, several of which 
we have published, have been writ- 
ten in bed. She is a regular con- 
tributor to periodicals in her native 
Canada. We are glad to “Meet the 
O’Connors.” 


INsTEAD of staying put and hav- 
ing a settled salary as a head ste- 
nographer some place—she’s a bit 
optimistic — WiniIFRED HEATH has 
wandered around the globe and 
gotten a lot of fun out of life as 
the proverbially impecunious au- 
thor. She has made other artists 
as well as “James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler” fascinating to us. We 
suggest a visit to the Whistler room 
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in the Frick Museum as a follow- 
up to her article. 


Our first new contributor this 
month is REGINALD F. TrEVETT, B.A. 
(“Cathedrals and Skyscrapers”), an 
Englishman living in Taunton, 
Somerset, and teaching Modern 
Languages in Huish’s Grammar 
School there. He became a Cath- 
olic some fourteen years ago short- 
ly before going up to Oxford where 
he had a distinguished scholastic 
career. He has traveled extensive- 
ly in France, his wife’s native land, 
and is an occasional contributor to 
Blackfriars, etc. 


Poets: Though her poems are 
known to readers of the Magnificat, 
the Preservation of the Faith and 
other publications, this is ANNA 
BEATRICE MurpuHy’s first appear- 
ance in our pages (“‘Judean 
Spring”). A resident of Philadel- 
phia, Miss Murphy holds her B.A. 
from Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart where she won the 
Dorothy Donnelly Memorial Medal 
for lyric poetry in her freshman 
year; she is a member of the Cath- 
olic Poetry Society and the Poet 
Laureate League of America. An- 
other young poet whom we publish 
for the first time is CATHERINE 
BrapsHaw, M.A. (“Third Station: 
Jesus Falls the First Time”), at 
present Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Classics in the College of 
St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. In 1933 
she was the winner of the Italian 
Government Exchange Fellowship 
at the Royal University of Rome, 
and returned to Rome in 1937 to 
do graduate work in the Inter- 
University Course. Miss Brad- 
shaw’s home is in Kimball, South 
Dakota. She is known in the pages 
of many periodicals. 











Mew Books 


Insurrection versus Resurrection. By Maisie Ward.—Gates and Other Poems, 
By Sister M. Madeleva.—In a Chinese Garden. By Edith Tatum.—Breath of the 
Spirit. By Sister Maura.—The Golden Flame and Other Verse. By Gertrude Jane 


Codd.—Madame Curie. 


By Eve Curie.—Three Ways Home. 


By Sheila Kaye- 


Smith—A Memoir of AE. By John Eglinton.—The Man Who Was Chesterton. 


Edited by Raymond T. Bond.—Catholic Play List. Parts I., II. and III. 


Com- 


piled by George Terwilliger Assisted by Pamela Jones.—La Boite aux Questions, 


Par B. L. Conway.—Inside Europe. 


By John Gunther.—Last Flowers. A trans- 


lation by Henry Harmon Chamberlin.—Shorter Notices. 


Insurrection versus Resurrection. By 

Maisie Ward. New York: Sheed 

& Ward. $3.75. 

Having carried the story of her 
parents’ lives to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the gifted daughter 
of the Wilfrid Wards had to choose 
between two possible courses from 
that date onward. She might con- 
tinue to report the activities of her 
father and mother and of the im- 
mediate circles in which they 
moved, or she might embark upon 
the more ambitious enterprise of 
attempting to explain “how the 
world came to be what they found 
it.” Deciding upon the latter as 
the better way, she undertook to 
read widely in order to provide a 
background for her father’s politi- 
cal contacts in England and Ireland 
and on the Continent, and for his 
literary output during the world- 
wide agitation of Modernism. In- 
genuously and disarmingly, she sets 
down the fact that, “not a student 
by taste or habit,” she made notes 
and mislaid them, and read books 
here and there, without saving data 
for future reference, meanwhile 
looking after her children, lectur- 





ing, publishing, traveling and mov- 
ing house. Five years after the be- 
ginning of her first volume, she 
produced this second, almost six 
hundred pages in length and full of 
interesting information—some of it 
hitherto unpublished — about per- 
sons who were conspicuous and 
events that loomed large soon after 
the opening of the present century. 

The history of the Wilfrid Wards 
in the twentieth century —a suffi- 
ciently important work in its own 
right—-was made extremely difficult 
by the author’s decision to provide 
what she regarded as a proper per- 
spective; for the subjects of her 
biography, especially her father, 
were in contact with their con- 
temporary world at many points. 
She had to read up on Irish Home 
Rule, on the Irish University ques- 
tion, on the status of ecclesiastical 
education in the early twentieth 
century, and on the international 
ramifications of Modernism. A 
long procession of distinguished 
figures enters upon her stage; and 
issues are revived that thirty years 
ago occasioned dispute, suspicion, 
double-dealing, resentment, tragedy 
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even. Page after page suggests a 
possible monograph—it would re- 
quire a lifetime to write them all. 
The author discusses the proper 
interpretation of Newman’s theory 
of development, von Hiigel’s atti- 
tude towards New Testament criti- 
cism, the gradual manifestation of 
Modernism in Loisy and Tyrrell, 
the puzzling conduct of Bremond, 
Chesterton’s arrival in the field of 
apologetics. To undertake all this 
was to challenge defeat; but, given 
the existing limitations of space, of 
time and of training, the author has 
done so well that her book must at 
once be classified as successful. 

Its most significant part deals 
with the years when Wilfrid was 
editor of the Dublin Review and on 
uncomfortably close terms with the 
chief figures in the Modernist con- 
troversies. Bravely, if not always 
prudently, he held to his vocation 
of mediator, fell under the suspi- 
cion of both sides, was delated to 
Rome by Archbishop Bagshawe and 
was saved from more serious 
trouble only by the support of Car- 
dinal Bourne. His daughter re- 
ports these and other matters 
frankly, thus helping the reader to 
close gaps in a story hitherto an- 
noyingly incomplete. 

Wilfrid’s figure does not stand 
out in these pages as clearly as 
William George Ward stood out in 
the biography written by his son. 
To be sure, this is not wholly the 
author’s fault for Wilfrid was built 
on less massive and less original 
lines than William George. Yet 
some of her material has been han- 
dled less expertly than it might 
have been; and there is a good deal 
in this volume which wise editing 
would have eliminated. As it is 
probably the last word on a man 
who played a notable part in stir- 
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ring times, the reading public re- 
mains a permanent loser by the 
writer’s failure to make the most of 
her opportunities. 

Be it added, however, that the 
author has passed brilliantly a stiff 
test of her knowledge, her industry, 
her courage and her love of truth— 
thanks in part to her unique in- 
heritance, intellectual and religious, 
and to her education, formal and 
informal. Be it said also that, de- 
spite temptations, she maintains 
an even tone, reports facts as she 
sees them, and, while sailing over 
troubled waters, displays always a 
sharp sense of spiritual values and 
an unwavering faith. When deal- 
ing with von Hiigel, she replies to 
a common question about him, by 
suggesting that he passed through 
two phases in his relationship with 
the Modernists—an answer as true 
as it is simple. Equally just is her 
exculpation of the Baron from any- 
thing like cowardice or self-seeking. 
On the other hand, it is not exact 
to say of von Hiigel that “the con- 
clusions of the critic ought to have 
destroyed the Catholic, if once ac- 
cepted” (p. 505). Nor is it true 
that one who does not arrive at be- 
lief in the divinity of our Lord by 
way of the historical evidence of 
the Gospels can arrive by no other 
way. One might believe in our 
Lord’s divinity on the authority of 
the Church, after having arrived at 
faith in the Church by some other 
avenue than the historical approach 
through the Gospels. 

The author has made the chap- 
ter on the Newman Biography valu- 
able by setting down faithfully 
facts that do not edify as well as 
those that do. In this, she contin- 
ues a family tradition, for Wilfrid 
suffered more than one wound in 
his battle for the truth; and his 
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father before him was the sort of 
man who cannot lie. It seems a 
habit of the Wards. May their 
tribe increase. And may one of 
them still unborn, at the close of 
the twentieth century, be found 
writing the story of this present 
time in the spirit of Insurrection 
versus Resurrection. J. McS. 


Gates and Other Poems. By Sister 
M. Madeleva. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

In a Chinese Garden. By Edith 
Tatum. Texas: The Kaleidograph 
Press. $1.50. 

Breath of the Spirit. By Sister 
Maura. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Co. of Canada. 

The Golden Flame and Other Verse. 
By Gertrude Jane Codd. Pater- 
son, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.25. 

It is interesting to note that all 
of the authors of these slight but 
very differing books have already 
appeared in the pages of THE CaTH- 
OLIcC WorLp. Sister Madeleva “of 
Notre Dame” is today, of course, 
the ranking poet among American 
religious, and because she is essen- 
tially a poet any collection of her 
work is notable—even when it rep- 
resents the prevailing and tantaliz- 
ing fashion of extreme paucity. 
These “narrow gates and wide” 
open with exquisite artistry and 
the finality of le mot juste upon 
Nature musings and visions of the 
Holy Land; and one wonders who 
but their author could have bound 
together so many poignant memo- 
ries of this latter pilgrimage and 
christened them surprisingly “The 
Shopper”! Again we are confront- 
ed by a group of those “little hu- 
man-hearted songs” which this par- 
ticular nun has taught us that a 
nun — being simply a consecrated 
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human being — need not fear to 
sing for the comfort of other hu- 
man beings. Through friendship 
and love and wonder and loyalty 
they range, even to the close of our 
“last unshared, unending and all- 
perfect quest”—but the one nobody 
will be able to forget is the “Octo- 
ber Birthday” sonnet. Coventry 
Patmore would certainly have de- 
lighted in its contrast between 
“stars aloof and undemonstrative” 
and the “frail and faulty tenderness 
of dust.” And Father Tabb would 
have rejoiced in the unique group 
of quatrain Epitomes—of which 
“Dumb Oxen” is a masterful ex- 
ample: 


“Mary, pray for Paris 
And Bethlehem; 
A dumb ox served you 
In both of them.” 


More in the conventional tradi- 
tion of the nun’s verse is that of 
Sister Maura, professor of English 
at St. Vincent’s College, Halifax, 
N. S. She writes excellently and 
felicitously, whether in sonnet or 
free verse. But it is in her “Fran- 
ciscan Rimes for Children” that she 
strikes out into a naive music one 
would like to hear more of. 

The present reviewer, at least, 
would like also to hear more of the 
secular note in Gertrude Jane 
Codd’s sensitive verse-——the note 
which charms in her song of the 
Irish lace-seller and which makes 
the title poem of her collection 
really a lovelier reverie than 
Lamb’s somewhat overpraised 
“Dream Children.” Her devotion, 
and consequently her devotional 
poetry, are beautifully sincere and 
unaffected. But after all, nothing 
that is human need be a stranger 
to Catholic poetry if treated in a 
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Catholic spirit. And Mrs. Codd is 
the last person on earth who need 
fear being too worldly! 

Fortunately no such inhibitions 
limit the work of Edith Tatum, for 
her wistful reality of emotion is 
needed to balance the lush Oriental 
imagery in many of her poems. 
These feminine confessions are 
both authentic and artistic; and 
while particularly happy in free 
verse fragments of the Amy Lowell 
school, she shows graceful mastery 
in a variety of poetic forms. 

K. B. 


Madame Curie. A Biography. By 
Eve Curie. Translated by Vin- 
cent Sheean. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $3.50. 
“She, of all celebrated beings, is 

the only one whom fame has not 

corrupted,” said Einstein. Marie 

Curie, indeed, seems to be the per- 

sonification of the straight line 

which Einstein has discredited. 

Her integrity of mind and spirit 

knew neither curve nor compro- 

mise, and the race she ran was tire- 
less and grueling because it was be- 
tween the finite and infinity. One 
fixed problem, among the countless 
that flooded the minds of both 

Curies, was the sum of work that 

could be crowded into the span of 

human life. From babyhood, Marie 
was mentally overnourished and 
physically often underfed. Her 

Mother was a headmistress and her 

Father a professor of Physics and 

Mathematics in Warsaw where 

Marie had won all the degrees and 

prizes available for girls by the 

time she was sixteen. As the Uni- 
versities were closed to women un- 
der the Russian rule, Marie worked 
as a governess for six years so that 
her sister might study medicine in 
Paris. Here Marie joined her in 
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1891, living on three francs a day 
in a garret that had no water, heat 
or light. When she married Pierre 
Curie, who was already a recog- 
nized physicist, her dark blue wed- 
ding dress doubled her scant ward- 
robe. Their salon contained a deal 
table and two chairs—they had no 
time for friends. 

After Mme. Curie had become 
convinced of the atomic existence 
of radium, her husband collaborat- 
ed with her in an attempt to isolate 
the precious particles. For four 
years their life was bounded by 
the leaky shed where they conduct- 
ed their experiments, the class- 
rooms where they taught and the 
deal table where nightly they 
worked on their problems. The 
Nobel Prize gave them their first 
financial easement but it was not 
until after Professor Curie’s sud- 
den death that the University of 
Paris provided a possible labora- 
tory. Two incidents are especially 
memorable. Their refusal to pat- 
ent their formula for radium be- 
cause “that was contrary to the 
scientific spirit,” and Mme. Curie’s 
saying in later years that what she 
wanted most in the world was a 
gram of radium. When it was 
presented to her by the women 
of American through Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney, Mme. Curie 
promptly deeded it to her Pavillon 
Curie in the Radium Institute. 

One inheritance she lost and that 
was her Mother’s faith. After her 
childhood, Mme. Curie never again 
knew the consolation of the Sacra- 
ments. She exercised the virtues 
without experiencing the joys of 
Christianity. Her unselfish devo- 


tion to her beloved husband, to her 
children and her family was con- 
tinuous. Her life was ascetic and 
stainless. 


Her marriage was a 
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welding into one. But after the 
tragedy of Pierre Curie’s death, al- 
though science kept her mind tense 
and sane, her heart remained 
broken to the end. That is where 
science fails and God begins. 

Her daughter Irene became Mme. 
Curie’s assistant. It is her daugh- 
ter Eve, who has written this biog- 
raphy, a noble and very human 
document pulsating with that rest- 
lessness of spirit which drives 
genius relentlessly on and on. A 
minor theme is the liberation of 
Poland, the one apparently happy 
result of the War. E. VR. W. 


Three Ways Home. An Experiment 
in Autobiography. By Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.50. 

The only thing experimental 
about this book is the author’s em- 
phasis on certain phases of her life, 
a procedure in which she is so emi- 
nently successful that the experi- 
ment is justified. To the writing of 
her own life Miss Kaye-Smith 
brings that gift which distinguishes 
her as a novelist, the ability to 
arouse and hold the reader’s atten- 
tion. Consequently this chronicle 
has all the interest of absorbing 
fiction. 

The “home” of the title is the 
Catholic Church, into which she 
came by way of the three major in- 
terests of her life, interests of such 
paramount importance that they 
constitute in reality so many as- 
pects of that life. They are, love 
of the country, love of literature 
and love of religion. The book is 
therefore in a sense a religious 
autobiography, unusual in being a 
study of the author’s development 
along these lines rather than a 
chronological record of facts or an 


apologia. 
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Miss Kaye-Smith expressly states 
that her object is not to present an 
argument for Catholicism, but sim- 
ply to relate how she personally 
became a Catholic. Those who re- 
gard religious autobiography as es- 
sentially apologetic may find in this 
an occasion for disappointment, 
but shortly after her reception into 
the Church Miss Kaye-Smith wrote 
a brilliant and profound account of 
the theological reasons for her con- 
version, a circumstance which hap- 
pily !eft her free in this instance to 
adhere to the lines of her experi- 
ment. 

Religion apart, her account of the 
fascination exercised upon her 
imagination, not merely by nature, 
but by life in the country, provides 
an invaluable basis for a study of 
literary development, explaining as 
it does the necessity she was under 
of setting the action of her novels 
in a rural scene. Religion likewise 
apart, this account of the origin of 
her plots and her methods of work 
is an important contribution to the 
history of contemporary fiction. 
But in the end it becomes obvious 
that religion can never be set apart 
or discounted in any consideration 
of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s develop- 
ment, since it is so merged in her 
love of the country, so inseparable 
from her love of literature. While, 
therefore, as she says herself, any 
story of conversion could be 
summed up in the words “God's 
grace,” that grace has operated 
through these several ways to im- 
pel this individual soul to “turn 
again home.” 

Of exceptional interest is the Epi- 
logue, in which Miss Kaye-Smith 
reviews her life and work in the 
light of her conversion, and with a 
clear-eyed honesty, uncommon 
among novelists who are converts, 
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faces the fact which she states in 
the words “I have to learn a new 
method of writing just as I have to 
learn a new method of religion.” 
This is an admission which war- 
rants the hope that she who has 
hitherto been a successful novelist 
is in the way of becoming a great 
one. B. M. K. 


A Memoir of AE-——George William 
Russell. By John Eglinton. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
Eglinton finds it strange that he, 

who differed from AE in so many 
things —Irish politics, the War, 
theosophy—should have been cho- 
sen to write the authorized life of 
his friend. But the choice was a 
wise one. Had AE perchance cho- 
sen to give us an autobiography, it 
would have covered at least three 
volumes. Eglinton, on the con- 
trary, does not waste a word. His 
book is valuable, for he voices not 
merely his own views, but depends 
in great measure on AE’s letters 
and the studied estimates of his 
friends. 

He brings out clearly the versa- 
tile character of his subject—artist, 
journalist, editor, politician, agri- 
culturist, lecturer, poet. Talent in- 
deed AE possessed, but genius es- 
caped him. He dabbled in art his 
life long — pastels, water colors, 
oils—but as Professor Bodkin de- 
clares, “his knowledge of the tech- 
nique of his art was slight, and his 
draughtmanship left much to be 
desired.” 

He was a clever, interesting jour- 
nalist, but rather wordy and dif- 
fuse. Eglinton calls him a “great 
editor,” and regrets that so much 
vigorous thought and often noble 
writing should be lost in the pages 
of the Irish Statesman. 

AE was of course a Home Ruler, 
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but never had any sympathy with 
the Sinn Feiners. Larkin he de- 
fended vehemently in a famous 
speech at Albert Hall in London, 
and in an “Open Letter to the Mas- 
ters of Dublin” published in the 
Irish Times. He is credited with 
influencing Lloyd George in making 
his surrender to Collins, and in 
urging Lord Northcliffe to enlist 
American opinion in favor of Irish 
self-government. With Plunkett 
and a group of economic workers 
AE toured Ireland in favor of the 
Co-operative Movement — and for 
years edited its official paper, the 
Irish Statesman. 

Eglinton asserts that AE’s failure 
as a leader was due to the fact that 
he forgot that “the essential Ire- 
land after all was Catholic Ireland, 
from which he was excluded.” AE 
wondered why the Church was rag- 
ing against him all over Ireland, 
and why he was charged with being 
against religion. We do not won- 
der, for “his cold, uncanny panthe- 
istic creed” denied every doctrine 
of the Christian religion. He in- 
anely asserted that Christianity 
was “no more than a code of mor- 
als,” and then talked interminable 
theosophical nonsense about his 
own pre-existence, his ancestral 
self, his rebirth, the divinity of the 
earth. 

His crude paganism made much 
of his poetry incomprehensible. 
He was vain of his poems, deeming 
himself “the equal of any, and su- 
perior to Wordsworth.” Eglinton 
grants that by sedulous practice he 
“developed and perfected a digni- 
fied and lofty diction, but it is never 
the subtle medium through which 
the absolute artist enters into and 
becomes the object of his contem- 
plation.” 

The book is interesting also for 
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the brief sketches of men identified 
with the literary and political Irish 
National Movement. a. & & 


The Man Who Was Chesterton. 
Edited by Raymond T. Bond. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Bond set himself no easy 
task when he decided to put into 
eight hundred pages “the best” of 
the brilliant and prolific Chester- 
ton’s writings. Mr. Bond has the 
humility necessary for his task for 
he declares, “It is impossible to 
confine the ranging genius of G. K. 
C. within the pinfold of a single 
volume.” He does not pretend to 
satisfy all tastes and encourages 
other Chestertonian anthologists by 
remarking: “A smacking anthology 
might be made of his passages on 
food and drink; another on his re- 
lentless orthodoxy on marriage and 
divorce; still another on his love 
for things medieval.” 

Not only in material but chrono- 
logically Mr. Bond’s selections cov- 
er a wide field for they represent 
Chesterton’s work between 1902 
and 1937. The reader no less than 
the editor will doubtless find both 
gratification and surprise in the 
fact that in the span of thirty-five 
years there was no diminution of 
charm and force in Chesterton’s 
writings. Eighty of his essays are 
included here evenly divided be- 
tween the informal, familiar type 
and the more serious discussions. 
There are five Father Brown stories 
included, sections on American 
travel, on philosophy and religion, 
several discussions of his economic 
theories and even a selection of his 
poetry. 

Many people will be surprised to 
learn that a large part of the con- 
tents of this volume is otherwise 
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out of print and unavailable and 
that original Chestertons in this 
country are growing scarce. 

As one reads through this bril- 
liant and opulent collection he finds 
himself putting the question: What 
product of the flashing and many- 
sided genius of Chesterton has the 
best chance to survive? On this 
point the most ardent Chester- 
tonians may disagree. I have heard 
people speak rapturously of his Fa- 
ther Brown stories while surveying 
his other prose with indifference; 
the praise of men and women in 
their college years seems to be cen- 
tered on his critical and personal 
essays; some older heads have wept 
over the fact that The Everlasting 
Man is out of print while to others 
Orthodoxy is a kind of New Tes- 
tament. For my part (and in all 
humility) I think Chesterton will 
survive by virtue not only of “Le- 
panto” (called by Desmond Mac- 
Carthy, the keen English critic, the 
greatest modern English poem) but 
by his verse in general. My only 
lament over Mr. Bond’s volume is 
that he did not include more of 
Chesterton’s verse. Mr. Bond, how- 
ever, is forearmed and advises the 
disappointed reader to purchase, if 
possible, his pet volume in full and 
add it to that sunny place on his 
book shelves where the lamented 
Chesterton’s writings are en- 
shrined. J. 3. B 


Catholic Play List. Compiled by 
George Terwilliger Assisted by 
Pamela James. Parts L., II., Ill. 
New York: National Service Bu- 
reau of the Federal Theater Proj- 
ect. Part I. 25 cents. Parts II. 
and III. 25 cents. 

No more valuable service has 
been rendered the public by the 

Federal Theater than the lists of 
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plays compiled by them under head- 
ings that range from Spanish Mo- 
ralities to vaudeville sketches. The 
two latest lists are Catholic Plays 
for advanced and junior groups. 
Volume I. includes the more im- 
portant three-act and one-act plays 
from the tenth century down to the 
present day, the tenth century be- 
ing represented by Hroswitha’s Gal- 
licanus and Sapientia where the au- 
thor’s antiquity is discreetly allud- 
ed to as “of another century.” Em- 
met Lavery explains in his Fore- 
word that choice was based on 
drama with a Catholic background 
but not necessarily by Catholic au- 
thors: thus O’Neill, Laurence Hous- 
man, Shaw, Synge, Drinkwater, 
Eliot, Dorothy Sayre are included 
—as well as William Shakespeare 
in a simplified version of Richard 
lll. with a note suggesting that St. 
Thomas More may be credited for 
the basic idea of the tragedy. This 
rather cryptic statement evidently 
refers to the fact that Holinshed 
copied Hall who translated More’s 
life, and Shakespeare as usual fol- 
lowed Holinshed, but although in 
Richard III, villainy is certainly 
brought to bay we would hardly 
have thought of it as the most Cath- 
olic of Shakespearean plays even 
with Richmond’s beautiful prayer. 

The diversity of the titles and au- 
thors, however, are most inspiring, 
covering so many different lan- 
guages and types of literary work. 
We notice that Mary of Scotland by 
Maxwell Anderson which appeared 
in the Bibliography of Sister Julie 
of Rosary College is now omitted. 
The synopses and notes on each 
play are clear and satisfactory and 
the whole undertaking gives proof 
of the time and care spent upon it. 
It merits sincere gratitude. 


E. VR. W. 
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La Boite aux Questions. Par B. L. 
Conway, pauliste. Traduction et 
adaptation par Adrien Malo, 
franciscain. Montreal: Librairie 
Beauchemin Limitée. 60 cents. 
It is thirty-five years since Fa- 

ther Conway’s Question Box in- 

vaded and conquered the field of 
popular Catholic apologetics, and 

during that time over 2,000,000 

copies have been sold, a record that 

no best-seller ever equalled over a 

like period. In 1929, drawing on 

an added experience of twenty-five 
years in the mission field, Father 

Conway issued a revised edition of 

his then famous work, in which 

with unerring theological and his- 
torical accuracy he answers clearly 
and concisely 850 questions selected 
from among some 250,000 which 
had been submitted to him by Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics. The whole 
work was completely rewritten to 
meet the needs of a changing time, 
and an up-to-date bibliography, al- 
phabetically arranged, was added. 

The author’s vast reading enabled 

him to quote from nearly a thou- 

sand authors and to refer to over 
five hundred articles in current re- 

views. His work has become a 

classic in a field in which it was a 

pioneer and in which, despite many 

later works, it has never been sur- 
passed. 

Translated first into German, 
then into Spanish, later into Flem- 
ish, it now appears in French, a 
French so careful and so idiomatic 
that the translator’s work is no- 
where apparent. Pére Adrien, who 
is Professor of Catholic Action at 
the University of Montreal and 
therefore well aware of the need 
for La Boite aux Questions, has not 
only translated but has also adapt- 
ed the work to fit the particular re- 
quirements of Canadian readers, 
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omitting some questions and 
changing the emphasis in others. 
With great care he has brought the 
bibliography up to date and placed 
the reference notes at the bottom of 
the page instead of breaking into 
the text, the last an improvement 
which might well be followed in fu- 
ture English editions. He has also 
added a chronological Index of 
Councils, Writers and Popes, and 
elaborated somewhat the general 
index. All in all with its attractive 
cover and its clear, well-printed 
pages, the French Question Box 
should have a very fruitful aposto- 
late. It will be another witness to 
the indefatigable zeal, the wide 
erudition, the clear vision, the un- 
compromising orthodoxy of a fa- 
mous Paulist missionary. 


By John Gunther. 
Re- 


Inside Europe. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
vised edition. $3.50. 

From the time of its first appear- 
ance—in 1933—John Gunther’s In- 
side Europe has been considered one 
of the most complete and authori- 
tative volumes on contemporaneous 
Europe ever written. Taking the 
point of view that “accidents of per- 
sonality play a great rdéle in his- 
tory,” the author packed his book 
with data on the European leaders, 
their associates and the swiftly 
moving panorama of events within 
the various countries. The work is 
compact and well-written with a 
tendency rather toward over-simpli- 
fication than superfluity of words. 
Its information is in the main but- 
tressed by facts. The one conspic- 
uous exception to this rule is the 
chapter entitled, “The Spanish Civil 
War.” 

This entire section, written from 
a definitely pro-Loyalist viewpoint, 
is honey-combed with inaccuracies. 
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Mr. Gunther incorporates into his 
text stories which have definitely 
been proven false. He states as fact 
that: “Previously, at Badajoz on 
the Portuguese border, 4,000 loy- 
alist civilians and militiamen were 
captured by Franco’s men and ma- 
chine-gunned in the bull-ring.” 
The Badajoz story first reached the 
United States under the name of 
the United Press correspondent, N, 
Reynolds Packard. Mr. Packard 
denied ever having sent it, as can 
be proven by reference to Major 
Geoffrey McNeill-Moss’s Siege of the 
Alcazar. Unprejudiced correspond- 
ents were unable to find evidence 
of any Reds having been shot at 
Badajoz, and it has actually been 
shown that the story appeared in 
the French Leftist press two days 
before Badajoz fell! Incidentally, 
Mr. Gunther himself mentions the 
susceptibility of the French press 
to bribery. 

The writer also states that the 
destruction of Guernica, holy city 
of the Basques, was effected by the 
Nationalist forces from the air, cit- 
ing Mr. G. L. Steer as his authority. 
He makes no suggestion that this 
story may have been disputed, but 
leaves the reader to accept it blind- 
ly. As a matter of record, Mr. 
Steer’s story on Guernica was ques- 
tioned by the London 7imes, his 
own paper, and denied by the Times 
correspondent with the Nationalist 
forces. Nor was Mr. Steer “on the 
spot” as John Gunther avers; by 
his own admission he was eight 
and a half miles from Guernica 
while the incident was occuring. A 
commission of neutral writers in- 
spected the ruins and declared inat 
the principal damage had not been 
inflicted from the air, but that 
Guernica had been dynamited and 
burned by the fleeing Reds. 
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Mr. Gunther is in error as well 
on a number of less important 
points. His unfamiliarity with 
Spain is shown by the fact that he 
misspells Spanish names three 
times within the single chapter (Dr. 
Gregorio Marafién, General Faupel, 
Indalecio Prieto), while his esti- 
mates of the number of foreigners 
fighting on the two sides in the 
war is open to question. 

Since much of the propaganda 
from which Mr. Gunther drew his 
Spanish chapter had been exploded 
last spring, presumably before this 
edition went to press, the writer’s 
failure to modify, or at least to 
qualify, his statements is inex- 
plicable. J. F. T. 


A translation of 
Moschus and Bion. By Henry 
Harmon Chamberlin. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University 
Press. $2.00. 

In this beautifully printed book 
Mr. Chamberlin follows his trans- 
lation of Theocritus into English 
verse (published a year ago with 
the title Late Spring) with a simi- 
lar rendering of the two other bu- 
colic poets whose names are in- 
separably associated. Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s intimacy with these mas- 
ters of bucolic verse is revealed in 
his delightful foreword to each 
translation, and his references to 
English poets they have influenced 
are gracious reminders entirely free 
of pedantry. It is not hard to un- 
derstand why Mr. Chamberlin turns 
to verse rather than to prose for a 
proper medium of translation, for 
even his prose is lively, smooth, 
and often poetic. It is no accident 
that a gorgeous poppy in his gar- 
den and its later blooms with dying 
color “have always reminded me of 
Theocritus, Moschus and Bion—the 


Last Flowers. 
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first so gracious and so generous in 
his many-sided appeal; the second 
lighter and slighter, but still replete 
with charm; the third, a lyric cry 
on the brink of dissolution, the 
poignant music inherent in Greek 
poetry, even when diminished, and 
about to be extinguished and con- 
signed to the limbo of dreams that 
were.” 

All these renditions are graceful 
and crisp and some are lovely in 
their own right. Here is the first 
stanza of a poem by Moschus called 
“Sea and Woodland”: 


“When tremulous breezes, breath- 
ing o’er the deep, 
Scarcely a ripple raise on the blue 
sea, 
My timid spirits joyfully upleap, 
And all the land unfriendly seems 
to me. 
The great seas woo me with a wild 
desire, 
And the salt brine has set my soul 
afire.” 


One of the most successful of 
Mr. Chamberlin’s renditions is that 
of Moschus’s “Fugitive Love” (done 
exquisitely by Crashaw as “Out of 
the Greek-Cupid’s Crier”); another 
is the “Lament for Bion,” which is 
not assigned to Moschus, but to an 
unknown whose work, with its 
haunting beauty, is re-echoed in 
Arnold’s “Thyrsis” and in Maurice 
Baring’s “In Memoriam, A. H.” In 
the case of Bion’s fragment, “The 
Couch of Deidameia,” the transla- 
tor subjoins a sequel, and it is to 
his credit that the adventure is 
justified by the result. If we la- 
ment that Greek is now more than 
ever a dead language we can be 
glad that in English renditions as 
fine as these something of its love- 
liness is recaptured. J. J. R. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


RELIGION: Letters of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Translated and edited by 
Rev. Joseph Leonard, C.M. (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 
21s.). At the time of Abbé Bre- 
mond’s death in 1933, he had ar- 
ranged to write an introduction to 
the English translation of Pére 
Coste’s Life of St. Vincent de Paul. 
As a substitute for this never writ- 
ten introduction, the present vol- 
ume presents a section from the 
third volume of Bremond’s Histoire 
Littéraire dealing with St. Vincent. 
The letters here gathered together 
are selected from the eight volumes 
of St. Vincent’s correspondence, 
published by Pére Coste between 
the years 1920 and 1922, which 
contained more than 3,000 letters 
representing only one-tenth of the 
Saint’s correspondence. A _ large 
number were addressed to St. 
Louise de Marillac; and a good 
many were directed to members of 
St. Vincent’s own Congregation. 
They help to form a good mental 
image of the man who, in Bre- 
mond’s words, was “many sided, 
subtle, rich in fine shades, unusual 
and most attractive.” 

The Considerate Priest. By Wil- 
liam J. Kerby, Ph.D., LL.D. (Phila- 
delphia: The Dolphin Press. 
$1.50). Prophets of the Better Hope. 
(Same author, publisher and price.) 
We welcome heartily these two vol- 
umes by the late Msgr. Kerby, re- 
printed from the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view, and both of them dealing 
with priestly ideals. Nothing needs 
to be said by way of recommenda- 
tion of this author’s work, which 
has long been identified in the 
minds of clerical readers as a rare 
and attractive combination of sound 
spiritual doctrine with informal 


persuasive presentation. It will not 
be easy for priests to find better 
books for their spiritual reading. 

Christianity Is Christ. By C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.50). In a single vol- 
ume the publishers have put to- 
gether the contents of five separate 
series of sermons by Father Martin- 
dale: Christ as King, The Kingdom 
and the World, The Wounded 
World, The Creative Words of 
Christ, The Cup of Christ. Most of 
them have already been reviewed in 
THE CATHOLIC WoRrRLD, and our 
readers know Father Martindale’s 
claim to serious attention. 

The Prayers of the Missal. I. and 
II. (Same author and publisher. 
$1.00 each). Two other books from 
the same busy pen form a sort of 
supplement to the Mind of the Mis- 
sal and the Words of the Missal. 
The first contain brief meditations 
on the Collects for the Sundays and 
some of the greater feasts; the sec- 
ond, thoughts on the Offertory 
Prayers and the Post Communions 
grouped according to seasons; and 
thus both serve as an aid to those 
who wish to join in spirit with the 
priest celebrating Holy Mass. 

Christian Perfection and Contem- 
plation. By Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. (St. Louis: B. Her- 
der Book Co. $3.50). Our readers 
are aware of the conspicuous place 
occupied by Father Garrigou-La- 
grange in the contemporary world 
of Christian philosophy, of the au- 
thority with which he speaks and 
of the solidity of his teaching. This 
treatise, based chiefly upon the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. John of the Cross, presents 
the Catholic tradition of the mysti- 
cal life and explains spiritual per- 
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fection or “the unitive way” in 
such fashion as to encourage all 
persons of good will to aspire there- 
to. As might be anticipated, it is 
a book that calls for careful con- 
centrated attention rather than 
cursory reading; but the reader 
who masters it will have a good 
knowledge of the mystical doctrine 
formulated by the Church’s ap- 
proved teachers. 

The Road to Pain. By Rev. Hugh 
F. Blunt, LL.D. (New York: Joseph 
F. Wagner. $1.50). Father Blunt 
calls his book “considerations on 
the dramas of the Stations of the 
Cross.” It is in reality a detailed 
and moving history of the Passion 
and Death of our Lord. The au- 
thor follows the Gospel text faith- 
fully, and illustrates his study with 
apt quotations from the Fathers of 
the Church, the saints, and pious 
legends, which, even if not authen- 
tic, certainly “lift the heart to 
God.” A brief introduction traces 
the history of the Way of the Cross 
from the days of St. Jerome to the 
latest decree of Pius XI. issued in 
1932. It is not generally known 
that Leo X. was the first to grant 
indulgences for the Stations in 
1520, and that they were not limit- 
ed to fourteen until the pontificate 
of Clement XII. This book will, we 
are confident, foster one of the 
Church’s chief devotions. Rich in 
indulgences, of few requirements, 
the Way of the Cross “is a complete 
drama, where not only is Christ the 
chief character, but where we also 
have a part of no little importance.” 

Child Psychology and Religion. By 
a Teacher of Those Who Teach Re- 
ligion (New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 60 cents). “The right way 
uses method and gets better results 
with less effort.” To present a 
“right way” of teaching religion to 
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Catholic children attending public 
schools is the purpose of this small 
book, and assuredly it should prove 
a boon to thousands of parents and 
lay catechists. Such a fundamental 
pedagogical principle as _ teaching 
the unknown from the known is 
elucidated very simply in a chapter 
on prayer; in a_ section labeled 
“Correlation,” there are shown sim- 
ple ways of treating such difficult 
topics as creation, end of man, the 
use and abuse of God’s gifts; and 
how to present “first truths” first, 
how to meet embarrassing ques- 
tions are some of the many other 
ways and means touched upon. As 
there is little to be found in Cath- 
olic pedagogical literature on this 
precise subject a welcome follower 
of this small pioneer volume would 
be a book on the same lines, done 
in more thorough and systematic 
fashion, with the charts and out- 
lines so helpful in the modern text- 
book, and with an index of meth- 
ods, problems, and exemplifying 
lessons. 


MARRIAGE: Morals and Marriage. 
By T. G. Wayne (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25). The au- 
thor of this unpretentious little vol- 
ume is a Doctor of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain and his book has 
been scrutinized by expert theologi- 
ans. It makes up the most satisfac- 
tory popular theological treatise on 
the subject it discusses, that has 
ever, to our knowledge, appeared in 
similar brief and simple form in 
English. Unfortunately, the author 
for unstated reasons writes under a 
pseudonym, a fact which will prob- 
ably prevent the book from attain- 
ing the wider circulation which oth- 
erwise it would have. 

Love: Courtship and Marriage. By 
Ernest R. Hull, S.J. (St. Louis: B. 
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Herder Book Co. $1.25). Using a 
good working combination of phi- 
losophy and common sense, Father 
Hull gives the solution of some of 
the problems which make for the 
wrecking of homes. The book is 
divided into four parts, —— Love, 
Woman’s Character, Courtship, 
Marriage; and each of the twenty- 
one chapters into sections with 
headings indicative of its contents. 
The author, while idealistic enough, 
is at the same time thoroughly prac- 
tical in the suggestions he gives as 
to the best way of avoiding the com- 
mon obstacles to happiness in mar- 
riage. His book is easy to read; its 
lessons are simple enough for every- 
one to understand; and delicacy is 
never offended. 

Marriage and the Sex Problem. By 
F. W. Foerster (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.00). This 
new edition of Dr. Foerster’s book 
needs only a brief comment. The 
original work, which demonstrated 
the essentially Catholic viewpoint of 
this Protestant professor in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, was translated 
into many languages and made hun- 
dreds of thousands of people aware 
that “advanced theories” on sex, 
love and marriage were in conflict 
with solidly established principles 
of biology and of psychology. 

Modesty. By J. de la Vaissiére, 
S.J. (St. Louis: B. Herder Cook Co. 
$1.50). Father de la Vaissiére, who 
quotes Foerster with respect, elabo- 
rates a subject treated only briefly 
in the Zurich Professor’s work. Be- 
ginning with a strictly psychologi- 
cal study, he goes on to develop cer- 
tain logical conclusions of great 
practical importance in the educa- 
tion of the instinct of modesty. He 
pays little attention to the physio- 
logical aspect of the problem or to 

the discussion of abnormal cases, 
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yet the reader of this book will be 
sufficiently well informed to speak 
with scientific finality upon ques- 
tions of great contemporary interest 
among all alert and observing peo- 
ple. The spiritual element of the 
subject is naturally not ignored in 
these pages, yet neither is it obtrud- 
ed. The author contents himself 
with making plain to us that in the 
subject under discussion and in kin- 
dred subjects the last word belongs 
to religion and to morality. 

Marriage and Periodic Abstinence. 
By J. G. H. Holt, M.D. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00). Dr. 
Holt’s volume is really a medical 
book although presented in popu- 
lar, not technical language. It states 
the biological basis of the Ogino- 
Smulders’ method for the control of 
births and gives rules for procedure 
in far greater detail than any but 
medical students will have the pa- 
tience to master. A particular fea- 
ture is the section devoted to the 
Optimal Conception Period, intend- 
ed for the guidance of unfruitful 
married persons who are anxious to 
have children. 

Wedlock. By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
(New York: Sheed & Ward. $1.00). 
Father Martindale having conclud- 
ed that ignorance of the true mean- 
ing of Christian marriage causes the 
wreck of many homes, chose Wed- 
lock as the subject of four confer- 
ences preached at Farm Street 
Church in January, 1936. They are 
here presented together with some 
notes and additions in a small vol- 
ume making an adequate and easily 
followed course of instruction for 
persons contemplating matrimony. 
It goes without saying that the au- 
thor keeps his eye upon the con- 
temporary world and upon the anti- 
Christian theories propounded by 
the followers of Marx and of Freud, 
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—“Councils of death,” he calls them. 
His last word is “Be Catholic Chris- 
tians and the world will survive, 
and march towards its destiny. 
Play the fool with your bodies and 
back you will go towards the Un- 
made Man.” 

Why Catholic Marriage Is Differ- 
ent. By Rev. Bernard A. Sause, 
0.S.B. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. $2.00). In a dozen brief chap- 
ters Father Sause, professor of re- 
ligion in St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas, discusses the na- 
ture and the laws of Christian Mar- 
riage. He writes not for the theo- 
logian or the canonist, but for the 
man in the street, discussing in sim- 
ple, untechnical language the mar- 
riage contract, prohibitive and in- 
validating impediments, dispensa- 
tions, mixed marriages, birth con- 
trol, divorce, the duties of parents, 
Christian education and the make- 
up of our matrimonial court. We 
highly recommend this book to non- 
Catholics who continually ask us 
questions about the sacrament of 
marriage, and to Catholic young 
men and women on the lookout for 
a safe and sure guide in their choice 
of a partner. 


BioGRAPHY: St. Benedict. By Dom 
Justin McCann (New York: Sheed 
& Ward. $2.75). Another saint 
whose life has been again presented 
by a competent biographer, is the 
great St. Benedict. The author 
builds it mainly on the Rule and 
the Second Book of St. Gregory’s 
Dialogues, but acknowledges his 
debt to Mabillon, and to Abbots 
Hervegen, Chapman and Butler. 
With the last named, he at times 
disagrees; for Abbot Butler (the 
author warns us) surcharges Bene- 
dictine Monachism with his own 
personal conviction, a fact which 
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“detracts from its objective value, 
and makes it even misleading for 
the unwary reader.” Without be- 
ing either long or elaborate, this 
new Life of the Father of Western 
Monasticism satisfies every reason- 
able demand in the line of scholar- 
ship. 

La Vie d’Alexandre Pouchkine. 
Par Zinaida Schakhowskoy. La 
Pensée de Jacques Riviére. Par 
Adrien Jans. Le Moi de Monsieur 
Barrés. Par Paul Pochet. Brux- 
elles: Editions de la Cité Chrétienne. 
Collection “Essais et Portraits.” 
Les 3 volumes 22.50 fr.; 7.50 fr. 
chacun. 

La Vie d’Alexandre Pouchkine pos- 
sesses the charm of vibrant sim- 
plicity. It deals with the existence 
“human, too human” of a Pouch- 
kine genial, solitary and unfortu- 
nate, who considered happiness as 
a brief halt in an uninterrupted 
run. Never did he yield to the 
smile of tempting illusions. Just 
after leaving the gymnasium, he 
threw himself into public life; then 
his epigrams against the state 
brought him many enemies and 
were the cause of his exile. An un- 
romantic marriage did not sweeten 
his life. His wife’s beauty was the 
frivolous cause of the tragic death 
of this great Russian poet, to whom 
the chance was never given of pro- 
ducing the fruit nor even the entire 
flower of his genius. 

When an adolescent, Jacques 
Riviére had fallen away from Chris- 
tianity. His egotism drew him un- 
der the spell of the neo-pagans. 
But one day Riviére met Claudel. 
. . . The easy path shown him by 
epicurians no longer satisfies him. 
Henceforth he will be on the trail of 
God. At first God appeared to him 
as but the blooming of our human 
life. . . . He writes to Claudel, he 
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inquires, he finds, he loses his road. 
To this memorable crisis M. Adrien 
Jans consecrates the best part of 
his booklet. Studies on the novel- 
ist, the essayist, the literary critic 
complete harmoniously the ensem- 
ble which will appeal to all Cath- 
olics interested in the marvels of 
divine grace and in the drama of 
the soul. 

The special attraction of Le Moi 
de Monsieur Barrés lies in those se- 
cret resemblances which M. Paul 
Pochet detects between Maurice 
Barrés’ modus cogitandi and the 
behavior of many _ disoriented 
young men. The author retraces 
this childhood marked by the war 
and the defeat of 1870. When 
graduated from college, Barrés en- 
deavors to “live his own life,” to 
discover a practical answer to the 
problems arising in the field of his 
consciousness. His first solution is 
expressed in his book Sous I’Oeil 
des Barbares. It promulgates the 
cult of the “I.” Thus he dreams of 
being liberated from his anxieties 
through glorifying them and conse- 
quently he becomes the victim of 
self-intoxication. A solution which 
solves nothing. Then, so as to dis- 
entangle himself from the fetters of 
a sterile egotism, he sinks into na- 
tionalism with militaristic drum 
and The Call to the Soldier! .. . 
Later on religion attracts him, yet 
only under its traditionalist and 
aesthetic aspect. His was surely a 
truncated life! 

The Lives of the Saints. Origi- 
nally compiled by Rev. Alban But- 
ler. Edited and Revised by Her- 
bert Thurston (New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Vols. V., VI. and 
X. $2.75 each). The revision of 
Butler’s Lives proceeds with grati- 
fying regularity, three volumes 
having been published since our 
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last notice of this important work. 
In the volume for May, chiefly be- 
cause of recent beatifications and 
canonizations, almost half of the 
258 entries are new additions. The 
articles on St. Simon Stock and on 
the Finding of the Holy Cross, illus- 
trate the critical, yet temperate, 
fashion in which the editors deal 
with current legends not based on 
solid historical evidence. 

The volume for June contains 
250 entries of which more than 
half are new. Several famous wom- 
en mystics are described, among 
them Anne of St. Bartholomew, 
Baptista Varani, and Anna Maria 
Taigi. Father Thurston pays a 
handsome tribute to Miss Norah 
Leeson, upon whom, he says, the 
heaviest part of the burden has 
fallen in the case of the earlier vol- 
umes. He takes upon himself all 
the responsibility for the slowness 
of publication, caused chiefly “by 
the failing energy and at intervals 
by the infirmities of advancing 
years.” Most of us feel ready to 
pay a far larger price than this de- 
lay for the incomparable benefit of 
having the series supervised by Fa- 
ther Thurston. 

In the volume for October, the 
revision of which was due partly 
to Donald Attwater, the Butler text 
has been greatly compressed in 
many instances. The new entries 
include St. Thérése of the Infant 
Jesus, St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
St. Gerard Majella and St. Alphon- 
sus Rodriguez. As in the other vol- 
umes Father Thurston is respon- 
sible for the bibliographical notes. 

Astrid. By Jeanne Cappe. Trans- 
lated by R. J. Gurney and Norman 
Nicholas (London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. 3s. 6d.). The trans- 
lators of this charming sketch of 
Queen Astrid of Belgium have cap- 
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tured the charm and beauty of the 
original French. Although this 
book is written for children, grown- 
ups will enjoy it too. It tells us of 
the smiling Princess of the land of 
the blue lakes who married the lover 
of her choice, Prince Leopold, Duke 
of Brabant. We read of their recep- 
tion in Brussels, their happy home 
life, their three children, their voy- 
ages to Java and the Congo, their 
charities, their love of the Church. 
It ends with that fatal auto crash, 
Albert the Great coming to usher 
Astrid into the Kingdom of heaven. 
“Astrid! Astrid!” said the King. 
“She opened her eyes and then 
closed them forever.” 


FicTion: The South Wind of 
Love. By Compton Mackenzie (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00). 
This is the second book of The 
Four Winds of Love, in which 
Compton Mackenzie treats of the 
life and fortunes of John Ogilvie. 
Readers who enjoyed The East 
Wind will, of course, not want to 
miss this, but it could quite easily 
be read alone. It is impossible to 
give an adequate opinion on a work 
only half complete, so we will sim- 
ply say that the whole novel prom- 
ises to be an affair of great magni- 
tude, deep and broad, pulsating 
with life and sincerity. This vol- 
ume deals with the Great War, 
particularly in the Aegean, although 
it gives us interesting glimpses of 
Italy, Paris and the United States, 
and of course of London. It is 
more objective than The East Wind, 
but it conveys a strong feeling of 
growth. In it, John Ogilvie, and all 
that he represents, comes to matu- 
rity and as in the first volume, in- 
viting views of Catholicism are in- 
troduced. We look forward with 
interest to the third volume. 
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Gael Over Glasgow. By Edward 
Shiels (New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50). This story has for theme 
the part played by unemployment 
in the life of a normal healthy 
idealistic young man. Brian O’Neill 
is a fine fellow, steady, industrious, 
loyal and wholesomely religious. 
He is of Scots-Irish lineage and to 
his race idleness is a social dis- 
grace, so he is acutely sensitive to 
the labor troubles and the cessation 
of work in the great Clydebank 
shipyards. Pushed out to tramp 
on the moors, he finds that in his 
environment, the hills are happy 
and the streets are sad, but that for 
him either must be blest by the dig- 
nity of labor. We were sorry to 
read of the author’s untimely death. 

Mirella. By Isabel C. Clarke (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50). Isabel Clarke’s new novel 
tells of the spiritual influence ema- 
nating from an almost legendary 
girl, Mirella della Pace, and felt 
long years afterward by her Eng- 
lish grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren. The Orde family is 
interestingly presented, and the 
whole story is, as might be expect- 
ed, sound and edifying. It is 
marred by incessant and unneces- 
sary repetition and it would have 
emerged much stronger from a 
healthy pruning. While the char- 
acters never seem quite real, they 
nevertheless typify very real ele- 
ments in English life, and in that 
sense, they are true. Despite 480 
pages, the reader’s interest is held 
to the end, which speaks well for 
Miss Clarke’s narrative ability. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Christian Social 
Reconstruction. By Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B. (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $1.35). Dom 
Michel’s book, which is in line with 
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the series of pamphlets on social 
reconstruction published within 
the last two years, clarifies such 
fundamental notions as social jus- 
tice, private ownership, wages and 
labor, finance, socialism, the state. 
The author also formulates in sim- 
ple terms the relevant principles 
established by Catholic theology 
and proclaimed by the Holy Father, 
and with a reassuring combination 
of alertness and caution, he puts 
forward the program of reconstruc- 
tion which may be considered offi- 
cial for Catholics. Paraphrasing 
the words of Pope Pius XI. he 
laments the fact that the world will 
judge the Church by the conduct of 
Catholics who are indifferent to the 
crying abuses or who further the 
gross injustices of the present time. 
Such conduct he says plainly is a 
shameful betrayal. His book is a 
good text for use by study clubs. 
Catalogue of Selected Books for 
Catholic Boys and Girls. Compiled 
by Mary Frances Kiely (New York: 
The Pro Parvulis Book Club). 
What parent, teacher, librarian or 
any person having to do with mold- 
ing young minds has not wished for 
just such a Catalogue as this? Miss 
Kiely brings to its preparation the 
long library experience, the knowl- 
edge of child needs, the cultivated 
taste and judgment that have made 
her the successful Editorial Secre- 
tary of the Pro Parvulis Book Club. 
Her list, arranged alphabetically 
according to the authors and an- 
notated with an index of titles at 
the end, claims to be neither com- 
plete nor comprehensive, thereby 
disarming criticism. Everything it 
includes, however, offers something 
of interest to the different age 
groups, from the four pages for the 
Pre-School Child to the thirty-four 
for Boys and Girls through Fifteen 
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and the High School period. We 
hope that Miss Kiely will add to it 
from time to time and possibly sub- 
divide it according to subject. With 
other cultural services being given 
to Catholic parents today, this 
makes us of an older generation 
somewhat enviously conscious of 
the handicaps under which we 
labored. 

Words. By Margaret S. Ernst. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$1.20). Margaret Ernst, librarian 
and etymologist, here extends to 
the reading public that incentive to 
interest and pleasure in words 
which has made her teaching a joy 
to her young pupils in the City and 
Country School. Her little book is 
adapted to old and young, to the 
serious minded as well as the play- 
ful. It is an exceedingly valuable 
tool for parents, and a very neces- 
sary one for teachers. To all who 
read it enjoyment will ensue with 
an increased facility to think clear- 
ly and to speak accurately. 

Pages from an Oxford Diary. By 
Paul Elmer More (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. $1.50). 
These notes taken from the pre- 
tended diary of an Oxford Don, but 
actually written some twelve years 
ago by the author, during a long 
visit to Oxford, possess a peculiar 
interest from the fact that they 
were revised and delivered to the 
publishers only two weeks before 
his death. The book comes, there- 
fore, as a sort of final profession of 
faith. That it has been published 
without pagination, is a heavy 
handicap for the volume and a 
great inconvenience for the reader. 
If this was done by way of an ex- 
periment, may it remain unique. 
Dr. More writes that he progressed 
towards belief in the dogma of Re- 
demption as age and experience 
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brought to him an increasing sense 
of his own humiliating limitations 
—a suggestive commentary upon 
the subtle connection between per- 
sonal humility and religious faith. 
His conception of Newman as a 
man undergoing a process of steady 
deterioration is curious; but the 
idea is not elaborated sufficiently 
to invite a judgment. He records 
his own youthful attempt to wrestle 
with Spinoza’s and Anselm’s dem- 
onstration of God; he refers to 
Baron von Hiigel as a scholar, al- 
most a saint, whose going “im- 
poverishes my world”; and he 
touches upon many another rich 
and yeasty topic. 

The Prophet Child. By Gwendolen 
Plunket Greene (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.75). We cannot 
agree with the publisher’s blurb 
which declares that Mrs. Greene’s 
writing is “as crystal clear and true 
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as spring water trickling humbly 
and beautifully out of a rock.” We 
found the book frequently obscure 
like the writings of her uncle, the 
Baron von Hiigel, and annoying at 
times by poetical commonplaces of 
which he never was guilty. We may 
sympathize with her in her denun- 
ciations of the age for its vulgarity, 
its worship of the machine, etc., but 
we cannot follow her in her strange 
misunderstanding of the religious 
life. Religious do not hold that holi- 
ness cannot be found outside their 
convents; they do not enter religion 
merely to escape from life “with its 
immense demands for patience, love 
and sacrifice”; they do not uphold a 
petty ideal “incompatible with a 
large and balanced Christianity.” 
Were Father Jarrett alive we cannot 
but feel that he, the perfect religious, 
would not be pleased at the author’s 
dedication. 
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St. Fiacre. By Catherine Beebe. $1.00. Joan of Arc and the English Mail Coach, 
Edited for Catholic school use by Alfred A. Purcell, S.J. 60 cents. The Secret Letters of 
the Last Tsar. Edited by Edward J. Bing. $3.00. The Education of a Diplomat. By 
Hugh Wilson. $2.50. 
Tue Macmm1an Co., New York: 
The Psychology of Early Growth. By Arnold Gesell, Ph.D., M.D., Se.D., and Helen Thomp- 
son, Ph.D. Assisted by Catherine Strunk Amatruda, M.D. America Yesterday. By 
Roy F. Nichols, William C. Bagley and Charles A. Beard. $1.40, America Today. Same 
authors and price. 
Cares Scarpner’s Sons, New York: 
Shakespeare Rediscovered. By Clara Longworth de Chambrun. $3.00. 


Sueep & Warp, New York: 
Does God Matter for Me? By C. C. Martindale, SJ. $2.00. Priest and Penitent. By John 
C. Heenan. $82.00. Introduction to Scripture. By Thomas Moran. $2.50. Soviet Tempo. 
By Violet Conolly. $2.50. St. Elizabeth of Portugal. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. $1.00. 


Ovr SuNpdAY Visrror Press, Huntington, Ind.: 
The Faith of Millions. By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. $1.50. Paper $1.00. 


B. Herper Boox Co., St. Louis: 

Mary the Mother of Jesus. By Rev. Franz Michel Willam. Translated by Rev. Frederic 
Eckhoff. 00. 

Tue Bavce Pvewisurne Co., Milwaukee: 

History of the Church. By Joseph Lortz. Translated and adapted from the Fourth Ger- 
man Edition by Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., S.T.D. $3.50. The Cross and the Crisis. 
By Fulton J. Sheen, Ph.D., D.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Agrégé en Philosophie de l'Université de 
Louvain and the Catholic University of America. $2.00. Character Formation in College. 
By Bakewell Morrison, S.J., A.M., S.T.D. $1.85. Tradition and Progress and Other His- 
torical Essays in Culture, Religion and Politics. By Ross Hoffman. $2.00. 

Buans, Oates & Wasnsovane, London: 

The Catholic Who’s Who, 1938. Preface by Shane Leslie, M.A. 6s. The Catholic Direc- 
tory. Ecclesiastical Calendar and Register for the Year of Our Lord 1938. 3s. 6d. 
Orbis Catholicus. Edited by Donald Attwater. 7s. 6d. 

WiuuMms & Noroate, Lrv., London: 

The Iron Christ. A Poem by Francis Berry. 13s. 6d. 
Desciée, De Brouwer er Cr, Paris: 

Rome ou la Mort! Par René Schwob. Collection “Les Hes.” 25 fr. Les Principes de la Vie 
Spirituelle. Par Jos. Schrijvers, C.SS.R. Septiéme édition. 
























































